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More and better equipment on the 
fighting front means a shorter war 
and fewer American lives lost. You 
ean help by saving vital metal 
wherever possible. 

One way is to substitute ARMco 
Emergency Wood Pipe for drain- 
age structures made of critical 
materials, This sturdy pipe requires 
no steel sheets and bands, wire mesh 
or metal reinforcing. It is easy to 
handle, saves on transportation and 


has ample strength to meet engi- 
neering standards. When the emer- 
gency is over, a corrugated metal 
pipe may easily be threaded 
through or jacked around the wood 
structure. 

Armco Corrugated Metal Pipe 
is only on temporary “leave of ab- 
sence.” It will be back after the 
war with its flexible strength, long 
lengths, tight joints, and low instal- 
lation costs. 


Meanwhile, steel must not be used 
in any drainage structure unless 
engineering integrity demands it. 
Remember it’s not just pounds of 
metal you are saving—it represents 
ships, trucks and tanks delivered 
to our fighting fronts. As desirable 
as Armco Ingot Iron culverts are, 
you'll find Armco Emergency Pipe 
a practical substitute. Write for 
data. Armco Drainage Products 


Assn.,135 Curtis St., Middletown, 0. 


EMERGENCY PIPE 
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The new plant of the Metal Moulding Corporation in Detroit, Michigan, 
is producing vital war materials. Ryerson Reinforcing Steel was used in 
Monitor Type Rigid-Frame building by the Cooper Construction Company, 
contracting engineers. 


The Answer ...Rigid-Frame Construction 


lor new plant buildings or ad- scheduled with the progress of Steel Spirals complete with cha 
ditions to present facilities, use the job. And each load is taewed nel spacers. Wire Mesh in 
reinforced conerete Rigid-Frame for quick assembly which expe- or sheets for buildine or 
Construction, assuring maximum dites the construction work. A work. Removable forms for « 
economy. This ingenious refine- complete structural shop also crete joist construction. Expa 
ment of conventional design re- handles structural and plate fab- sion and contraction 

sults in better structural bal- rication, center strip, ete., for road work 
ance, more strength and safety. Every type of construction and Accessories for concrete rel 
It saves critical, wartime steel manufacturing steel is in stock forcing, safety guards, shelving 
ind reduces maintenance costs ... including structurals, bars, erilles, ete.; Rvex Standard ex 
and insurance rates. plates, sheets, ete. Ryerson panded metal; and Ryex Walk 
Our special department for Con- Steel-Service may save vou time way expanded metal. 


tractors & Builders includes a and money—so let us help you 


complete reinforcing steel-serv- with your construction problems. R Y be a S$ Oo og 
ice. Every step, from estimates 

to final delivery is coordinated Ryerson Building Products REINFORCING 
with vour needs. Experienced New billet or re-rolled rail de- STEEL-SERVICE 


crews handle the cutting and formed reinforcing rounds and Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc., 
forming of steels to vour exact squares conforming to Schedule Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, De- 

: . . 7 oe ; ene Fo treit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
specifications. Deliveries are I of Limitations Order L-211. Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphic 


WPB Conservation Division under Materials Substitution and Supply, Lists Reinforcing Bars as a Group Il mat 





CONSTRUCTION VOLUME AND NEW CAPITAL ... FHA MORTGAGES 
ama —January-—— Dee. Jan. 
1942 1943 % 1942 1943 % ENR COST INDEXES 
000 omitted) (5 wk.) (4 wk.) Changet 5 wk.) (4 wk.) Changet 
et los ,780 $226,826 55 $373,622 $226,826 —24.0 
rometraet ion 1,121 15.69 —62. 13,279 5,498 5.0 
Puction ,659 211,32 —54. 360 343 211,328 —27.0 'ruction Cost 
100 256 — 50. 344,895 99 ,256 28.0 nn 
“ss sctive Capital 559,914 498 —99, 5,063 4,498 3.0 
tent... “x! 98,614 2,998 —96 4,063 2,998 3.0 
federal work) ,300 A : : , 500 0 
(federal work) 50 ,000 


Selected for 


rifle II).....-- 54,6 
{Title Vihiaus. "622 


‘uated for difference in number of weeks. 


marr 


,667 


‘ 


WANA AAAS 


ONSTRUCTION COSTS ... . . . WAGE RATES . . . . . PRICES blaaasdabb adi Ll 
———-—-Change January to February - 
-——February-—~ % ——1942 - —1943 


0 
1942 1943. Change Jan. Feb. % Jan. Feb. 


\ VE AN 


ction Cost ENR INDEX NUMBER 
cents = 100 269.41 283.48 +5.2 . 267.63 269.41 +0.7 283.45 283.48 & + . 
Building Cost Index, : Construction Cost Building Cost Volume 
+ 218.44 226.90 +3.9 217512. 218.44 +0.6 226.87 226.90 ‘ ‘ 
B=100F.. «sees eres ae ~ i ee . a. aes Base = 100 1913 1926 1913 1926 "13 '26 
not reflect increased costs due to more overtime, lower labor, efiiciency, delivery delays, etc. Feb., 1943... 283.48 136.27 226.90 2 fil 
7 Jan., 1943... 283.45 136.25 226.87 6 3 7 
ENR 20-CITIES’ AVERAGE Dee’, 1942... 283.60 136/37 29663 122°81 297 106 
Labor.......-... $0.780 $0. 832 +6.7 $0.776 $0.780 +0.5 $0.832 $0.832 Nov., 1942... 283.64 136.35 226.5 48 462 202 
Me er(Av. trades) 1.536 1.606 +4.6 1.531 1.536 40.3 1.606 1.66 ce ore are 2 os oo 
Deets 1.638 1.700 +3.8 1.626 1.638 +0.7 1.700 1.700 Sept., 1942... 281 35.: 21.88 544 
yral Ironworkers... . 1.599 1.661 +3.9 1,599 1.599 0 1.661 1.661 Aug., 1942... 281 b1 135.37 225.39 84 622 
f, 2.870 1.457 46.4 1.370 1.870 O 1.457 1.457 July, 1942... 9 13: 223.4 79 
June, 1942... ‘ 5 56 
60 May, 1942... 272.: < ¢ 9.00 
70 April, 1942... : 7 30.64 219.55 6S 
10 Mar., 1942... 7 4 j 
21 Feb., 1942... i ‘ 
17 Jan., 1942... 267.63 128.65 12 = 117.3 
03 : 
66 1942 (Av.)... ‘ 32.8: ; 120, 2% 
38 1941 (Av.)... 23 .9E 114.3: 
.93 1940 (Av.)... 96 109 
_88 1939 (Av.)... 3.2 z 106.7 
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Skilled building trades 
average ( bricklayers, 
MATERIAL SHIPMENTS - « « «+ BUILDING PERMITS carpenters, ironworkers ) 
——January—— % Dec. % Change ; 
1942 1943 Change 1942 ec.-Jan. i 
(% operating capacity) A. I. 8. 94.9 99.3 +4.6 97.9 +1.4 | if 


% o—Twelve Months—y % 

1941 942 Change 1941 1942 Change 

ricated structural steel, tons, A.ILS.C. 176,126 5,2! —17.4 2,251,089 2,039,966 —9.3 

vent, thous. bbl., U. S. B. of M 11,511 3,923 —22.5 167,508 185,167 6 
iding Permits, Dun & Bradstreet 

X0 omitted) $93,857 $38,847 —58.6 $1,463,274 $797,223 45.5 


COST OF LIVING INDEXES . . . . . EMPLOYMENT 


CONSTRUCTION WAGES | 


ENR-20-City Average | 
Hourly Rates 
f 


. 7 : Common labor 
ee % Nov. g Change average ~\. 


Dollars per Hour 


1941 1942 Change 1942 ov.-Dec. 
t of Living Index, N. I. C. B 93.2 101.0 +8.4 100.3 +0.7 
bt (Housing) Index, N. I. C. B 9.¢ 90.8 +1.1 90.8 0 
a! Employment (est.) thous., B. L. S 36,088 38 956 +8.0 38 ,533 +1.0 1939 1940 1941 1942 
struction Employment (est.) thous., B. L 88 1,726 —8.0 1,896 —-9.0 





ENGINEERING CONTRUCTION CONTRACTS———ENGINEERING NEWS- RECORD———JANUARY 1943 


Engineering News-Record reports projects of the following minimum costs—waterworks, excavation, drainage and irrigation, $15,000; other public works, 
$25,000; industrial buildings, $40,000; other buildings, $150,000 
Four Weeks—Thousands of Dollars (000 Omitted) 
——United States 
New Middle Mid West of Far January January 
England Atlantic South West Mississippi West 1943 1942 
Public Works 


Waterworks 505 121 984 136 2,223 516 4,484 6,781 
Sewerage \ 7 322 131 480 2,643 7,634 
Bridges, public. ....... ; ae 1,066 7 175 1,971 8,669 
Earthwork and waterways ve 35 45 432 367 174 1,388 113,629 
Streets and roads Sse f 2, 806 5,650 ,7 48 2,449 16,486 33,204 
Buildings, public 5 796 46,185 5,108 37.8: 38,995 138 ,768 311,297 
Unclassified, public 3 5 9, 5,706 5 5,028 11,296 45 588 96,445 


Total public ee eee 9,97 ae 60,345 7 ‘ 54,085 211,328 577,659 


Federal government (included in 
above classifications)......... < < 199, 256 497 , 100 


pn 

ridges,” private 1,500 1,500 92 
Industrial buildings............ 335 7 : 580 331 4,942 19,700 
Commercial buildings , 64 3,886 ‘ 5 1,038 . 8,374 26,342 
Unclassified, private 2 58 5 444 5 


Tot:! private te ‘ 3,562 2,264 


Total Engineering Construction: 

January, 1943 — 4 weeks........... 8,888 65,323 56,349 
vecember, 1942 — 5 weeks Ser 28 .080 139 ,434 32,519 57,218 76,417 
an) 24,274 140,757 229 , 508 88,743 78,55 66,940 
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PLANE PRODUCTION SPEE)er 
BY GIANT LIGHT REFLECTOR 


White cement floor reflects 61% more light on the under side of bomber wings 
and fuselages...20% more light on vertical working surfaces. This type of 
floor used in Boeing, Consolidated, Douglas and North American plants. 


| tages -REFLECTING FLOORS, made with 
Atlas White Cement, are acting to- 
day as giant reflectors and diffusers of 
light in essential war plants. They chase 
shadows from production and assembly 
lines. According to tests by General 
Electric in Consolidated Aircraft plant, 
this type of floor reflects 61° more light 
on under-side surfaces of planes than 
does the gray concrete floor in the same 
plant. These tests also showed that the 
white cement floor produces 20% more 
illumination on vertical work surfaces 
than does the gray cement floor. 

By providing this increased illumina- 
tion, light-reflecting floors help employ- 


ees operate with greater speed and safety 
... reduce errors and spoilage of mate- 
rials. They sharpen the vision of work- 
ers who have defective sight . . . of older 
men and of new workers who are work- 
ing at a machine for the first time. 

White cement floors in aircraft plants 
for Boeing, Consolidated, Douglas and 
North American are showing their su- 
periority over darker floors. In installa- 
tions already made they have repaid 
their initial cost quickly. They can be 
cleaned and kept white simply and 
economically. 

Write for a new book, “LIGHT FROM 
FLOORS.” It tells about the advantages 


ied Mae 9 \ 
WHITE CEMENT 


FOR 


LIGHT-REFLECTING FLOORS 


February 11, 1943 e 


ENGINEERING 


of better illumination and gives detaile 
information on the construction, m 
tenance and value of light-reflectir 
floors made with Atlas White cement 
Universal Atlas Cement Company 
(United States Steel Corporation Sub 
sidiary), Chrysler Building, New York 
City. 


OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Boston, Albany, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
Minneapolis, Duluth, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Des 


Moines, Birmingham, + 
U 

Waco. HT Fy fly 
ie 4 


Universal Atlas Cement Company 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y 


Please send me copy of new book, “Ligh: 
from Floors.” 


Name 
Position 
Company 


Address 
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list of 281 colleges and universities 
kave been’ selected for the training 
listed men of the Army and Navy 
made public on Feb. 7 by the Joint 
mittee for Selection of Non-Federal 
tional Institutions, representing the 
y, Navy and War Manpower Com- 
ion. These schools are to be used as 
of the training program announced 
December (ENR, Dec. 24, p. 877). 
itional schools will be announced at 
ter date. 

contracts entered into by the Army 
avy before the new training program 
announced will remain in force. 
re are between 600 and 700 of these 
rating at non-federal institutions. 

ach of the services has developed its 
program for utilizing college facili- 
. The Army intends to put selected 
jiers through short intensive courses 
a few specialized subjects. The Navy 
the other hand expects to send certain 
detailed; men to take what amounts to an 
i, MainMreviated version of a college educa- 
eflecting . . “ ” 
: . including some of the “cultural 
cement ects, Still in preparation are plans 





























ompany sh 

os il a similar program for government- 
ba . . 

sw Yorgmmenced education of technical men 


led by the war industries. 

he colleges selected for engineering 

ning for the Army and the Navy are 
adelphiammen in the following tables. The com- 
levelandfim™e list includes schools to be used for 

ining Army Aviation Cadets, chap- 

ns, etc. The symbols (A) and (N) in 

table indicate whether Army or Navy 


4 Fn, ineer training is to be given at the 
—~ —! BiBools. 


—— PUN OM ecb cv cesc. vasae sae (A) 
y os Me Lui ie ka a 5 wrk clk % (A) 
y ee I 2s a co e'vacecew (A) 
INT Ohi sec ive ck acccess (A) 

, “Light ornia Inst. of Tech............ ork 
ENR Bad (A) (N) 
ee et Ore eee ee (A) 

Pe OS oy ata ee ecco (A) 

Po WR MMM Banos bw wass'awcee (N) 

p> MOOR as Navn 4 Gee Xe (N) 

tado School of Mines.............. (A) 

brado State College..............4. (A) 


tebe eg eee (A) 
WRONMIIINES 6 ck ss oad vice vad (A) 








Wee WMIVGRUNES Betas ccc ccc tewes (A) (N) 
Rtas Ge RN, Sa wit ccwew eee aan (A) 
re (A) 
Catholic University ........ Sad wea ore ee 
EROWOTG DMEVOTSIEG 2c cc ccc ciccccaces (A) 
Wee. GE WENNUS Sic ics ke ee ee ae ee 
Georgia School of Tech........ -(A) (N) 
ee i es dnd labo eae 
Illinois Inst. of Tech...... iveewwetane tae 
RyOs We MINOR ids ccc cce tka ees (A) (N) 
Northwestern University .........cs00% (N) 
Purdue University ...... ccceueskaeey S20 
ONO FOEPURCUN nn ict het edeveeeuns (A) 
Towa State College... ...6 0c ccsceics (A) (N) 
RNA Ua ooo: ine: a. pda: 4. 8h oon th} 
Kansas State College............... (A) 
ee ge Peery ae (A) (N) 
US ee eer ee (A) 
RIOT: OE MOUNONINO 5 5 660 s% Sea obddwaes (N) 
Rann UO” WII... solve ce (A) 
TUIRG UBi) 6 cccucss aie de ace a ak wee (N) 
Romewetney OF Mathew sci ks cs cs ce wn (A) 
Johns’ Hopkins Univ.. Spite ama (A) 
Univ. of Maryland....... VERGE ETE re (A) 
Harvard Univ. ...... 1O0 ce stnas eater iA) 
Mass. Inst. of Tech... a0. case ee 
worthenstern Unl¥. ..cciccccccse (A) 
Weareeurer POae. TRH. sic csceeees (N) 
RR OEE oes cdc eloee ee eas 5 ha tele 
Michigan College of M. & T..........(A) 
Michigan State College....... a = Ren 
ee Se eee ee .(A) 
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“armed services announce 
Ssuist of training schools 


tect list of schools approved for technical training of 
icemen made public by War Manpower Commission's 
wreau of Training. Additions to be made at a later date 





Univ. of Michigan (A) (N) 
Univ. of Minnesota (A) (N) 
Mississippi State . (A) 
Univ. of Missouri... (A) (N) 
Washington Univ. .. . (A) 
Missouri School of Mines . (A) 
Montana State College (A) 
Montana School of Mines (N) 
Univ. of Nebraska ‘ , (A) 
Univ. of Nevada..... (A) 
Univ. of New Hampshire... (A) 
Dartmouth College. JtN) 
Newark College of Engr.. ae 
Princeton University. (A) 
Rutgers Univeristy .. . (A) 
Stevens Institute y ; (N) 
New Mexico A. & M... ; . (A) 
Univ. of New Mexico.. .- (N) 
New Mexico Sch. of Mines or 
Brooklyn Poly. ....... o< GR 
Clarkson College ....... 7 (A) 
College of City of N. Y..... (A) 
Cooper Union ......... hw asc eeae 
Cornell University .... ...-(A) (N) 
Manhattan College .... or oo eee 
Alfred University ‘ ; beard ow eae (A) 
New York Univ....... i Sea een (A) 
Pract Tmatitwte ©... 2... s. Teer. S (A) 
wyracese Univ. ....cess Swe eens aes (A) 
Columbia Univ. .... awk eer ere (N) 
Rensselaer Poly. ......cec0- Seid-ww Balen (N) 
Union College ........ jets eenede (N) 
es ORI in cc wactawe vas reasinn (N) 
Wwenh Tnetitute .../....:5.-- ira aes wie, ee 
North Carolina State sae wens er 
TON ce dest erac ber ean (N) 
POOR ROGGE. GTS viii crew cwecccetac (A) 
Univ. @£ Metth Daekete. . ..ccccccssiuse (A) 
Geis Beate « Kacwxees ss ert er re (A) 
Univ. of Akron 3 ‘2 Sw ae a aS (A) 
Se) OE CER ks ccc an eananakaws (A) 
Case School ... : Pee TC er 
Oklahoma A. & M.. rdeereanen (A) 
Univ. of Okla...... oon RD eee 
SPY er SII ha. s iG GiGi a a od ae em emereee (A) 


(Continued on page 91) 





Russians repair bridge destroyed by enemy 


In the wake of victorious Russian armies 
pushing westward, Russian engineer regiments 
are moving up rapidly to repair damage 
wrought by the retreating enemy. 

The bridge above, near Smolensk, on the 
central front, carried a main line railroad 
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track across a small stream. It was split almost 
exactly in half by bombs set off by enemy 
troops. Engineers have jacked the structure 
back fo its original position and are now en- 
gaged in restoring the floor and the damaged 
center section. 


(Vol. p. 169) 85 
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J. S. Macdonald becomes president of the Moles 


Rear Admiral Moreell and Frank Barnes given Moles achievement awards. 


John S. Macdonald, project manager of 
Contractors for Drydocks, last week was 
installed as president of the Moles—New 
York heavy construction men’s organiza- 
succeeding Alexander Lyle. chief 
engineer of the Carleton Company. Also 
elected to ofice were Arthur A. Johnson, 
contractor, first vice-president and Alfred 
N. Warwick. contractor, second vice- 
president. Ralph W. Atwater of the 
Shultz Dredging Corp. was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


tion 


At the same meeting, the annual Moles 
Award for Outstanding Achievement in 
Heavy Construction was formally pre- 
sented to Rear Admiral Ben Moreell 
(CEC) USN, chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, U. S. Navy; and to 
Frank W. Barnes. now project manager 
on work in New England and off-shore 
bases for Geo. A. Fuller Co. and Merritt 
Chapman & Scott Corp. (ENR, Nov. 12, 
1942, p. 681). About 900 construction 
men attended the dinner at which the 
awards were made. 

Previous recipients of the Moles award 
are: Robert Moses, city and state planner 
of New York; John S. Macdonald, of 
Contractors for Drydocks; M. J. Madi- 


City seeks to block WPB 
removal of street rails 


Condemning the action of the War 
Production Board as “arbitrary. caprici- 
ous and unreasonable,” the city of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., last week began court action 
to block the removal of about 1,500 tons 
of rails embedded in railway crossings 
in the city. 

Federal Judge Marion Boyd no 
date for rendering an opinion on the 
city’s plea for a permanent injunction 
preventing War Materials, Inc., from car- 
rying out a WPB directive to reclaim the 
steel for salvage. Action on a condemna- 


set 


gan. consulting engineer and now con- 
sultant to the Undersecretary of War, 


John S. Macdonald 


and Edmund A. Prentis of Spencer White 
& Prentis, Inc., foundation contractors. 

Formal awards are usually in the form 
of an embossed parchment and a bronze 
plaque. This year’s recipients were given 
a “rain-check” on the plaque, to be made 
good when bronze is again available for 
other than war use. 


WPB cuts more projects 
from war program 


Following its policy of curtailing con- 
struction that does not contribute directly 
to the war effort (ENR, Jan. 21, p. 100, 
and the War Production 
Board said that during the past two 
weeks projects having a total cost of 
$56.538.412 were stopped. 

This brings to $1,271.389.309 the total 
cost of all projects that have been halted 
since October 23, 1942, by either the War 
Production Board or the programming 
agency. 

The cost of projects stopped during 


previous), 


is to be carried out 
eral Construction 
Morrison-Knudsen (Cy 
and the J. F. Shea Co 
Calif. 

The board received | 
letting January 21, . 
Atkinson of San Franc 
and another from S. A 
Plains, N. Y., at $10. 


Second call ¢: 


This is the second ti: 

the proje 
opening, the General-M 

Shea combination asked 

a separate bid by the S 

Cement Co. of $977.6 

These figures were rejec 

the funds available. Since they 
has been secured from the Feders)\ 
Agency and bids called for the , . 
tract. which includes fu 
ment and equipment a- 
of the 
changed to 
cooling system, and to cover 


received for 


well 


formance work. —Specif 


were include a 


amounts of rock excavation. cempy) 


concrete, 
General Construction 


shing the 


Co. and | 
Shea Co. participated in constructin: 
the first step of the dam—a conor 


variable arch structure. The new cop, 


will increase the height of the dam 


Elevation 1380 


to 


of water. 


PRA records continuing 


highway travel drop 


Traffic on rural highways was of 


Elevation 1545 
pounding an additional 578.000 acy 


percent in the newly rationed area and 


percent in the eastern rationed ar 


a 


December, as compared with the sa 


month a year ago, according to t! 
lic Roads Administration. 


The counts were taken by 43 state hig 
thar 


departments on 
“electric eye” recorders. 


way more 


y 


The 49 percent decline in traf 
rural roads in the East in December « 
pares with declines of about 42 pert 
the previous two months. 
counted for in part by the elimination’ 
Christmas pleasure driving, reduced \4 
of gas coupons, and the week-end £0 
line “freeze” late in the 
said. The 48 percent decline in the nev 
rationed area compares with decreas 
about 23 percent in previous month 


tio’ order by the agency was blocked 
recently when Judge Boyd granted the 
city’s plea for a temporary injunction. 

In asking the permanent injunction, 
John L. Exby, city attorney, questioned 
the authority of a federal agency to con- 
demn public property already in use. 

Commissioner O. P. Williams of the i 
Department of Public Works testified that 
the rails. sunk in concrete, made cross- 
ing smoother and prevented cracks and 
holes from appearing. He said city traf- 
fic paralyzed if all the rails 
were Mavor Walter 
Chandler and other witnesses added tes- 
timony that the city had located 2.700 
tons of rails above ground in abandoned 
side tracks. 


the week ending January 22 was listed 
as $56.344.612; the of 
stopped during the week ending January 
29 was listed as $193,800—the smallest 
weekly total since the WPB’s Facility 
Review Committee was established. 


cost projects 


and 


DI 
} 


month. rh 


Seattle awards contract 
for raising Ross Dam 


would be Subject to the approval of the Federal 
Power Commission, the Seattle (Wash.) 
Board of Public Works has awarded a 
$7.144.922 contract for construction of 
the second step of the Ross storage dam 


on the Skagit power project. The work 


Cost of converting eleven Milwavs 
city owned buildings from oil to ca 
burning heating plants would be %: 
according to a report by Manual | 
superintendent of bridges and buildiv! 


removed at once. 
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fic moves on new 
thwest Canada roads 


\Jberta. Canada, government 
man, quoted by the Canadian 
\ssociation. revealed last week that 
from Edmonton was proceeding as 
Hay River. Yukon Territory, at the 
ond of Great Slave Lake, using 
constructed road links connecting 
m Alberta with the Northwest 









ries. : 
spokesman said supplies for north- 


ad projects were now being moved 
ck convoy over this route. 

b7).mile road from Grimshaw in 
m Alberta has been put through 
-River and is now being extended 
rovidence—where the Mackenzie 
ows from Great Slave Lake. 

. work was said to have been done 
_§. government crews to enable 
to get supplies into the north 
ry for projects not along the route 
newly-completed Alcan Highway- 

) lies some 275 miles to the west. 
t reports said another new road 
vetween Hay River and Fort Smith, 
iles southwest of Hay River, also 
mnder construction. 

construction of a new highway 
of the Peace River in the Macken- 
iver area by the United States gov- 
ent was disclosed in the Canadian 
» of Commons at Ottawa recently. 
e Minister King said that the new 
system as well as the Alcan High- 
will be handed over to Canada after 
ar. 


























)p Ahad “best year” in 
was of #942, Fleming reports 


ed are he Federal Works Agency, fully con- 
» cane’ (0 War activities, had its “best 
the Py * in 1942, as measured by the 


int of new work completed and the 
of that work to the nation, accord- 
to an annual report submitted to 
gress by Maj. Gen. Philip B. Flem- 
administrator. 

myersion was characteristic through- 
the agency and its constituent or- 
zations. The Public Buildings Ad- 
stration concentrated on quick. eco- 
ical, temporary construction of of- 
buildings for war bureaus, hospitals 
dormitories; the Public Roads Ad- 
istration gave chief attention to more 
600 access roads to key war plants 
military and naval establishments, 
\lean Highway, additional construc- 
on the Pan-American Highway and 
‘walle work: and the Office of the Federal 
a ks Administration pressed a program 
ee public works or community facili- 
1 a | and the preparation of a shelf of 
ects for postwar construction. 
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CINFERING NEWS-RECORD 


Funds voted for Navy's 
mobile drydock work 


\ bill authorizing the construction of 
floating drydocks that could accompany 
American and other allied navies to com- 
bat areas was passed by the House of 
Representatives last week by a voice 
vote. 

The bill would make available $210.- 
000.000 to provide docks for cruisers and 
vessels of similar size, for destroyers, and 
for patrol ships. There would be five 
built for cruisers at a cost of $56,500,000; 
18 for destroyers at a cost of $54.000.000. 
and 25 for patrol craft at a cost of $22.- 
500,000. The remaining $77,000.000 
would be used for collateral facilities and 
incidental work. 

Navy experts two weeks ago had asked 
the House for the funds (ENR, Feb. 4, p. 
153) on the ground that there is a press- 
ing need for increased drydock facilities 
all over the world to aid in prosecution 
of the war. The Navy estimated that the 
drydocks in the program would be com- 
pleted within 20 months, without tress- 
passing upon other projects. 


Oil line 82 miles long 
completed in Ohio 


Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, 
last week announced completion of the 
82-mile, 8-in. oil pipeline extending from 


a point near Fostoria, O., to near Akeon 
O. (ENR, Oct. 15, 1942, p. 518). 

The $1.400,000 project, sponsored by 
the Defense Plant Corporation, is to be 
operated by the Ohio Emergency Pipe 
line Co., jointly owned by the Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio, Sun Oil Co.. and Shell 
Oil Co. It will serve as a connecting link 
between pipelines heretofore in existence 
owned by Standard Oil and Sun Susque- 
hanna Products Co. 

Construction started in August. 1942. 


Pennsylvania sets flood 
cost over two millions 


The damage caused by floods in 
Pennsylvania in 1942 resulted in damage 
to the state’s roads and bridges of $2.- 
341.591, the state Department of High- 
ways said last week. 

The department said that 167 bridges 
and other structures were damaged, and 
69 destroyed in ten storms from May 
23 to September 27. To date, 125 of the 
structures damaged have been restored 
to service, and 42 are still under repair. 
Of the bridges destroyed, five have been 
rebuilt, ten have been placed under con- 
tract for reconstruction and others are in 
the planning stage. Thirty-seven tem- 
porary bridges have been put in serv- 
ice. 

The highway department divided the 
1942 damage into $1,288,904 for roads 
and $1,052,687 for bridges. 








Acme Newspictures 


Island airfield repaired for fighters 


The road-roller brigade shown above 
crushes stones gathered and spread by peasant 
women who are working to keep Allied air- 
fields on the Cyprus in topnotch shape. 

The women, several of whom are shown 
above, gather the stones by hand, break them 
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into small sizes with hammers and then are 
used as labor crews to spread the material 
evenly for roller treatment. 

The island, in mid-Mediterranean, has been 
a major base of operations for the Royal air 
force and other allied air operations. 
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WASHINGTON 
HIGHLIGHTS 


Pipe for big oil line 
produced at record rate 


Production of pipe for the eastern por- 
tion of the Texas-East Coast oil pipeline 
at the National Tube Co.’s Lorain, Ohio, 
works, is now at the record pace of 5.8 
miles a day, according to the Petroleum 
Administration for War. 

Having completed delivery of pipe for 
the western portion of the line in exactly 
four months from the time production 
began, National Tube immediately started 
turning out the main line material to 
complete the eastern segment of the 
project, which will bring Texas crude 
and fuel oil to the East Coast area (ENR, 
Jan. 28, p. 106). 


EXTENSION to three Pacific Coast States 
of the program for concentration of re- 
inforcing bar production in steel rail 
re-rolling mills was announced recently 
by H. G. Batcheller, Director of the WPB 
Steel Division. Earlier this month WPB 
announced that no reinforcing bars 
would be made from new steel except 
those that could not be supplied by re- 
rolling mills because of size or specifica- 
At the time of the 
announcement, the states of 
Washington, Oregon and California were 
exempted from terms of the program be- 
cause rail steel production facilities in 
those states are relatively small. Because 
of the continuing downward trend of de- 
mand fer reinforcing bars, however, it is 
now felt that the re-rolling mill capacity 
available will be sufficient to take care of 
requirements in those states. 


tion requirements. 
original 


a New Orleans. La.. con- 
struction firm, has been denied priority 


OaKLawn, INc.. 


assistance for the next six months by 
WPB for alleged failure to observe agree- 
ments entered into when preference rat- 
ings covering defense housing projects 
were granted the company last March. 
WPB said the construction company 
undertook to give preference in occupancy 
to defense workers who wished to rent, 
but in violation of theterms under which 
preference ratings had been authorized, 
sold 23 of the 110 houses it planned to 
erect before work on them was started. 


SUPERSEDING all previous critical lists, 
the War Production Board last week re- 
leased the seventh issue of the Material 
Substitutions and Supply list. Zine. 
chromium, methyl methacrylate, benzol 
and derivatives. methyl] alcohol, birch and 
Douglas plywood are among materials 
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Contractors win award for Navy barge building 


The Army-Navy "E" award has been pre- 
sented to Quincy Barge Builders of Quincy, Ill., 
for outstanding performance in building tank 
landing barges of the type above for the Navy. 
The firm is a combination of Bates & Rogers 
Construction Corp., Chicago; Mississippi Val- 
ley Structural Stee! Co., St. Louis; and Stupp 
Bros. Bridge and Iron Co., St. Louis. 

These contractors not only switched from 
heavy construction and bridge building to 
barge building, but did it so successfully that 
their contract was finished far ahead of sched- 
ule. The barges, of all-welded construction, 


that have become more critical in supply 
since Nov. 2. when the previous list was 
issued. Current supplies of more than 
200 basic materials are insufficient for 
war and essential civilian demands. the 
list reveals, and in a number of cases for 
war demands alone. 


Att Manuracturers of portable roll 
crushers are permitted to build the five 
sizes listed in Schedule II of Limitation 
Order L-217 under terms of the schedule 
as amended last week by the Director 
General for Operations. Schedule II 
originally restricted the manufacture of 
portable rol] crushers to persons cur- 
rently producing the sizes listed. This 
restriction is now revoked. 


AN ENGINEERING license law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been introduced 
into Congress. Similar bills have been 
introduced at recent session of 
Congress, but disagreement pro- 
visions has prevented enactment. The 
present bill would grant licenses in 
branches—civil, electrical, etc. 
Two types of license would be granted— 
“engineer” and “professional engineer.” 
the difference being that the professional 
engineer agrees not to have any financial 
interest in firms producing products used 
in his designs. 


every 
over 


specific 
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were fabricated in the plants of the Miss 
Valley and Stupp companies and oxen 
ot Quincy. Hulls were prefabricated 
sections, each as large as shipping ix 
would permit, and shipped to the oy 
yord, which was staffed by Bates & Rogers 
assembled barges were /aunched ond 4 
equipped for delivery under their own po 

Rear Admiral W. C. Watts, USN. (2 
ond Col. John T. Rhett, represented the N 
and Army, respectively, af the oword ¢ 
monies. Quincy Barge Builders are co 


with another navy contract. 


WPB names Dresser chie 
of construction division 


Ferdinand J. C. Dresser. of Clevelar 
has been appointed director of the ¥ 
Production Board’s Construction Divis 
succeeding William V. Kahler. w! 
signed recently (ENR, Jan. 14. ; 

Before accepting the _ positio 
Dresser was in charge of the engineeri 
section of the Army Specialist 
where, with the rank of colonel. le 
been responsible for the selection of «1 
neer personnel qualified for commis 
ing in the specialist corps 


McCallum named head 0 
OCD sanitary service 


Gordon E. McCallum, sanitary engi 
who has been acting as assistant ¢! 
sanitary engineer for the Office of liv 
Defense, has been named acting ¢ 
sanitary engineer, the U. 5. P 
Health Service said last week 

Sanitary Engineer Ralph F. Tar 
of the Public Health Service. who 4 
been chief sanitary engineer for the \' 
since August, 1941, has been recalle¢ 
the Public Health Service by ' 
Surgeon-General. 
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To curb speculation in 
olumbia Basin lands 


Bills to curb speculation in land to be 
ated as part of the Columbia Basin 
ject were recently reported favorably 
committees of the House and Senate. 
he Columbia Basin project—now held 
until the end of the war—provides for 
irrigation of a huge tract of land with 
er from Grand Coulee reservoir. The 
ate version of the bill would include 
vision for a broadly-planned develop- 
nt of the area by the Bureau of Recla- 
ion, but this is unlikely to get by the 


se. 
ommon to both bills is the desire to 
vent speculators from buying the un- 
igated land at a “dry” price and then. 
on the project is built, re-selling the 
dat a high “wet” price. To prevent 
;.. the bills empower the bureau itself 
buy land at the “dry” price and then 
sell the settlers in 160-acre tracts. The 
cale would be subject to such condi- 
ns as the bureau might set—presum- 
ly forbidding subsequent sale at a price 
eater than the dry price plus the 
jue of improvements. 
This would give the bureau a rather 
re direct Control over speculation than 
< its present practice of requiring a 
fund to the reclamation district of a 
rtion of any speculative profits as a 
ndition for the delivery of water. 
The Senate bill, in addition, would 
pthorize the bureau to make improve- 
ents to the land it buys before re-selling 
This would open the way for a 
heme of the bureau’s to develop the 
ole irrigated area according to an in- 
rated regional plan. A bill containing 
is feature was passed by the Senate last 
ar but was knocked out by the House. 
xpectation is that the House bill will 
evail this time. 


Connecticut sees deficit 
in future road funds 


\ book deficit of $2,000,000 in the 
mnecticut highway fund for the 1943- 
5 biennium, due to gasoline and tire 
strictions, is foreseen in a report sub- 
ited to the governor recently by High- 
vy Commissioner William J. Cox. 

The commissioner asked for return to 
¢ highway fund from the state general 
nd of $1,000,000 expended from high- 
ay revenues in 1931 to start construc- 
m of the Merritt Parkway. Other re- 
ests included in Mr. Cox’ report were 
T permission to charge the Defense 
uncil and other state agencies for 
n-highway work done for these agen- 
s. and that more money be taken from 
€ Connecticut state general fund and 
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less from the highway fund to defray 
cost of the state police department. 

Mr. Cox asked for appointment of a 
bi-partisan commission to plan a_ post 
war highway program. He said that all 
major highway construction must halt 
for the duration, including work on the 
Wilbur Cross Parkway, improvement of 
the Boston Post Road and development 
of the Bridgeport-Waterbury highway. 

In recommending a long range high- 
way program for postwar days, the com- 
missioner predicted that cars will be de- 
veloped to operate more economically and 
on greater mileage per gallon of gasoline. 
This, he explained, will complicate high- 
way programs by decreasing tax rev- 
enues. To offset this expected decrease, 
he asked for a basis for allocating town 
aid funds by mileage of roads in each 
town instead of according to the present 
rule that gives large and small towns 
the same relative amounts. 


London seeks remedy for 
tight housing conditions 


London, England, is facing its worst 
housing shortage since the end of the last 
war, according to the British Supply 
Council in North America. 

The shortage results from the fact that 
London’s population, depleted more than 
two years ago by evacuations, is again 
rising rapidly as civil servants and office 
workers flock back wholesale to the city. 
While these people were away in other 
parts of the country, air raids destroyed 
thousands of homes that would otherwise 
have been available. 

Two solutions of the problems have 
been proposed to the Ministry of Works 
and Planning and to local housing au- 
thorities, with the assertion that if the 
proposals were adopted, thousands could 
be accommodated. The proposals are 
that the Ministry increase the limitation 
of $400 placed on allowable house re- 
pairs, and that the local authorities 
should give up houses which have been 
kept reserved for people who have been 
bombed out of their homes. 

In reply, the Ministry has said that 
there was no likelihood that the $400 
limit on repairs would be raised, but 
added that repairs had been allowed to 
the utmost extent that labor and mate- 
rials were available. The value of work 
sanctioned so far since the limitation or- 
der was put into effect has totaled about 
$208,000,000 and the value of work re- 
fused about $96,000,000. Local authori- 
ties said that although 35,000 houses in 
the London area were originally reserved 
for air raid victims, that number had been 
considerably scaled down and was con- 
stantly under review. 
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New York reveals new air- 
port as world's biggest 


The first detailed description of New 
York City’s new municipal airport 
Idlewild Airport 
tained in a report submitted recently to 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia by William B. 
Herlands, commissioner of investigation. 

The new airport will have an area of 
2.576 acres, about three times the 
of Central Park and almost five 
the size of LaGuardia Field, which was 
considered huge when opened in 1939. 

The field will have 13 miles of run- 
ways for land planes and three landing 
areas in Jamaica Bay, on the south shore 
of Long Island, for seaplanes. The run- 
ways. each 200 ft. wide. will be laid out 
in pairs in four different wind directions 
to permit planes to land and take off 
simultaneously on each pair of runways. 
In addition, the airport will have five 
miles of paved taxi strips 100 ft. wide. 

Joseph Meehan chief engineer for the 
city’s Department of Marine and Avia- 
(formerly Department of Docks), 
last that only construction 
operations in progress at the field at 
present are earth fill operations which 
are now about 65 percent complete. He 
added that engineers in his department 
were now preparing plans before calling 
bids for paving of major runways. 

The city undertook construction of 
Idlewild Airport in 1941, after the Navy 
took over Floyd Bennett Field. 
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War Measure 


Readers of Engineering News- 
Record will observe that the 
“trim size” of the current issue 
of the magazine is slightly smaller 
than that of previous numbers. 
The reduction in size has been 
made to enable the publishers to 
meet an order of the War Produc- 
tion Board limiting the amount 
of paper that may be used in 
1943. Subscribers will note, how- 
ever, that no change has been 
made in size of type or in the 
amount of editorial content per 
page, but that a substantial sav- 
ing in paper has been effected 
merely by trimming the margins. 

The publishers have adopted 
the new size as a war measure 
and as a contribution to the con- 
servation of manpower and trans- 
portation facilities in the produc- 
tion and distribution of paper. 
Service to the reader has not been 
sacrificed and will be maintained 
as far as humanly possible in the 
face of the problems confronting 
all of us in our united efforts to 
win the war. 
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BRIEF NEWS 


THe Portianpn General Electric Co. 
has been order by Ormand R. Bean, Ore- 
gon state public utilities commissioner. 
to make a substantial and unconditional 
rate reduction in the Portland area, and 
to establish a reserve fund for the bene- 


ht of customers. 


Brickiayers Union No. 1 of Arkansas 
has served notice on all state contractors 
that its members have voted to continue 
present wage scales of $1.621% per hour 
for an eight hour day, with double time 
for Saturdays and Sundays and all holi- 
days recognized by the union. 


THe Sprincrietp, Ill., Housing <Au- 
thority has received word from Washing- 
ton saying that the proposed war housing 
project of 1.850 dwelling units has been 
reduced to 250 units. The original esti- 
mated cost of the project—which also 
was to have included a schoolhouse for 
600-900 children—was $5,000,000. 


Texas enjoyed the greatest construc- 
tion year in its history in 1942, accord- 
ing to figures released recently at Fort 
Worth. Awards for all types of work in 
1942 were valued at $825,704.245. Out- 
standing among war contracts were syn- 
thetic rubber plants valued at $93,000,- 
000. 


Brinces on Fifth Avenue between 23rd 
and 24th Sts., and at Fifth Alley and 
22nd St.. were under construction in Bes- 
semer, Ala., last week. Both structures 
will speed the flow of war traffic through 
the city. 


Recentiy awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
for excellence were Brown & Root, Inc.., 
W. S. Bellow Construction Company and 
Columbia Construction Company for 
their part in constructing the Naval Air 


Station at Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Tue St. Louis. Mo. City Planning Com- 
mission has warned the city that the 
population would drop from its present 
850.000 to about 500,000 by 1980, unless 
there is rehabilitation and 
blighted residential areas. 


of obsolete 


Tue Iiurvors State Division of Water- 
ways recently completed its tenth year 
of operating 14 movable bridges and 
navigation aids on the Illinois deep water- 
way, with a perfect record of no acci- 
dents and no delays to water-borne com- 
according to Maj. Walter A. 


Rosenfield, director of public works and 


merce, 


yuildings. Since completion of the water- 
way in 1933. the state division has been 
responsibility for 


charged with 


tion of bridges between Lemont, III... and 


opera- 
the mouth of the Illinois river at Grafton. 
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New York governor asks 
rise in road repair budget 


Making his initial budget address to 
the New York state legislature recently, 
Thomas E. Dewey recom- 
mended an increase of $2,000,000 in ap- 
propriations for maintenance and repair 
of state highways and restoration of full 
state aid to towns and counties for sim- 
ilar road repair purposes. 

“Because of the war, no extensive high- 
way construction can be undertaken at 
this time.” the governor said, “but our 
highways must be maintained. They are 
vital to the transportation needs of our 
war industries and com- 


Governor 


armed services, 
merce, 

“As a result of past inadequate ap- 
propriations, our highways have deter- 
iorated. Although passenger traffic has 
declined, heavy trucking which does the 
most damage, has increased.” 


Work goes ah: id on 
Yadkin River p. sjec} 


Although the War 
has not yet given an 
whether it will perm 
tion work to proceed, 
other preliminary w 
with the High Point. \ 
power plant and dan 
River (ENR, June 4. 
being speeded up. acc: 
Carpenter, project eng 

WPB has recently Is 
ing work on many pro 
17, 1942, p. 829) in o 
1943 construction progr 
manpower and material 

William Freeman of H 
the surveying contract. | 
assisted in expediting 
R. Holway & Associates 
neers of Tulsa, Okla. 


JOBS OF THE WEEK 


HOUSING, California 


Robert McCarthy Co., San Francisco, Calif., was lowest bidder 
Contra Costa County, when government agency opened bids. Tota 


$12,000,000. 
HOUSING, Utah 


Public Housing Authority, Kansas City, Mo., received lowest 
projects from J. I. Barnes Construction Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, $247 
Burns & McDonnell, Kansas City, Mo. are engineers 


HOUSING, New York 


Niagara Falls Housing 


Authority, Niagara Falls, awarded housing 


Wilcox Construction Co. and Bowen Fireproofing Co., Long Island (its 


Association of Licensed 


HOUSING, Nebraska 


Architects, Niagara Falls, architects. 


U. S. Engineers, Kansas City, Mo., awarded contracts for two housing pr 
Green Brothers Construction Co., Worland, Wyo., $1,027,017 and $447 
tively. Fisher & Fisher, Denver, Colo. are architects. 


HOUSING, North Carolina 


Public Housing Authority, NHA, Atlanta, Ga. awarded housing contra 


and F. J. Construction Co., Conover, N. C., $1,249,280. 
C. and J. J. Rowland, Kinston N. C. are architects. 


boro, N. 
BUILDING, Wyoming 


U. S. Engineer, Omaha, Neb., awarded contract for buildings to Peter Ki 
Estimated cost $1,500,000. 


Co., Omaha, Neb. 


BUILDING, Alabama 


A. J. Maxwe 


R. P. Farnsworth & Co., New Orleans, La., has been awarded contr 
Engineers, Mobile, Ala. for building at estimated cost $5,000,000. 


CAR YARDS, Crestline, O. 


Pennsylvania R.R. Co., W. D. Wiggins, chief engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. ava! 
contract for constructing car yards and other improvements to J. ‘ 
Sons, Inc., Fort Wayne and Ferguson & Edmonson Co., Pittsburg! 


cost $1,000,000. 


PLANT, Minnesota 


Defense Plant Corp., Washington, D. C. awarded contract for war plant ! 
Construction Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Estimated cost $4,000,000. 


FACILITIES, New York and New Jersey 


Bureau of Yards & Docks, Washington, D. C. awarded contract addit 
facilities in New York metropolitan area to W. J. Barney Corp 


$2,714,000. 


NOTE 
News section beginning on page 243. 
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Additional bidding and contract news on many projects large and small appear in 
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OBITUARY 





edy. wh 


civil engineer and 
partner of the architectural and 
neering firm of Atwood & Weeks, 
Durham. N. C., died at Durham 
3 A native of Provincetown, Mass., 
red in engineering capacities with 
Metropolitan Water Board at Boston; 
the Department of Water Supply, 
and Electricity in New York City; 
the Bureau of Filtration at Phila- 
phia. Pa., and among other activities 
construction manager of the Yale 
| at New Haven, Conn. 


Atwood, 71, 





sm Kennedy, 95. one of Canada’s 
or hydraulic engineers, died Jan. 
' Montreal. In his active years, Mr. 
, retired in 1925, designed 
jirected construction of many of 
ost important hydraulic, hydroelec- 
und waterworks plants in the Ottawa 
parts of 
Maritime 





uel E, Burd, civil engineer and con- 
ction superintendent with the Piggott 
struction Co. of Hamilton, Ont., died 
ntly there. 


n Hunter Manning, Jr., 33, assistant 
ineer with the Corps of Engineers at 
tral Hill Dam in Alabama, died at 
field, Ala., Feb. 1. 


bert L. Porter, 64, civil engineer of 
Se 


ago, Ill., died Feb. 1. 


ier A. Kramer, 64, engineer, builder 
industrialist of McComb, Miss., died 
& prove Mire Feb. 4. He was Mississippi’s first 


hway engineer, served 12 years as 


or of McComb, and designed, built 


y ice plants. 
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sical Volume — Dollar Value 
Mjusted for cost changes 
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Service training schools 


(Continued from page S85) 


Oregon State College... (A) 
Carnegie Tech. .. tA) (HN) 
Drexel Inst. Pols (Ad 
Lafayette College (A) 
Lehigh Univ. , (A) 
Pennsylvania State (A) tN) 


Univ. of Pennsylvania (A) ¢ 
Univ. of Pittsburgh ( 
Villanova College ( 
Bucknell Univ ( 
Swathmore College ( 
Rhode Island State. . (A) 
Brown Univ. ( 
Clemson Agri. . ( 
The Citadel oa ( 
Univ. of South Carolina ( 
South Dakota A. & M.. ( 


-sfere 


Soum Dakota Mines (N> 
Univ. of Tennessee (A) 
Vanderbilt Univ ‘Ad 
Texas A. & M tA) 
Texas Tech. College tA) 
Rice Institute iN) 
Southern Methodist iN) 
Univ. of Texas iN) 
Univ. of Utah (A) 
Utah State Ve aA) 
Norwich Univ \) 
Univ. of Vermont (A) 
Virginia Mil. Inst (A) 
Virginia Poly (A) 
Univ. of Virginia iN) 
Washington State (A) 
Univ. of Washington (A) €ND 
West Virginia Univ (A) 
Univ. of Wisconsin (A) OND 
Marquette Univ (N) 
Univ. of Wyoming \) 








CONTRACTS AND CAPITAL 





ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION volume for 
the week, $70,939,000, is 13 percent lower 
than a week ago, and 32 percent below 
the total for the corresponding 1942 
week. Private construction declines 47 
percent from the preceding week, and 30 
percent from a year ago. Public work 
is 8 percent below last week, and 33 per- 
cent under last year as all types of public 
work fell off. 

The current week’s construction brings 
1943 volume to $379,561,000, an average 
age of $63,260,000 for each of the six 
weeks of the year. On the weekly average 
basis, 1943 volume is 50.5 percent below 
the total reported for the seven-week 
period in 1942. Private construction de- 
clines 54.5 percent, and public work is 
50 percent lower than last year, when 
adjusted for the difference in the number 
of weeks reported. 

New capital for construction purposes 
for the week totals $41,000, and is 
made up entirely of state and municipal 
bond sales. The week’s new financing 
brings the 1943 total to $5,447,000 for 
the six weeks of the year, a volume that 
compares with $1,104,629,000 reported 
for the seven-week period last year. 


REPORTED CONSTRUCTION 
AND CAPITAL 
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CONTRACTS 
(Thousands of dollars) 
Week Ending 
Feb. 12 Feb. 4 Feb. 11 





1942 19438 1943 
Federal -». $85,149 $70,002 $64,182 
State & Municipal 11,801 1.354 1,225 
Total public. $96,950 $71,356 $65,407 
Total private. 7.943 10,440 5,532 
TOTALS .. “$104,893 $81,796 $70,939 
Cumulative 
19438. ‘ (tH weeks) S379.561 
1942... (7 weeks)... ‘ $804 : 


Note: Minimum size projects included are 
Waterworks and waterways projects, $15,000: 
other public works, $25,000; industrial build 
ings, $40,000; other buildings, $150,000 


NEW PRODUCTIVE CAPITAL 


Cumulative 





1942 19438 
7 weeks 6 weeks 
NON-FEDERAL .. $125,924 $5,447 
Corp. Securities. ee nk eas 
State & Mun.... 83,905 3.047 
R.F.C. loans.... 13,829 1.500 
FEDERAL si aller $978,705 
TOTAL CAPITAL. $1,104,629 $5,447 
ENR INDEX NUMBERS 
Index Base 1 
1918 
Construction’ Cost. .Feb. "43. .283.48 
Building Cost......Feb.'43. .226.90 
WU dwedkasiaceded Jan. “43. .172 





FHA MORTGAGES 
Week Ending 


Feb, 7 Jan. 30 Feb. € 
1942 1943 1943 
Selected for 
appraisal 
Tite 2... $14,840 $3,716 * 
Tithe Wi... $17,490 $6,752 ° 


* Not yet available. 


ENR CONSTRUCTION VOLUME 





MILLIONS RECORD 
OF DOLLARS WEEKLY 
PER WEEK STAGES 


400 
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Comment and Discussion 


Readers’ opinions on matters that concern engineers and contractors 


WPA Wasteful and Political 


Sir: The WPA, its worth, useless- 
ness and ramifications can be dis- 
cussed endlessly. As a non-federal 
public official who for the past ten 
years has been in charge of local re- 
lief work initiated by the county, state 
and federal governments, I can truth- 
fully state that the federal relief proj- 
ects have been the most wasteful, in- 
eficient and political controlled of 
all. I could cite hundreds of incidents, 
but this would serve no useful pur- 
pose, as every other local public offi- 
cial could do the same. Past history 
on relief work can be useful only if 
its record can be wisely used in plan- 
ning for the future. 

To me the main defect of a federal 
WPA or other such relief administra- 
tion, is its pernicious political con- 
trol. To deny that such control has ex- 
isted shows either lack of knowledge 
of federal work-relief affairs, or else 
an approval of the premise that to the 


political victor belongs the spoils. In 
my knowledge, federal politics and its 
influence on state, county and local 
politicians was the controlling factor 
in causing most of the confusion, in- 


eficiency and wastefulness of the 
WPA effort. 

It would be extremely absurd to 
claim there would be no local political 
manipulation if local authorities had 
full jurisdiction over the finances 
and operations of work-relief proj- 
ects. Past experience, however, defi- 
nitely shows that local jurisdictions 
have performed more effectively on 
their own than under federal control. 

In my opinion, if funds are to be 
furnished by the federal government 
for general unemployment relief, the 
best results will be secured by making 
direct grants to the various states and 
then permitting them to plan, direct 
and control their own relief projects. 
The states in turn can make the 
proper and necessary allocations to 
their various political subdivisions, 
and in this manner the actual expen- 
diture of the money will be in local 
hands where the elected public offi- 
cials are close to the voters and can 
be retained or rejected on their rec- 
ords of performance. 
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As a matter of fact, no federal 
funds should be used at all for such 
purposes, as work relief projects 
should be financed entirely by the 
various states with an allocation of 
costs or taxes to the political subdivi- 
sions in proportion to the state funds 
used. This is simply applying the 
principal of “home rule”, which the 
country by now must appreciate is 
the true way of living the American 
life. 

Bureaucratic control from Wash- 
ington must be eliminated from work 
relief projects of any nature, if the 
best interests of our unemployed are 
to be protected and preserved, and if 
the public funds of the people are not 
to be politically and shamefully 
wasted. 

ARTHUR RICHARDS 


Engineer-Executive 
Larchmont, N. Y. 


WPA Helped Small Towns 


Sir: After reading the editorial in 
the Dec. 17, 1942, issue of Engineer- 
ing News-Record 1 cannot resist the 
temptation to offer some defense for 
WPA in my humble way. 

WPA, as well as any other under- 
taking, can be justly criticized from 
some angle, but I rather think your 
criticism was based on personal or 
political feeling, as you left no doubt 
that in your opinion it was all wrong 
and so horrible that we should harbor 
no part of it in our memories. Are 
you so absent minded, that you fail 
to remember there was nothing better 
offered at the time to prevent hunger 
for millions of good honest American 
people. 

I do think you should be more 
considerate of a movement that pre- 
vented millions of people from going 
hungry. especially the thousands of 
undernourished children which you 
know existed at the time public as- 
sistance was started, and besides pro- 
viding work for heads of families and 
aiding them to maintain the American 
standard of living. I wish to point 
out a few things provided by WPA 
that I cannot consider as waste, for 
example in the little village in which 
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I live (population 80 

a water system, (f 

drinking water instead 

from contaminated w: 

ers and approximately 

hard surfaced streets \ 

not have hoped for h 

for WPA; also our s 
regardless of race, 

have been furnished 

anced meals at school { 

ing from three to six ce) \s per ted 
or if children were finar: jal}, unal 
to pay they were given ieals fre, 
charge; also many localities hy 
been provided with improved 
tary conditions which has saved; a 
lives; also thousands 0! 
structures on highways have heey, » 
placed, dangerous curves on ji) 
ways have been eliminated, moder 
schools and other public buildin 
have been provided through Wp4 
Some of the best engineers and othe 
trained men in our country have heey 
provided employment and an oppor. 
tunity to follow their profession an 
broaden their experience. 

Waste? Sure there has been was. 
but not so much that you would clas 
it “Waste Passes Away”. You mux 
realize that there is waste in any up. 
dertaking regardless of how lars 
how small; you may find it in your 
organization. 

Value received from WPA cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents, it 
must be measured by what it was 
intended for, to eliminate hunger and 
possibly revolt from the depressed 
people of our nation, and while elim: 
inating hunger and distress, provided 
some of the things which are essential 
to better living conditions for all the 
people instead of a privileged few. 

You speak of the sponsors or local 
governmental officials being oppo-d 
to the program. Yes this is true, but 
in many instances it was because the 
were unable to cash in political) 
resented a part or all of the obliga 
tions that must meet to participate. 
They were free to discontinue at a! 
time if they so wished. 

It appears to me that your know! 
edge of functioning of WPA is lim- 
ited, and you are basing your crit: 
cism on criticism from  variols 
sources. This criticism has been ver) 
strong the past few months becaust 
WPA was extended beyond the perio? 
of need. 

You speak of lowering rather than 
raising self-respect. This may be true 
of some instances, but in a large per 
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tage you are wrong. You must 
rember that WPA workers con- 


-d of the highest type and the low- 


type workers, and with a few ex- 
ions they accepted private em- 
-ment when available. I am in a 
‘tion to know that there are a 


,e number of workers now doing 
ortant defense jobs who received 
;- training while employed on 
a a recent subscriber to the 
sineering News-Record, and like 
ublication very much. Continue 
speak your thoughts in your edi- 
ials, but please be fair. 
Kennett Murpocu 
Hamden, Ohio 


PA was Realistic 


Sir: It seems to me that the blanket 
ndemnation of WPA in the editorial 
the Dec. 17 issue is rather severe. 
lief of some kind just had to be, no 
atter What it was called. Bank fail- 
es by the hundreds, crop failures, 
rving live stock, hungry and naked 
ple of pride and still willing to 
rk, Surely, we are grateful to a 
vernment which tried to alleviate 
some manner these conditions. 
During the life of the WPA there 
s also carried on a great PWA pro- 
am, which, because of the use of 
ormous labor saving equipment, 
iled to make much of a dent in the 
or surplus. Even now, with a 50 
lion construction program going 
n, has it been able to absorb all the 
bor in every locality? 
Every WPA project had to have a 
ublic sponsor and that sponsor had 
right to insist, and should have, 
at the WPA projects be operated 
ficiently and economically. Thou- 
ds of good engineers worked night 
d day trying to provide plans and 
iministration for needed govern- 
ental projects, and millions of 
orthwhile projects were completed. 
sa matter of fact there were count- 
ss thousands of sewer, street, water- 
orks, highway and bridge projects 
hich were badly needed by the com- 
bunities, but absolutely could not be 
nanced either by the abutting prop- 
ries or the taxing agency. 


If we will look at the WPA in the 


orrect way, we will realize that it 


turned double value. It provided 
od for millions, and millions of per- 
anent improvements. As an engi- 


peer who made plans and proposals 


ot hundreds of men and worked 
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hundreds of men on WPA projects. 
I did not find any more loafers than 
you would find on any contract job. 
It was impossible for the WPA to 
take a man who never was any good 
on any job and make him over into a 
great worker, although many were 
taught new trades on WPA work. Any 
engineer can dream of projects and 
plans, but I want to tell you it took 
real ingenuity and a real engineer to 
design worthwhile projects, employ- 
ing a large amount of unskilled labor 
and financed by a community short 
of money because people had no 
money to pay taxes with. Any blanket 
condemnation of the WPA is a 
blanket condemnation of thousands 
of engineers who worked terribly hard 
in a time of great need, and they 
should be commended. 

This letter is not intended as a 
blanket recommendation of all WPA 
work and personnel, because in such 
an enormous task there is bound to 
show up a number of black marks 
and scars. Let us be big enough to 
look at the overall picture and give 
credit where it is due. 

Let us be practical and not too 
theoretical in dealing with men beg- 
ging for crumbs. 

Ben C. Date, 


County 
Falls City, 


Engineer, 


Nebr. 


WPA and Henry George 


Sir: In an editorial in your issue 
of Jan. 14 you say of WPA, “No na- 
tion on the threshold of planning a 
postwar world should begin by re- 
signing itself to the inevitability of 
such a philosophy,” but “what is the 
answer to unemployment relief we do 
not profess to know.” 

The Robert Schalkenbach Founda- 
tion, 32 East 29th St., New York City, 
has a library full of material ably 
dealing with that subject, carefully 
analyzed half a century ago by Henry 
George, and as live today as when he 
wrote it. In the Spring of 1933 an edi- 
torial in Liberty made the statement 
that if taxes were removed from in- 
dustry (and shifted to the unearned 
increment of land-values) the depres- 
sion would end in thirty days. Cer- 
tainly relieving industry of (what 
was then) more than a ten-billion- 
dollar burden annually, would have 
gone far toward helping it re-establish 
itself. Instead of that, taxes on indus- 
try were pyramided and repyramided, 
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and it took a world war to end the 
depression. 
Your conclusion is amply justified. 
but something more is needed. 
Harry W. OLNEY 


Director, National League ot 
Political Economy Clubs 
Washington, D. C. 


WPA Regenerated Engineers 
Sir: As a News-Record reader of 
long standing, | do not think that 
your editorial of Dec. 17, 1942 in re 
WPA shows a very good idea among 
your staff of the value of that organi- 
zation. True, there was waste, but the 
regeneration of thousands of engi- 
neers and construction men seems to 
have been overlooked. I am glad to 
observe your credit to General Som- 
ervell, who did an outstanding job as 
administrator for New York City. I 
was for some time assistant director 
of operations in New York City, and 
I know that I never worked harder 
on any private job than I did on 
WPA. My experience was confined to 
New York City and I cannot say how 
the rest of the country operated, but 
from what I have seen of how some 
of the defense industry is operated, 
WPA was not so poor in comparison. 
But the real point is that when com- 
menting on how bad the WPA was in 
expense and alleged inefficiency, ac- 
count should be taken of the regener- 
ation of engineering professional 
men. In that respect the value of 
WPA was tremendous. 
E. W. Boroucu 
New York, N.Y. 


























WPA Failed Its Purpose 


Sir: I have read with interest the 
various statements, both old and new, 
concerning WPA, which have ap- 
peared recently including the letters 
by Mr. Fellows and Mr. Hallihan. 
The point which has been missed is 
the demonstrable fact that WPA was 
unproductive on the basis of the in- 
vestment in WPA of man-days of 
labor and of dollars. 

It is obvious that men must be fed. 
It is advisable that they work in order 
that they may feed themselves. It is 
wrong, however, to employ them in 
such a manner that two, three or four 
dollars worth of time and material 
are consumed in producing results 
valued at one dollar. The end to 
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such procedure will be clear to even 
the most childlike of adult minds. No 
amount of alleged gifts to cities, coun- 
ties, states. etc., and no roll of honor, 
however long of achievement accom- 
plished. can change the result. The 
country was impoverished, not en- 
riched, by WPA. WPA consumed 
more than it produced. Unfortunately, 
it offered only a weak stimulus to the 
movement of the wheels of normal 
economic activity. Had it stimulated 
such activity in a healthy manner, the 
billions it used poorly might properly 
have been charged off to the account 
of pump priming. 

All credit to those who attempted 
to make WPA operate and to those 
who gave it their support and con- 
stant work. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, if the country has not learned 
that the WPA 
mentally wrong. 

Rosert V. Epwarps 
Calif. 


system was funda- 


Los Angeles, 


WPA Needs A-E-M Setup 


Dear Sirs: It is the considered 
opinion of all of the members of the 
private engineering firm with which 
the writer is engaged that WPA can 
be used efficiently and in a satisfying 
manner as a and 
jobs, 
whenever there is need for such em- 
ployment. provided there is intro- 
duced into every WPA project and 
maintained throughout the life of the 
project the necessary element of ade- 
quate engineering supervision. On 
many past WPA projects that came 
to our attention that 
present; in many others it was woe- 
fully lacking. 

If there is to be a postwar WPA 
program, then officials of WPA 
should demand that the sponsors pro- 


device to create 


maintain subsistence-wage 


element was 


vide in every case adequate engineer- 
ing services both during the period 
of design and during the construction 
stage as well. The engineering work 
during construction could be akin to 
the A-E-M services on recent army 
work. The WPA could 
now develop in anticipation of a 
postwar program an approved list of 
Architect-Engineer and Architect- 
Engineer-Manager firms who could 
he employed by the project spon- 
sors. In cases satisfactory 
Architect - Engineer organizations 
could be created out of the personnel 
of city. county and state engineering 


construction 


some 
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staffs, but if that is done, their work 
on WPA projects should engage their 
full time services. 

WPA should in future maintain a 
section to insure the 
tinuing efficiency of the Architect- 
Engineer or Architect-Engineer-Man- 
ager services on all WPA _ projects. 
Political time-serving and inefficiency 
should be promptly eliminated from 
the Architect-Engineer-Manager set- 
ups whenever it is evident. That will 
demand non-political appointees in 
all important WPA administrative 


control con- 


posts. 

WPA should also-in future dis- 
courage small projects that are not 
worthwhile from the economic stand- 
point, and should interest itself more 
in consolidating available WPA labor 
on larger and more valuable public 
Architect-Engi- 


services 


works where good 
can more 
easily be obtained. Such a policy will 
make it incumbent on the WPA and 
the Architect-Engineer-Manager to 
work out transportation and housing 
problems for the larger projects. The 
costs of transportation and/or hous- 
ing should be included at the outset 
in the project costs. 

A good Architect-Engineer-Man- 
ager on a future WPA Project will: 


neer-Manager 


1. Insure a dollar’s worth of work 
for a dollar’s worth of pay. 

Make proper use of construction 

equipment. 

3. Confine hand labor methods to 
work where such labor at WPA 
labor rates is truly economical. 
Utilize 
contractors and experienced con- 
struction superintendents where it 
is economical to do so with WPA 
labor. 

Develop construction costs that 

will compare favorably with costs 

on similar work performed wholly 
by private contractors. 

6. Turn out finished work of good 
design and high quality. 

7. Maintain overhead 
proper levels. 

WPA can be considered only a 
transitional necessity as far as able- 
bodied workers are concerned. For 
the older workers and those some- 
what sub-standard physically, who 
are not able to produce at the high 
speed demanded by one scale high 
union wages, a permanent form of 
WPA or other government sponsored 
work will probably be required in 
the post-war era. The alternative un- 
der present industrial and construc- 


services of construction 


expenses at 
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waste of the less eff; 
labor, and 


direct relief. 


their m 


ARTHUR Wa, 
Consoer, Tow, 
Chicago, Ill, 


WPA Met a Need 


Sir: You have publis 
of those who have a stalk 
or the other of the WPA 
It seems fitting that you 
the views of a plain An 
whose main efforts have 
to providing for and « 
children and acquiring a 
gree of security for his roe 
self through working as a constr 
tion engineer. 
The voltage of materialisti 


ness was exceedingly high in th 


twenties, and the amperage of hu 
itarianism was corresponding] 
The reverse was true in the thirt) 
However, the energy curve has 
tained a consistent upward trend all 
through the ages. This analogy seems 
to apply to individuals as well as to 
peoples. 

In the late twenties. step-up trans 
formers were thrown into the energy 
line, which burned out the controls, 
In the thirties,-the voltage was so |ow 
that the line losses just about 
sumed the output. Those dyna 
humanity engineers of the present 
day, who have attained prominene: 
are of two opposing schools. One ad: 
vocates higher and higher voltage. 
and the other crusades for more and 
more amperage. Both ignore the lim- 
ited capacity of human nature and 
intelligence as a conductor. The for- 
mer has devoted very little time to de: 
signing high amperage machiner 
and the latter has practically disre- 
garded the necessity for voltage. 

During the thirties the high amper- 
age engineers were in the saddle. It 
must be admitted however that those 
who designed the construction pro 
gram of the WPA exercised more re 
straint than the high voltage eng! 
neers of the late twenties. (f all th 
alphabetical which were 
established this program was the most 
all-around efficient dynamo-humantt\ 
machine. Such agencies as RIC. 
SEC, and NRA merely repaired the 
burned out controls. PWA had mor 
voltage than the times warranted. Ki 
lief had no voltage at all. 
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4s to the attitude of the construc- 
industry toward a construction 
L-relief program, this industry 
» hear in mind that it is the one 
-ortant activity that is best adapted 
he nation wide employment of 
» skilled and unskilled workers. 
nerally speaking, in times of stress. 
. need for construction is distrib- 
red over the nation in proportion to 
yemployment. Need does not neces- 
ily mean demand. The over-all 
wath and prosperity of our country 
uuld be greatly enhanced if need 
ame demand in many sections of 
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he nation. 

The construction industry, as we 
ve it set up. is a very high voltage 
chine, too high to operate during 
wes of stress and severe unemploy- 









ment. 
k. G. MINDER 
Crantord, N. J. 


PA Developed Surveyors 


sir: In reading the editorial (EVR, 
Dec. 17, 1942), pertaining to the 
iquidation of WPA, I find myself be- 
ing carried back twenty years to a 
period when it appeared obvious to 
members of other professions and in- 
dividuals in business and industry 
that the engineers were not graced 
with the broader concept of living or 
the importance of public relations. In 
that period, the typical engineer faced 
the world in his field boots and other 
appropriate array, clutching an 
agreement which was the result of the 
sile of an idea by some far-seeing 
business man to some public officials 
or to a private concern. That typical 
engineer was followed by other mem- 
bers of the profession in similar garb, 
some with transits on their shoulders 
and others as assistants and helpers 
of long experience in the same job. 
Then came the construction engineer 
in possession of the low-bid contract. 
apparently acting somewhat out of 
character, but justified in this because 
ne had the knowledge and equipment 
to create from the blue prints a struc- 
ture which later would be held in the 
minds of the public as a monument to 
the local administration under whose 
regime the structure was erected. In- 
\ariably, even this engineer was given 
litle credit for his contribution to so- 
‘ely except, by the members of his 
profession. The nature of the little 
edit or praise he did get was in 
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many instances dependent upon the 
extent of his profits. 

Many present day engineers now 
are of the opinion that such a period 
in our profession has undergone a 
change, characterized by what took 
place in our transportation systems. 
which by advancing from the horse 
and buggy to the four-motored trans- 
port has succeeded in reducing world- 
wide distances to the equivalent of 
county or state-wide travel. It is my 
belief that the Work Projects Admin- 
istration program is another evidence 
of that change. a possibility in prog- 
ress your editorial seemed to have 
missed, 

It has been my personal opinion 
that the Engineering News-Record de- 
sired to reflect the attitude and opin- 
ions of engineers and the engineering 
contractors, and that it desired to 
maintain leadership in the profession 
by disseminating accurate information 
pertaining to modern methods and 
procedures for the general advance- 
ment of those concerned. Therefore, 
it was with a great deal of astonish- 
ment. when reading your editorial. 
that I found a seemingly antiquated 
concept of the WPA program: 

Perhaps the Engineering News- 
Record should make a further survey 
of the engineers, contractors, and 
those in the business of supplying 
engineering or construction equip- 
ment and materials in order to deter- 
mine how many at sometime have 
maintained their self-respect by par- 
ticipating in a WPA project as an em- 
ployee or otherwise. I feel sure that 
the data on such a survey would 
prove most interesting as a sequel to 
your editorial. 

Public work, such as has been car- 
ried on under the “Waste Passes 
Away” program, has included vari- 
ous activities which did not appear to 
result in degrading engineering to 
the point of destroying its manpower 
and abilities. Although such work did 
not directly concern the “art of con- 
struction” it did affect engineers and 
surveyors. I refer to the engineering 
survey and mapping program. Al- 
though this part of the WPA activities 
was under my direction, I discuss it 
here because of my intimate knowl- 
edge of the work and its value rather 
than because it affords an opportunity 
for the justification of my services to 
the federal government. Furthermore, 
I am glad to discuss its merits here 
because of the benefits to the thous- 
ands of other individuals and engi- 
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neers who seem to have gained fat 
more than their self-respect. From all 
appearances and from my_ profes- 
sional estimate of the results and 
costs. the work they accomplished 
does not seem to have been “fostered 
in a spirit of loafing”. 

There are hundreds of localities in 
which surveys of a high order of ae- 
curacy have been executed at unit 
costs comparable to those prosecuted 
under any other type of program. | 
feel sure that the sponsors, who were 
not employed by WPA. would be 
pleased to inform you on this point. 
and would also welcome the oppor- 
tunity of registering their opinions 
of your statement. “WPA made a 
travesty of the inspiring definition of 
the engineer”. 

According to your editorial. “WPA 
contained no kernel of permanent 
cure for unemployment. It just 
turned a sickness into a chronic dis- 
ease’. At the beginning of this pro- 
gram. I was somewhat amazed at the 
comparative small number of sur- 
veyors and engineers who were fa- 
miliar with the execution and use of 
basic control surveys and the specifi- 
cations for up-to-date mapping. Work 
Projects Administration has gone a 
long way in changing this. Although 
the need for such surveys and maps 
was generally recognized. the compe- 
tent personnel to direct and supervise 
such projects were not available. Be- 
cause of this situation, it was found 
necessary to train leaders and _ as- 
sistants on these projects in order to 
provide the needed manpower for ac- 
complishing the desired amount of 
work, which in the meantime had 
further increased until it was far be- 
yond the scope of normal demands. 

If only for record purposes. it would 
be worthwhile for you to gain if pos- 
sible some idea of the number of engi- 
neers, surveyors, contractors, those 
concerned with related engineering 
operations, and other individuals who 
do not concur in your opinions of the 
success of WPA. It is upon these per- 
sons who have been given an oppor- 
tunity to gain their self-respect. to 
practice their profession. and to ac- 
quire further knowledge of their skills 
that much will depend in the post-war 
period. It will be their task to facili- 
tate whatever type of program may 
he devised in this direction to serve 
future unemployment needs. 

Murray Y. Powe 


Director, Engineering 
Surveys Section 
Works Projects Administration 
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Engineering News Events of 1942 


JANUARY 


Corps OF ENGINEERS starts consolidating its 
field offices with those of the Construction 
Division of Quartermaster Corps. (p. !) 


Concress authorizes $700,000,000 for expan- 
sion of naval and private shipyard build- 
ing (p. 1) 


GeNeRAL EL ectric starts work on $8,000,- 
000 turbo-supercharger plant, (p. 3) 


First shield 
Tunnel (p. 4) 


set up for Brooklyn-Battery 


includes $59,000,000 in 
appropriation for airport 
(p. 5) 


CONGRESS 
mental 
program, 


supple- 
building 


ENR ricures show 1941-42 biggest in con- 
struction history — $11,396,000,000 — 47% 
over 1928 (p. 55) 


PRESIDENT’s budget message outlines cut of 
1/3 in non-defense public works (p. 60) 


FWA puts prefabricated house program in 
mass production—Rufe B. Newman, Jr. 
placed in charge of program (p. 73) 


TVA pepicates Cherokee Dam (p. 74) 


Start construction of 130-mile water line to 
Key West (p. 77) 


Bittion dollar army camp construction pro- 
gram forecast (p. 147) 


Mup Mountain Dam, in Washington, reaches 
height of 425 ft.—record for earth and rock- 
fill (p. 166) 


FEBRUARY 


TVA STARTS construction of 
Douglas Dam (p. 213) 


$30,000,000 


Urce survey of building safety for air-raid 
safety zones (p. 218) 


First power released at Santee-Cooper (p. 
219) 


Corrs OF ENGINEERS inserts war damage 
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clause in all contracts, absolving contractors 
from results of enemy action. (p. 233) 


PANAMA cross-isthmus highway cut through. 
(p. 235) 
for 


A-E-M contract becomes standard 


War Department (p. 297) 


PLANTATION pipeline-Baton Rouge to Greens- 
boro, N. C.—tested over its 1,261 miles (p. 
303) 


Liner NORMANDIE capsizes at pier (p. 309) 


Nationat Houstne AGENCY created to con- 
solidate house-building and financing activ- 
ities. J. B. Blandford Jr. is administrator, 
(p. 313) 


MARCH 


becomes head of Services of 


365) 


SOMERVELL 
Supply (p. 


FWA atrempTs to decentralize activities (p. 
365) 


ScHoot on bombardment effect held at New 
York University (p. 371) 


ALASKA HicHway under construction by en- 
gineer troops (p. 389) 


Supreme Court upsets utility rate-making 
procedure (p, 443) 
uniform 


Army SpectaAList Corps 


(p. 443) 


put in 
SociaL objectives returned to housing pro- 
gram (p. 459) 


U.S.-CanapaA make agreement on Alcan 


Highway construction (p. 459) 


Army rushes work on alien camps (p. 460) 


APRIL 


NAVY ANNOUNCES enlisting of construction 
forces for combat zone work (Seabees) 
(p. 509) 


Canapa legislation permits drafting engi- 
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neers for war production 
CuooseE route for Alcan } 
Pustic Work Reserve be 


unit in shakeup 
to check on 


encoura 
immediate ne 


Artuur N. Tacsort dies, 


SHasta Dam reaches half\ 
mark (p. 587) 


WPB estimates § $15,000,0 
volume for 1942. (p. 595) 


SHorTAGE of trained technical 
seen as war bottleneck (p. 5! 


PuLLMAN Co. reveals pendu 
cars (p. 739) 


MAY 


JAPANESE evacuees to be settled 
land of reclamation projects 


Corps OF ENGINEERS sets up new 
Division headquarters in Denver 


ARMY engineers get first Alcan 
equipment to site, beating thaw 


LytLe, GREEN given initial Alca: 
contract (p. 821) 


Army-Navy Munitions Board 
stitute materials (p. 824) 


WAR CONSTRUCTION seen ebbing as s 
are met (p. 831) 


CONSTRUCTION WAGE rates on gover 
projects frozen at July 1, 1942, levels 
879) 


SPECIAL committee suggests contro 
ing to salvage Normandie (p. 880) 


Lock Work at Panama modified t 
form to over-all war program by ar 
der. (p. 885) 


JUNE 


Corps oF ENGINEERS abandons { 
petition on bids (p. 893) 


START STUDIES to convert Chicago's te! 
bridges to movable spans (p. 890) 


First WATER goes over spillway 
Dam (p. 949) 


RECLAMATION BUREAU starts work 
Dam on Colorado River. (p. 960) 


Hartvorp BripceE erection under 
after wreckage of first attempt 
away (p. 966) 
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ECORI 


re Northwestern Tech’s $5,000,000 
ing (p- 968) 


License BOARD approves plan for 
“epintraining” exams (p. 969) 


owerED concrete ships added to Mari- 
Commission program (p. 970) 


DEPARTMENT approves Detroit Express- 
; war project (p. 1034) 


v op RECLAMATION marks 40th year 
034) 


JULY 


GrngrAL REYBOLD says war demands 
engineer supply. (p. 1) 






A told water utility services face cuts 
) 








rerinc construction sets new high for 
ear at $4,905,294,000—75% over 1941 
) 






Encrneers build floating bridges 
< Potomac at Washington, D. C. (p. 68) 


CuscaTLAN Bripce, longest suspension 
e in Central America, in San Salvador 


5) 


000,000 program of pipelines, barges, 
way to relieve oil shortage (p. 76) 


types of construction work listed as 
tial by Selective Service (p. 129) 





ry shows general gasoline tax collec- 
decline (p. 133) 





piaTE building of pioneer road to Pan- 
planned (p. 142) 


AUGUST 


r Cox, Connecticut highway commis- 
r, of misconduct charge (p. 189) 


Ker wrecks lift bridge over C & O 
(p. 197) 





p Tests blackout driving conditions (p. 


DEPARTMENT issues formal regulations 
ng down contractors’ profits on army 
ts (p. 257) 


(C movinc toward control of wartime 
(p. 259) 


SEPTEMBER 


.'s 2np Ave. elevated railway scrapped 
323) 


u of Yards and Docks passes 100th 
hday (p. 322) 






335) 


N Hartford Bridge to traffic (p. 338) 






PORNIA contractors get contract on Pan- 
mean Highway (p. 340) 





cate naval hospital at Bethesda, Md. 
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Cox. J. A. O'Connor made Brig. Gen., com- 
mands Northwest Service Command (p. 
390) 


CONCENTRATE postwar highway planning on 
urban areas. PRA lines up $35,000,000 worth 
of postwar work (p. 401) 


OCTOBER 


CONGRESS, war agencies agree to continue 
housing program, approve $600,000,000 ap- 
propriation for more work (p. 449) 


KAISER SHIPYARD launches 10,500 ton 
freighter in 10 days (p. 451) 


Hicuway departments plan to meet postwar 
needs, concentrate on road maintenance 
(p. 465) 


San Francisco completes underground park- 
ing space under city park (p. 520) 


Georce S. Davison, past president, Am.Soc. 
C.E., dies at 86 (p. 525) 


SHorTaces of lumber, other materials, 
cramp housing. NHA advises conversion of 
existing structures (p. 533) 


First concrete barge launched in California 
(p. 535) 


WPB ptans to hold 1943 building to 2/3 
1942 rate (p. 597) 


WPB prarts recommendations for steel use 
in mill building types—puts limit on sizes 
of reinforcing bars (p. 599) 


NOVEMBER 


Construction industry placed under price 
regulation (p. 613) 


Am. Soc. C. E. passes 90th anniversary 
(p. 616) 


FrEE 224,000 tons of steel for extension of 


Texas-Illinois pipeline to East Coast (p. 
617) 


First materials scarcity list (Mar. 19, p. 
447) 

Order L-41, curtailing all construction 
(April 16, p. 577) 

Construction machinery purchases on an 
A-1 priority basis (April 16, p. 581) 

Stabilization of construction wages (April 
16, p. 583) 

Steel limitation order (May 7, p. 759) 

Construction equipment sale and rental 
subject to strict control, OPA issues ceiling 
rates (May 7, p. 760) 

Retail sale of lumber frozen for 60-day 
period (May 21, p. 836) 

Code system installed as check on final use 
of raw materials (June 4, p. 895) 

New plant construction held to essential 
war needs, simple designs (June 4, p. 896) 

“Sound one side,” new plywood grade 
introduced. (July 9, p. 63) 
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MAJOR WPB ORDERS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


Arcan Hicuway “holed through.” Road is 
1670 miles long. (p. 667) 


SeLectIvE SERVICE lists essential occupations 
(p. 667) 


Houston, Tex., begins $2,000,000 San Ja- 
cinto water project (p. 673) 


Rosins FLeminc, 86, wind stress expert, dies 
(p. 672) 


Army Spectatist Corps abandoned as fail- 
ure (p. 675) 


Brazi. plans to electrify steam railroad 
lines (p. 679) 


INTERNAL reorganization of WPB puts Fred 
Searls, director of New Facilities Bureau, 
in key post on policy (p. 689) 


U.S.E.D. districts reorganized to merge 
North Pacific, South Pacific, Mountain Di- 
visions into Pacific Division with headquar- 
ters in Salt Lake City. (p. 741) 


DECEMBER 


PRESIDENTIAL order ends WPA, to close 
books Feb. 1 (p. 809) 


MANPOWER, selective service, put under Mc- 
Nutt (p. 811) 


WLB bars civil government’s employees’ 
right to strike (p. 814) 


Avsert Kaun, 73, dies (p. 810) 
N. Y. Zontnc Commission disbands (p. 815) 


WMC approves interim plan for use of “re- 
placement schedule” for drafting construc- 
tion men (p. 827) 


Gas rationing becomes nationwide (p. 828) 


Army, Navy outline plan for training tech 
nical personnel in the colleges (p. 877) 


ArMy’s construction program totalled $10,- 
000,000,000 for year (p. 891) 


Precedence given water supply, power, 
roads and sewerage, in that order (July 
16, p. 73) 

Cement manufacture limited to three basic 
types (Aug. 13, p. 203) 

Power expansion program cut from 
9,600,000 kw to about 4,500,000 (Aug. 27 
p. 271) 

Unit stress of 24,000 lb for steel design 
for buildings for gov’t agencies. Asks widest 
use of welding, continuity (Sept. 17, p. 389) 

Specifications for design of reinforced con- 
crete buildings, stepping up permitted 
stresses on reinforcement (Oct. 8, p. 463) 

Power, irrigation, road projects halted in 
general building cut to bring construction 
into line with war needs. (Nov. 5, p. 618) 

War construction program cut, halting 
$45,000,000 ordnance plant, among others. 
(Dec. 3, p. 755) 
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eee of the year was the Alcan Highway, which the Corps of Engine 
acs an its contractors pushed 1,670 miles through the Northwest wildem 
uding crossings of glacier debris fans as pictured here, in less than five mon 





VIEW AND FORECAST—1942-1943 


A menica’s FIRST YEAR OF WAR was its greatest year of construction. Born of 
the anger and determination that flared from the smouldering ruins of Pearl Har- 
bor, Hickam Field and Cavite, and spurred by the loss of engineers, construction 
men and their handiwork at Wake and Guam, was an implacable will for accom- 
plishment that produced results unequalled in construction history. 

Ten days after Pearl Harbor it was written in these pages: “Building for 
defense is a thing of the past. The construction industry’s new standards must be 
emblazoned ‘building for battle.’ There is a great difference. Time was short. 
Now there is no more time. If a bomber plant was built in six months, it must now 
be built in three. If a dam or a drydock was completed in the record time of 
twelve months, half that period must be the goal for the next ones.” 

Puny words of hope when they were written, they now mirror a challenge 
that not only was met but surpassed. War plants were built in three months and 
drydocks in six. Moreover, ships were constructed in a week, and usable airfields, 
in the Solomons and Africa, in ten days. 

Thanks to engineers who burned midnight oil by the barrel, to contractors’ 
superintendents and foremen who toiled the clock around, and to the construction 
workers who loyally stuck to their jobs to keep strike-lost days to an all-time low, 
the record of 1942 is a glorious page in construction history. In 1942 the facil- 


Stof Alroh 


f Engineer 


wildern 
ive mon 


ities were provided to assure a victory-studded war offensive in 1943. 


Was Accomplished 


PLACE 1942 construction in proper perspective, 
s useful to review the growth of construction 
ame since the war began. In 1939 it totaled 
billion dollars, rising to 81% billions in 1940 
i to 11% billions in 1941, to top all previous 
ords such as the 1014 billions of 1928 and the 
M4 billions of 1929. As 1942 began, there was 
son to believe that the upward trend would not 
inue. While war construction would certainly 
ease, civilian construction, which had accounted 
35 percent of the 1941 volume, was due for 
stantial curtailment. The net result was a 10 
ion dollar estimate for 1942. 
It proved too low by nearly one-third. For while 
pattern of decreasing civilian work was cor- 
y foreseen, neither the growth in war construc- 


in nor the speed with which it could be carried 


t was properly evaluated. The year ended with 
arly 13 billions being spent on construction in 
e United States, to which at least 2 billions can be 
ded for construction outside the country, by 
erican men using American machines and mate- 


ls. Thus, total construction volume of 1942 
ks in the neighborhood of 15 billion dollars, a 
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sum that was nearly as much as was spent in all 
of the five depression years following 1931, and 
was considerably more than the total of the two 
prewar years of 1938 and 1939. 


Difficulties Melt Away 


ATTAINMENT of such a huge volume of construction 
in twelve months was not without its difficulties. 
Materials scarcities developed, new equipment be- 
came unavailable, labor turnover was often exas- 
perating, and compliance with the orders and re- 
quirements of the War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration kept things in a con- 
stant turmoil. But despite these problems, and the 
grousing they generated, construction hummed as 
it never had before. And it hummed because this 
was the kind of construction job that engineers and 
contractors revel in—a demand for results in big 
quantities and quick. 

The fact that many familiar materials were not 
available was merely a challenge to designers’ abil- 
ities. Likewise, the necessity for locating second- 
hand equipment and getting new-equipment results 
out of it was only another opportunity to exercise 
latent ingenuity. Even the controls, necessarily im- 
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posed by WPB and OPA, were taken pretty much 
in stride. All these were tangible problems that 
could be whipped by hard work and good manage- 
ment. This was the exciting, worthwhile kind of 
job we had been waiting for. Under that spirit, 
what difficulties there were melted away. 


Mashalling Our Assets 


PROBLEMS DID NOT VANISH by wishing, however. 
One of these problems was to marshal the assets of 
small as well as large engineering and construction 
firms to the task at hand. Consolidation of all army 
construction into the hands of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and the subsequent decentralization of activi- 
ties, including contract letting, among the divisions 
and districts, was an initial step in the right direc- 
tion. It cut the job down to regional size. Next, 
negotiation was substituted for competitive bidding, 
to furnish a device for putting work directly into 
willing and capable hands. And, finally, a new type 
of contract was devised, which required engineers 
and contractors to team up on a job, get some of it 
going with their own forces, and then design and 
sublet chunks of the remainder to small firms. This 
architect-engineer-manager type of contract got off 
to a slow start because, at first, it contemplated leav- 
ing the field managerial function to the architect- 
engineer. But this error was soon corrected, and 
when a construction firm was added the arrange- 
ment worked efficiently. 

The A-E-M contract was one of the important 
developments of the year. By bringing design and 
construction talent to bear on a job from the very 
beginning, it produced results that had previously 
been exasperatingly elusive. 


Materials and Equipment 


GETTING THE JOB UNDERWAY quickly and effec- 
tively, however, merely speeded collision with other 
problems, principally those of materials and equip- 
ment, and to some extent of labor rates. An article 
on p. 194 reviews these problems in detail, but a 
few of the essentials are worth emphasis here. 
Shortage of structural steel for construction forced 
a shift to reinforced concrete and then to plain 
concrete and timber. New and interesting designs 
were developed in both of these latter materials, 
designs which, in some cases, may be competitive 
with anything the postwar world may offer. 

Careful thought also was given to economy of 
structural steel designs, and an important contribu- 
tion in this direction was made by WPB’s Specifica- 
tions Branch in the form of a comparative study of 
different types of steel factory framing. This same 
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WPB branch developed and _ issue 
specifications for structural steel a 
concrete incorporating raised unit str. 
tunately for their prime objective o 
they were not made effective until m 
had already been saved by changi: 
timber. So extensive, in fact, was 
timber itself was soon high up on th 
None of these materials was obtai: 
priorities, which created another pro), 
troublesome, without being too seri: Restri 
tions on new equipment, on the other hand, proved 
more difficult, probably because they were unprec 
dented and because military requisitioning of eigh 
percent of the output was unexpected. Throwiy, 
the industry onto a used-equipment basis required 
a knowledge of what was available, and false stay 
and procrastination on the part of WPB in unde; 
taking a nation-wide inventory left things in an yy 
settled state for most of the year. The inventory 
that WPB finally completed, however, was a good 
one, so that the situation is now much improved. 
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War Public Works 


SHORTAGES of materials and equipment were felt 
particularly in the field of essentia’ public works 
such as water-supply, sewageworks and roads and 
streets for communities that had grown into boom 
towns. It was not until the Federal Works Agency 
developed into a champion for city’s rights in thd 
“hall of priorities” that progress began to be made 
FWA was also useful in standardizing buildings for 
the war public works program, and as the year 
ended was handling all war public works as 
strictly federal job from regional offices. In the 
meantime, WPB had recognized the importance 0 
these facilities by issuing a preference list on which 
water supply, power, fire equipment, sewagework 
and access roads appeared in that order. 


Housing Mobilized for War 


NoT ON THIs LIST was housing, but its absence onl} 
emphasized that it was in a class by itself—both a 
to importance and as to mishandling. When tht 
sixteen federal agencies that had been concerne( 
with housing were replaced by the National Hous 
ing Agency last February, some semblance of orde 
began to emerge. But while this cleared the trac 
of many administrative hurdles, war housing sti 
struggled in the bog of materials shortages. 
Designs were simplified to eliminate metals, bu 
the real trouble developed when lumber itself » 
came a scarce material. Further delays arose from 
the necessity of having projects approved first li 
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W desigy 4A and then by WPB. Finally a plan was evolved 
reby WPB allocates definite quantities of 

‘1 to NHA, which distributes it as it will. 
Public housing units built in 1942 totaled 128,- 
) and there were 214,000 under construction; 
have been made to start another 170,000 
its in the next six months. Private house builders, 
ler NHA jurisdiction, completed 195,000 units, 
i had about 80,000 under construction; during 
coming year it is expected that privately 
enced houses will total 170,000. Compared with 
4], last year saw a drop of 34 percent in new 
mily units started. Prefabrication, both on-site 
} off-site, received enthusiastic acceptance in 
ny places. The lessons being learned in mass 
nduction of “engineered housing” (a term pre- 
rred to prefabrication), particularly in the use 
single-wall materials, hold rich promise for 
» postwar period. What the market will be is 
jicated by one survey showing that 900,000 
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i + nilies intend to build homes after the war. 
Oved, 

hanging Emphasis 

5 THE YEAR PROGRESSED, engineers and construc- 
vere felt men found their jobs, their responsibilities and 
C works opportunities changing under the impact of 
ads and velopments on the battlefronts. The great rush to 
'o boon id defensive bases in the Caribbean slowed down 
Agency s the war turned eastward instead of westward. 
Sin the factory construction likewise was curtailed, as 
: — he efficiency of the new factories proved greater 
tg toy han expected. But working simultaneously with 
Ec 7 hese constraining forces was the influence of our 

In th panding global offensive into theaters-of-opera- 













n where construction by troops instead of civil- 
ns was mandatory. 

Most significant resulting development was or- 
anization of Navy Construction Battalions, the Sea- 
es, to build and maintain naval establishments 
road. Over 100,000 construction men entered 
is field of national service in 1942, and that many 
ore are scheduled to follow in 1943. Coincident 
‘both afMMfith this Navy expansion was growth of the Army 
hen thiforps of Engineers to a size that will far exceed 
ncemnedi@he 200,000 figure of the last world war, and will 
| Housiincompass air-borne and amphibious as well as 
if ordetiiland contingents. 

ie tral On the home front, construction men found them- 
ng sti@Melves in the shipbuilding business, and turned in 
. performance as noted on p. 200, that may well 
als, biffMevolutionize this special field of construction for 


tance 0 
n which 
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self belnany years to come. Change in emphasis brought 
: . en by war developments was also seen in the down- 
rst DI 





‘ing that followed the upsurge of interest in air 
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raid protection and civilian defense; and in the 
fading out and final abandonment of WPA. 


Postwar Public Works 


STILL ANOTHER CHANGE engendered by shifts in the 
fortunes of war was a rising interest in postwar 
public works planning, a subject that was pushed to 
the back of the shelf soon after Pearl Harbor. A 
joint undertaking of the FWA and the National 
Resources Planning Board to interest local govern- 
ments in setting up six-year programs met with some 
success, about fifty communities adopting the plan, 
but few actual designs resulted. Similar slowness 
characterized PRA’s attempt to get state highway 
departments to design postwar urban road projects, 
even though $10,000,000 of federal aid was avail- 
able on a matching basis. In contrast to these early 
negative developments, which were a natural result 
of our preoccupation with a war that was going 
against us, was New York City’s action in August 
of appropriating $10,000,000 for immediate post- 
war designing work. In recent weeks, too, Congress 
has seemed receptive to reconsideration of federal 
aid to local governments on designs. As a conse- 
quence, and with the war going more favorably, 
postwar public works planning can readily develop 
considerable stature before another year is passed. 


Moving Toward the Payoff 


IN THE YEAR AHEAD the changes in emphasis that 
characterized 1942 seem sure to accelerate. In the 
United States, to use a military term, construction 
will consolidate its position, a process that will in- 
volve maintaining what it has built, providing re- 
placements or expansions where needed, and filling 
in some of the chinks in the armor of the arsenal of 
democracy, such as building plants to produce avia- 
tion gasoline and synthetic rubber, laying pipe- 
lines, stepping up escort vessel production and open- 
ing up mining properties. 

Outside the continental limits of the country, the 
use of American construction men, materials and 
machines will expand to unprecedented dimensions, 
as the war offensive brings more and more territory 
under control. This is the year of the payoff in 
military victories for the construction job of 1942, 
and engineers and construction men are going to 
play a prominent part in the collection process. 

And while these activities are rife on foreign 
shores, there will be a job to be done at home, keep- 
ing community facilities and transportation func- 
tioning and, most important of all, laying the 
groundwork for postwar construction. Beyond 1943 
lies victory and the responsibilities of peace. 
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Buildings of 1942 Were for War 


IN SPITE OF RESTRICTIONS on certain 
types of work, that classed as “build- 
ing construction” exceeded in 1942 
the 1941 record all-time total by 37 
percent. Almost entirely for war pur- 
poses, it accounted for two-thirds of 
all engineered construction and 
reached the staggering total of $6,- 
170,000,000. Three major types of 
building construction were predomi- 
nate: (1) privately and_ publicly 
financed industrial buildings, which 
accounted for two and one-half bil- 
lion dollars; (2) housing, including 
that at military camps, which totaled 
over one and one-half billion dollars; 
and (3) military construction other 
than housing, which aggregated two 
billion dollars. 

Scope of this huge program is illus- 
trated by the fact that the total of 
industrial building construction was 
20 percent more than in 1941, hous- 
ing 55 percent greater, and military 
building construction other than hous- 
ing five times as large. Further proof 
that the United States built for war 
is that building construction classi- 
fied as private commercial work, for 
example office structures, and feder- 
ally financed peace-time projects such 
as post offices, totaled but 28 percent 
of what it did in 1941. Since the 
huge program of 1942 was only possi- 
ble by using a restricted list of mate- 
rials and by placing emphasis on 
speed, many changes in building con- 
struction resulted. 

Major change in army housing was 
the changeover to the theater-of-oper- 
ations type of construction, which 
required that the structures be built 
with a minimum of materials but by 
methods common to the past. The 
same was true of mass housing, al- 
though here an added point of interest 
rests in extensive use of prefabrica- 
tion. Since developments in such 
structures were not outstanding, this 
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In the face of priorities and restriction on non-war work, 4y) 
ing construction reached an all-time high. Substitutic.s, includ 
concrete and timber for steel, produced many uncommon structy, 


A. N. Carter 


review will be confined to industrial 
plants, military buildings other than 
housing, and a few important com- 
mercial structures. 


Concrete used extensively 


Industrial plants continued to break 
all records for size, but the greatest 
1942 change for such buildings was 
the use of concrete and timber where 
steel might have been used in the 
past. Foundations of unreinforced 
concrete were common, in some cases 
requiring massive footings. In one 
war plant the tradition of placing 
footings under building walls and 
columns and pouring the floor sepa- 
rately was forgotten, the plain con- 
crete floor slab merely being thick- 
ened at the wall and column supports 
and placed on a raised compacted 
base of clay and crushed stone. Build- 
ing sizes in this project varied from 
33x45-ft. storage houses to 50x500- 
ft. manufacturing buildings, and no 
expansion joints were used, regardless 
of the size of the floor slab. Edges of 
the slab under heavy walls were thick- 
ened to 11 in. and under trucking 
aprons to 8 in. 


White cement for floors 


Plain concrete slabs for the ground 
floor were fut the most 
spectacular advance in floor design 
was the use of white cement for the 
surface of floors of a bomber assem- 
bly plant and a number of other 
aircraft factories. In the bomber 
plant, some 700,000 sq. ft. of floor 
was topped with a -in. surface of a 
1:24 mortar of white cement and 
white silica sand and placed mono- 
lithic with the structural slab. The 
surfacing, which proved very effec- 
tive in improving the lighting on the 
underside of the aircraft being assem- 
bled, was added before the base 
course had taken its final set, but after 


common, 
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it had hardened sufficiently to pern 
walking on it without leaving mar 

Several schemes were used to ow 
steel in constructing floors not restin 
on the ground, For a project at |, 
Angeles precast concrete joists 19; 
forced with cold-drawn wire pros 
very economical. In combinatiy 
with a concrete slab reinforced yj 
wire fabric instead of bars, total ste 
requirements for the floor, for spa 
of 12 to 14 ft., were reduced by te 
thirds or to less than | |b. per sq, § 
of floor. 

On a U. S. Engineer project j 
the Midwest, non-reinforced dr 
panels were employed in constructi 
a heavy manufacturing floor on rei 
forced concrete columns on 20-ft. ce 
ters each way. The flat-slab floor y 
12 to 18 in. thick and with four-vg 
reinforcing, but without bars in th 
9-ft. square drop panels, which it 
creased the floor thickness to as mu¢ 
as 22 in. at the columns. 


Emergency steel specifications 


A national emergency specificatio 
put into effect Sept. 10 by the Wa 
Production Board, made mandato 
an increase in the basic unit ste 
stress for steel building constructio 
from 20,000 to 24,000 psi. This ore 
made possible some saving of ste 
in designing the framework of indu 
trial buildings, but it had only min 
effect, due to the scarcity of steel 
that time. 

Huge one-story industrial building 
built of reinforced concrete were com 
mon. One such plant, which receiv? 
major attention, was an eastern {a 
tory that got to be known as “wat 
speed.” Not only was this structurq 
which had a 20x38-ft. column spacin 
and a beam and flat slab roof, rapid! 
constructed, but a comparison wil 
several other types i" 
adopted design to be most econoltl 


shi wed 
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Designs studied included: (1) 
id truss wit) plank roof; (2) struc- 
4) steel; (3) reinforced concrete 
h beam and girder construction ; 
(4) the “warspeed” beam and 
Jab. These studies indicated that 
latter design would cost 40c. per 
f, of floor space less than the 
papest of the other types. 

Another type of reinforced-con- 
x construction that continued to 
favor was the multiple-arch roof. 
eof the notable applications of this 
sign was on the Dodge engine plant, 
id to be the largest plant in the na- 
on, The framing for this plant is 
aracterized by a multiple, thin- 
tion arch slab spanning 38 ft. be- 
een concrete girders supported by 
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= z , bncrete columns every 30 ft. Cover- 
ists rime 80 acres, this large building re- 
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cast concrete also made their appear- 
ance (see p. 230 of this issue). This 
framing was used for several build- 
ings in the Pittsburgh, Pa., area. 


Timber also plays a big part 


Timber was used alone or in com- 
bination with concrete to great advan- 
tage. In some cases the columns were 
of reinforced-concrete and the roof 
framing of timber; in other structures 
the columns also were timber. Trusses 
with parallel top and bottom chords 
of solid timber were used extensively, 
but laminated timber construction 
also found great favor. 

This latter construction appeared in 
many ways. For a Wisconsin machine 
shop laminated timber beams of 67- 
ft. span, 15-in. width, and 35-in. maxi- 
mum depth were used for the roof 
framing. They were fabricated of 
}#-in. thick material with casein glue, 
and the beams not only saved large 
quantities of steel but also permitted 
construction to start immediately. 



















































Another use of laminated timbers 
was in the upper chords of bowstring 
trusses, for example, the 160-ft. bow- 
strings used for an airplane hangar 
in an eastern city. Supported on but- 
tressed concrete columns, the trusses 
have upper chords made of two stacks 
of nine 2x6-in. timbers bent to a ra- 
dius of 170 ft. and spiked and glued 
together. The lower chords are two 
6x12-in. pieces and the web members 
6x6-in. pieces. 


Laminated arches popular 


Still another trend in laminated 
construction was the extensive use of 
laminated timber arches. For test- 
ing building in Kentucky for the 
Signal Corps, glued laminated arches 
of 54-ft. span and 66-ft. rise were 
employed. Located on 16-ft. centers, 
the members were fabricated from 
t§-in. thick southern yellow pine held 
together by casein glue. Each arch is 
74 in, wide and 2 ft. deep. Many other 


glued arch designs were used for air- 


jousing 40,000 workers, the War Department's Pentagon Building is the world's largest office structure. It also is uncom- 
on because of its shape, concentric office rings, and ramps for pedestrian travel from floor to floor. 
Drawing by 8. G. Seielstad for Popular Science 
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Concrete and timber in 1942 were used for many buildings that in the past would have been built with steel frame; 
For this one-story plant the exterior walls and colunms are of reinforced-concrete and the roof framing consists o 
laminated timber beams fabricated from 1x8-in. yellow pine material. 


plane hangars, drill halls, and other 
one-story structures. 

Plywood. girders of at least two 
kinds appeared during 1942. One type 
was the 36-ft. span, double-web mem- 
bers used for a Camden, N. J., plant 
built by the RCA Manufacturing Co. 
In fabricating these members $-in. 
plywood sheets were added on each 
face of laminated chords of 2x6-in. 
planks and vertical stiffeners varying 
in size from 6x10’s to 2x6’s. 

In the Detroit area plywood gird- 
ers with a single web of plywood and 
top and bottom flanges of dimensional 
lumber were used for a great many 
industrial plants. One of the largest 
girders of this type was of 60-ft. 
span and 60-in. depth, designed to 
carry a load of 1,200 lb. per lin-ft. 
These girders have a 14-in. thick ply- 
wood web, and each flange is eight 
2x8-in. timbers, four either side of 
the web. To reduce steel to an abso- 
lute minimum the fabricators used 
1}-in. dia. maple dowels instead of 


bolts. 
Rigid timber frames used 


For small structures on the Pacific 
Coast rigid timber frames constructed 
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with plywood gusset plates and fabri- 
cated with split ring connectors were 
employed to advantage. For spans of 
40 ft., this design required 50 percent 
less lumber than timber trusses with 
parallel top and bottom chords. Other 
savings in industrial buildings were 
brought about by the use of timber 
purlins and columns. 


Wood sash and glass block find favor 


During the year many schemes were 
considered to permit blackout of war 
plants, and a number of windowless 
structures were built, but for the most 
part normal -daylighted buildings 
were used. The most notable changes 
in regard to wall construction for in- 
dustrial and war buildings were: (1) 
Use of ordinary wood-frame windows 
instead of metal sash; (2) a wood 
sash for industrial buildings devel- 
oped by a member of the Albert Kahn 
firm and for which all patent rights 
were waived; and (3) development of 
a special glass block and extensive use 
of this material. The new wood sash 
has a ventilator similar to that for 
steel sash and each 4-ft. wide unit is 
made up complete at the mill. 

Known as directional light units, 
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the new glass block has a built 
prism that deflects the incoming dav. 
light upward to the ceiling. which di 
rects the light downward onto the 
working area. As a result, not only is 
the daylighting received from above, 
but daylighting much farther from 
the exterior walls results. 

On a plant built by the Bell Air 
craft Co. a patented combination 
screen and shade was employed for 
the south and west windows. The 
shade has }-in. wide horizontal slats 
about 4 in. apart in place of conver- 
tional wire screen. The slats ar 
turned at a fixed angle, and, although 
admitting much light, are said to pre 
vent glare from affecting workers neat 
the windows. 

Although not new, a_ noticeable 
trend in wall construction was the us 
of walls of reinforced-concrete. This 
type of wall permitted rapid constru- 
tion where a_ reinforced-concrett 
frame was being used, and in some 
localities was employed extensively. 


Hangers with collapsible doors 


Because of the type of door used 
aircraft hangars at Garner Field. 
Uvalde, Texas, are of special interes. 
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steel-frame door is covered on 
exterior face with 30-in. wide 
gitudinal metal sheets. When op- 
.d. it collapses in a vertical plane 
4 ‘ 54-ft. deep, 20-in. wide trench 
, its top flush with the hangar 
or, This arrangement permits a 
ft. high by 100-ft. wide opening 
the end of the 100 x 200-ft. han- 


Another outstanding design of the 
js that for large timber-frame, 
mp hangars developed by the Navy. 
~e structures require timber 
shes of 246-ft. span, which is con- 
Jerably in excess of the longest pre- 
ous timber arch span of 200-ft. 
od for the 1939 San Francisco ex- 
psition. 
The arches have a rise of 140 
Set on 20-ft. centers, they are 
9 ft. deep at the base and 13.64 ft. 
the crown and are fabricated with 
ots and split ring connectors. A 
058 x 297-ft. hangar requires a 
otal of 3,000,000 b.ft. of timber, in- 
Juding 750,000 b.ft. for the arches. 


Outstanding office buildings 


Large office buildings erected dur- 
ng 1942 were few and far between. 
However, they included one of the 
ear’s outstanding structures, the War 
Department’s Pentagon Building, con- 
tructed in a little oversa year to 
house 40,000 office workers. Not only 

the Pentagon Building the world’s 
argest office structure, but it also is 
ncommon in being five-sided with 
6-acre interior court around which 
he wings are arranged in concentric 
ings. Most notable characteristic is 
ts provision for pedestrian travel 
rom floor to floor by means of ramps. 

Among the other structures com- 
pleted during the year and worthy of 
mention are the Northwestern Tech- 
nological Institute building, the De- 

troit Engineering Society building, 
and the Bell Telephone laboratories 
at Murray Hill, N. J. 


Priorities affect interior work 


Not only did restrictions on the use 
of critical materials affect the design 
of the framework and enclosure of 
ofice buildings, but they also gov- 
emed the finishing of the structures 
and installation of air conditioning 
and service facilities. For example, 
the shortage of sheet metal for mak- 
ing air-conditioning ducts was over- 
come in constructing one of the build- 
ings by the use of asbestos-cement 
tubing. In all, over 30 important sub- 
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stitutions were made on one project 
to save critical materials. They are 
listed in an accompanying table. 

In conclusion it should be stated 
that many of the developments de- 
scribed were to overcome the shortage 
of certain critical materials and will 
not be employed after the war. How- 
ever, many advancements, including 


new uses of old materials, were made 
in 1942 in building construction, and 
they should continue to play an im- 
portant part in the future. All in all, 
not only because of its large volume 
of work, but also because of the many 
varied structures required, 1942 will 
be remembered as a remarkable year 
in building construction. 


SUBSTITUTIONS TO SAVE CRITICAL BUILDING MATERIALS 


item Used 
Wood or slate baseboard. __. 


Wood interior doors. . 
Tile partitions 
Wood exterior doors 


Wrought iron or steel hardware with 
brass and bronze working parts 


Wood exterior light poles 
Lead and later plastic flashing 


Black iron gutters and downspouts 
coated with asphaltic surfacing 


Wood shelves, cabinets, and lockers. . . 


Urea-plastic on wood for cafeteria ta- 


Wood overhead sliding doors 
Wood hand rails in stairs. 
Kalamine doors for vaults...... 
Wooden tray slides in cafeteria 


Lithopone, casein, oil-emulsion and res- 
in-emulsion paints for interior finish. . 


Polished steel and galvanized iron for 
kitchen counters and fixtures 


Treated wood suspension system in re- 
frigeration units 


Wood doors for toilet stalls and struc- 
tural glass sidewalls... . 


Hardwood toilet seats... . . 

Wood rails on brick parapet 
Enameled metal mirror frames 
Galvanized water pipe where exposed 
Polished steel for light fixtures 


Painted metal plumbing fittings (except 
faucets) 


Asbestos-cement, air supply ducts. . . 
Black iron return air ducts. . 

Wood access panels 

Plastic plates over light switches 

Steel coils for air-conditioning units. .. . 


Terra cotta and concrete pipe 
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Item Ordinarily Used 


Metal baseboard 
Metal doors 
Steel studs and wainscoting 


Bronze doors 


Bronze or brass hardware 
Steel poles 
Copper flashing 


Copper sheeting 


Metal construction 


Stainless steel 
Rolling steel shutters 
Metal rails 

Steel doors 


Monel metal tubing 
Lead-zinc base paints 
Stainless steel 

Metal T-bars 


Metal stalls and doors 
Hard rubber or plastic 
Metal railing, iron grilles 
Chrome-metal mirror frames 
Copper pipe 


Chromium-plated steel 


Chrome-plated brass 
Steel or metal ducts 
Galvanized iron 

Metal panels 

Metal plates 

Copper coils 

Cast iron or steel piping 
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Municipal Affairs and Sanitation Activ itie 


ACTIVITIES IN THE FIELD of municipal 
public works this past year can be 
appraised only in terms of adaptation 
to war conditions. Shortages of man- 
power, unusual population increases 
created by migration to war indus- 
tries and severe limitations on the use 
of almost all construction materials 
created problems never before en- 
countered in the United States. 
Naturally, war production and the 
needs of the armed forces have had 
first call on materials and manpower. 
But it was recognized too, that the 
war machine could not function at 


Fig. 1. Civilian defense activity in Phil- 
adelphia. White paint is surfaced with 
glass beads for blackout traffic control. 


Despite shortages of materials and manpower, engineec: 


are meet. 


ing successfully the challenge of providing an unusua’ volume of 
water supply, sanitation and other facilities required by the wer 


Edward J. Cleary 


highest efficiency unless essential pub- 
lic services were maintained. One 
problem to be faced, therefore, was 
to keep such services operating with- 
out interrupting vital production. 
Furthermore, the establishment of 
military camps and great industrial 
plants has called for installation of 
new sanitation works, expanded water 
supplies, roads and a host of facilities 
that fall in the classification of public 
works. This introduced further de- 
mands and complications. Volume of 
work undertaken in this category has 
been very great, but outside of strate- 
gic areas where it was concentrated, a 
large backlog of accumulated munici- 
pal needs is piling up. 

To review municipal affairs and 
public works developments after one 
year of war, it may be helpful first 
to look at the general picture and then 
focus in turn on sewage treatment, 
water supply and refuse disposal prac- 
tices. 

Loss of personnel to the armed 
forces and by the lure of high wages 
in industrial plants has been one of 
the major concerns to administrators. 
Further complicating the personnel 
situation is the affiliation of public 
employees with labor unions. Cities 
have been negligent in their practice 
of employee-employer relationships, 
and now a long and stormy period of 
adjustment looms. Reasons advanced 
for labor union growth include: (1) 
public employees, like other citizens, 
have felt the impact of higher living 
costs, yet their wage levels are static; 
(2) they have been impressed by the 
growth of employee-union participa- 
tion in private enterprise; and (3) 
they desire a means to remove the 
threat of job insecurity. 

Federal confiscation of local au- 
thority appeared imminent last fall 
when a panel of the War Labor Board 
took temporary jurisdiction in a 
(Vol. p. 190) 
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strike of garbage colleciors in Ney. 
ark, N. J. After the panel had made 
public its recommendations (assert. 
ing that it should have permanen 
jurisdiction and find against the r). 
ings of the city) much clamor arose 
over the nation. Subsequently the 
WLB reversed the recommendation of 
the panel, deciding it should have no 
voice in the case. 


Civilian defense activities 


Civilian defense measures claimed 
much attention, as a result of which 
many new responsibilities were placed 
on public works engineers. Not the 
least of these was the development o! 
emergency organizations and a plan 
of action to cope with conditions that 
might result from the bombing of 
water supply, sanitation and other 
facilities. 

Another extra duty imposed by 
civilian defense was the inspection 
and designation of buildings for air- 
raid shelters and the installation of 
sandbag barricades at these buildings. 
West Coast cities took the lead in 
these activities but the East was not 
far behind. Baltimore, Md., for ex- 
ample, has 500 public air-raid shel. 
ters. Located in basements of publi 
and private buildings, more than 
4,000 sites were surveyed before selec: 
tions were made. 

When sandbag barricades came 
into vogue for important buildings 
in San Francisco, city authorities 
found that bags filled with a mixture 
of sand and asphalt produces a mor 
durable barricade. Best results wer 
obtained with 3 percent of 61-pene 
tration paving asphalt mixed thor- 
oughly in a pugmill with hot sand 
heated to 250 deg. 

Still another example of what civil 
ian defense means to cities is revealed 
by Philadelphia, Pa. experience in 
painting pavement strips to minimiz 
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the hazards of traveling on streets 
during blackouts. Tests revealed that 
white or yellow pavement markings 
are of little value, and that only white 
paint containing glass beads gives 
suficient indication under low inten- 
sity light conditions. As a result, 
some 500 miles of this type marking 
was installed. 

Salvaging operations, designed pri- 
marily to accumulate scrap metal, 
was one of the most important tasks 
to which municipalities addressed 
themselves. Coupled with a house-to- 
house canvass for old metal was the 
removal of street car tracks, iron 
fences around parks and public build- 
ings and the scrapping of metal struc- 
tures such as old bridges. Since sal- 
vage value of iron rails is frequently 
less than the cost for removal, cities 
were reluctant to undertake this oper- 
ation until the federal government 
agreed to subsidize the difference. 


Sewage disposal developments 


Quantitatively, the volume of work 
in the field of sewage disposal was 
most impressive, considering material 
shortages and other handicaps. Total 
expenditures of $125,000,000 were 
far beyond what was spent in any 
other year, except in the period 1938- 
1939 when all-time record-breaking 
totals of $136,000,000 and $150,000.- 
000 were reached. 

Aside from sewage disposal con- 
struction relating to military and 
housing needs, which have contrib- 
uted the bulk of new work, sanitary 
engineers were confronted with the 
very special problem of providing 
treatment facilities for huge war pro- 
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Fig. 2. A familiar sight in many cities was the removal of street-car rails as a contribution for the scrap salvage drive. 
Te speed the job and minimize damage to pavements, ingenious home-made "rail pullers" were devised. The one pictured 
here operates with the aid of hydraulic jacks. 
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duction plants. To design facilities 
for these plants with their enormous 
concentrations of employees many 
“unknowns” had to be evaluated, such 
as those relating to volume and char- 
acter of sewage produced, as well as 
variations in flow caused by “shift” 
operations and unusual plumbing ar- 
rangements. Some recent operating 
observations are extremely interest- 
ing as, for example, the data which 
reveal that in factories employing 
skilled labor the per capita flow is 
considerably less than in places where 
unskilled workers are engaged. 

Because of the shortages of mate- 
rials, it has been necessary to revise 
traditional methods of design. In 
general, savings in critical materials 
are being made by the use of unrein- 
forced concrete, elimination of me- 
chanical devices, substitution of wood 
for structural steel and the use of 
wooden sluice and shear gates. One 
of the most interesting innovations 
has been the use of plywood instead 
of metal for V-notch weirs around the 
periphery of large circular sedimen- 
tation tanks. 

Some notable work is being done 
by the Army in the design of wooden 
Imhoff tanks (some of huge size) as 
well as in design of complete treat- 
ment plants, all structures of which 
are of wood, 

Manufacturers, have given 
careful attention to the elimination of 
critical materials. For example, one 
company redesigned its sludge col- 
lector mechanisms so that wood could 
be used in place of some 62 percent 
of the steel formerly required. 

One of the most unusual plants now 
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in operation is the one serving the 
world’s largest building —the new 
War Department office structure near 
Washington, D. C. Unique feature 
about this plant is the fact that it is 
designed to function at full capacity 
only 9 hr. daily. Based on 30 gal. 
per capita flow, the plant has a design 
rate of 3.2 mgd. To provide com- 
plete treatment for the sewage high- 
rate trickling filters were chosen. 


Army camp experiences 


Sewage disposal practice at army 
posts reflects experience gained in 
municipal work. Thus far the army 
has not found it desirable to stand- 
ardize on any one type of treatment. 
Grease removal continues to be one 
of the big problems and special col- 
lector traps are now being installed 
in all mess halls. 

The army has installed more than 
25 contact aeration (Hays) process 
plants, but it is reported that few of 
these are designed alike and studies 
are being made to discover the best 
method for operating them. Until it 
was employed at army camps, the 
Hays process was not widely known; 
there are now 74 plants in twelve 
states. It consists essentially of pre- 
liminary sedimentation, 
stages of treatment by means of a 
submerged contact aeration and final 
clarification. A_ biologically active 
film attaches itself to asbestos-cement 
plates suspended in the aeration tanks 
and around which the sewage flows: 
air is bubbled through this tank con- 
tinuously. (See ENR Jan. 28, 1943, 
p. 138.) 

Efforts directed toward the conser- 


successive 
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Fig. 3. Aw lanovation that hoids promise for use in water and sewage treatment 
Is @ wood taak built with horizontal staves. Because the wood staves are placed 
horizontally iastead of in the usual vertical position, the need for steel tension 
beads is eliminated in this 60-ft. dia., 9-ft. high structure built experimentally 


for oil storage. See ENR Nov. 5, 1942, p. 


vation of water supply at army camps 
have led to investigation of laundry 
water reclamation. Processing this 


waste water for re-use is expected to 
save about 10 gallons per day per 
man; reclaimed water will be used for 
washing laundry or equipment. The 
treatment process involves segrega- 
tion of the laundry waste from other 
waste water, addition of a lime pre- 


cipitant, flocculation with air and 
sedimentation. Equipment developed 
by the Pacific Flush Tank Co. and the 
Chicago Pump Co. is being used by 
the army. 

Recent investigation of the possi- 
bility of sewage treatment by a flota- 
tion process in which chemical re- 
agents are used to promote flotation, 
produced results that may justify fur- 
ther research. 

Some 20 different reagents were 
tested at the University of North Car- 
olina, but only one, DP-243 (heter- 
polar laurylamine hydrochloride) 
proved efficient for sewage flotation. 
Consistent values of 97 to almost 100 
percent removal of suspended solids 
in bacteria indicate that on the basis 
of these criteria for efficiency of sew- 
age treatment, flotation is superior to 
the usual process. However, from the 
viewpoint of removal of biochemical 
oxygen demand it is inferior to bio- 
logical processes and yields results in 
the general range of those obtained 
by chemical precipitation, namely, 50 
to 85 percent. Cost of the flotation 
agent at present is far too high to per- 
mit its practical application to sewage 
treatment, being in the neighborhood 
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of $200 to $300 per million gallons 
treated. 

In a treatment plant at San Diego, 
Calif., a new process known as the 
“vacuator” is being installed to re- 
move grease, scum and oil. Devel- 
oped by The Dorr Co., it is a vacuum 
flotation process applied prior to sedi- 
mentation. Sewage is aerated for a 
few minutes, after which it is sub- 
jected to a vacuum for a period of 
about 12 min. Fine bubbles, released 
by this action, attach themselves to 
the grease or scum-forming particles 
and causes them to rise to the surface 
where they are skimmed off. The 
process promises to have wide appli- 
cation for industrial waste treatment. 


Water supply improvements 


With water supply recognized as 
one of the country’s most essential 
resources, it is understandable why 
improvements of such facilities and 
expansion totalled $156,000,000 — a 
value representing more than twice 
the volume of the two preceding 
years. Expansion would have been 
even greater had it been possible to 
grant allotments for all the materials 
requested. 

Because so many materials needed 
in waterworks are on the critical list 
a serious situation has arisen in re- 
gard to even the most essential needs. 
As a result, the War Production Board 
ordered all waterworks utilities to re- 
duce their inventories of supplies and 
equipment 40 percent below that 
which was carried in stock in 1940. 
Amounts above this figure must be 
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offered for sale to oth 
utilities. This directive 
host of complications | 
ally all water utilities 
far beyond their 1940 r 
fore require on hand m 
than they did two years avo, 

Several big projects were unde 
way but perhaps the mosi spectacyly, 
of the war-inspired jobs is that noy 
being completed in the Hampto 
Roads area of Virginia, where & 
mands have increased by more thay 
300 percent. In order to develop nex 
sources of supply as well as construg 
large treatment and distribution {a¢j) 
ities, work that would normally p. 
quire several years had to be tel. 
scoped into a few months’ tim 
(ENR Oct. 8, 1942, p. 474.) 

The largest treatment plant in the 
world—a 320 mgd. filtration project 
at Chicago, Ill_—was about half-com. 
pleted in July when work was prac. 
tically halted because of the scarcity 
of materials. (ENR June 18, 194) 
p. 995.) 

As is to be expected, little empha. 
sis is being given to new developments 
not pertaining directly to the war 
effort. Things that were ready {or 
announcement have been side-tracked 
for the duration because there js 
neither the material nor the opportu: 
nity to give them a trial. 

Latest development in the soften: 
ing field is the “Spiractor’ process, 
the first municipal installation of 
which was made at Teutopolis, Ill. by 
the Permutit Co. of New York. Out: 
standing features of the Spiractor are 
its small size—since it provides only 
a 5- to 10-min. detention period of 
the water to be softened—and its pro- 
duction of a granular by-product in- 
stead of the usual voluminous wet 
and pasty lime sludge. The Spiractor 
process involves the principle of cata: 
lytic precipitation, the granules serv- 
ing as a nuclei around which the pre- 
cipitated compound of calcium and 
magnesium build up. (ENR Sept. 24, 
1942, p. 442.) 

Waterworks authorities have been 
unusually alert in preparing for emer- 
gencies created by bombing or sabo- 
tage. In this connection the American 
Water Works Association has spon- 
sored successfully the development 0! 
what is known as the “mutual aid 
plan.” As outlined by the association, 
this is a voluntary activity which 
works as follows: Under the leader- 
ship of a state sanitary engineer 0 
state water coordinator, the public 
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ter utilities are drawn together into 
onal and state groups organized 
extend to each other emergency aid 
the form of material, equipment or 
sonnel. The plan involves develop- 
nt of a detailed inventory of main- 
ance and repair material and 
uipment, and the assembly of these 
yentories On a state-wide basis. 
Much discussion has centered on 
e possibility of poisoning water 
ypplies by means of bacteria or 
yemicals. Poisoning reservoirs by 
roadeasting chemicals has been dis- 
nunted, however, in some quarters. 
rincipal argument has been that the 
mount of chemicals required to do 
n effective job is prohibitive, one 
uthority pointing out that if it was 
esired to render water unfit for con- 
umption in a 100 mg. reservoir using 
concentration of 100 ppm. of a 
sluble toxic substance, it would re- 


buire about 83,000 lb. of a chemical 


gent. 
Refuse disposal developments 


Nationwide emphasis on the sal- 
age of metals, rubber and paper and 
p rapidly developing appreciation of 
e virtues of sanitary landfill dis- 
posal methods were, perhaps, of ma- 
jor interest in the field of refuse dis- 
posal. 

Aside from participation in special 
collection campaigns to garner sal- 
vageable items from householders, 
municipal authorities are now en- 
gaged in a systematic collection of tin 
cans. Last November the War Pro- 
duction Board issued an order mak- 
ing it mandatory for all cities with 
populations over 25,000 to keep tin 
cans separate from refuse and deliver 
these cans to shredding, detinning or 
copper precipitation plants. A gross 
ton of the cans contains 2,218 lb. of 
scrap iron, and 22 lb. of tin. These 
materials are wasted if the cans are 
put through household incinerators or 
sent to municipal garbage dumps or 
incinerators. 

As yet, few cities have found it 
profitable to engage in salvage opera- 
tions but their efforts are making a 
substantial contribution to promotion 
of the war effort. The practices of 
most cities are designed to meet the 
requirements of sanitary and econom- 
ical disposition of waste, and there- 
fore are not readily adaptable to the 
recovery of salvageable material. 

However, at Highland Park, Mich., 
near Detroit, where refuse disposal ac- 
tivities were reorganized shortly be- 
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fore the war to provide for salvaging 
of waste materials, a year’s operation 
has produced a profit of $15,867. 
Total recovery was 1,600 tons of 
scrap, paper, rags and miscellaneous 
items from 60,515 cu. yd. of rubbish 
collected from 52,000 residents. 

In their search for a low-cost, sani- 
tary method of refuse disposal that 
would not involve the use of critical 
materials, both the army and the U. S. 
Public Health Service have decided 
independently that the answer was to 
be found in the employment of land- 
fills. It will be remembered that San 
Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., and 
New York City, among other Ameri- 
can cities, have been successfully 
using this method of disposal for 
some years. Not only is it cheaper 
than any form of disposal but at the 
same time it provides a means for 
reclaiming low-lying and otherwise 
valueless land. 

Hundreds of army camps and posts 
throughout the country are now using 
or planning the adoption of the sani- 
tary fill method. Broadly speaking, 
the landfill procedure as outlined for 
army camp application (ENR Dec. 
17, 1942, p. 851) is similar in tech- 
nique to that employed by some mu- 
nicipalities. Perhaps the greatest de- 
parture from any previous practice— 
at least so far as equipment is con- 
cerned—is the Army’s adoption of 
recently developed equipment known 
as a “bull clam” shovel. This mech- 
anism, attached to a tractor, is capa- 
ble of performing as a scraper, a 
bulldozer or a power shovel. It com- 





Fig. 4. Something new in the municipal 
water softening field is the Spiractor 
process. Water enters at the bottom of 
the tank, circulates upward through a 
bed of granular catalyst and emerges 
as a softened effluent. 





bines in a single unit means for exca- 
vating trenches, leveling refuse piles. 
digging, moving and spreading cover 
fill, as well as compacting deposited 
material. 

Adding further to the interest in 
landfill operations are some results 
from research work undertaken by 
New York University in cooperation 
with the New York City Department 
of Sanitation, and financed in part 
by the federal government. One of 
the findings indicated that it was 
desirable to add water to a fill in 
order to hasten decomposition; aver- 
age moisture content of the fill mate- 
rial in New York was about 24 per- 
cent but experimental evidence points 
to the desirability of keeping the mois- 
ture between 40 and 80 percent. 
Other studies dealt with the type and 
magnitude of settlement in a refuse 
fill as well as load-bearing character- 
istics of this material. From these it 
is revealed that consolidation, al- 
though rapid for a few months, will 
continue over a period of years; and 
tests indicate that uniformly distrib- 
uted loads up to 2,000 lb. per sq.ft. 
will be supported on fills that are no 
more than two years old. 

Feeding of garbage to hogs has 
long been frowned upon, particularly 
in the light that this practice is an 
important contributor to the spread 
of trichinosis. Latest move to dis- 
courage hog feeding is an amendment 
to the U. S. Public Health Service’s 
quarantine regulations requiring that 
all garbage shipped interstate shall be 
cooked before being fed to hogs. 


The job ahead 


Although present-day problems are 
of first concern, engineers and gov- 
ernment authorities are not overlook- 
ing the fact that plans must be laid 
for the postwar period when a huge 
volume of public works must be un- 
dertaken to supply deferred needs as 
well as provide for employment of 
some of those now engaged in war 
industries. 

Active efforts to build a reservoir 
of local projects began early this year 
with the creation of a Public Works 
Reserve agency by the federal govern- 
ment, but this work has been brought 
to a halt by lack of funds. However, 
a surprising amount of local activity 
has taken place in the realm of ad- 
vance planning. About 50 communi- 
ties now have drafted six-year works 
plans, which could be translated into 
active projects quickly. 
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Construction Under War Controls 


LaTE IN 1941, construction was show- 
ing signs of tapering off from a level 
of about half a billion dollars a 
month. Contracts for substantially all 
the military and industrial facilities 
required to support what had seemed 
to be a tremendous defense program 
had been awarded; building of most 
of them was over the hump. 

Suddenly, “defense” became “war.” 
In rapid moves, the military doubled, 
tripled, quadrupled their plans for 
men and munitions. Corollary con- 
struction went up in the same spiral. 

It took a few months for this new 
wave of construction to get fully un- 
derway, but by March work installed 
started to turn steeply upwards, 
reaching a peak in August. In that 
month more than $1,500,000,000 was 
spent for capital goods for war. 

In this situation, obviously, no ef- 
fort, and particularly no materials, 
could be spared for non-essential 
work. Early in April, therefore, the 
War Production Board issued limita- 
tion order L-41 forbidding the initia- 
tion, without federal approval, of any 
new construction job after April 9. 
This didn’t, and wasn’t intended to, 
stop non-military construction. It did 
keep it under control by requiring 
anyone who wanted to build anything 
bigger than the tiny jobs exempted 
from the order to come in and ask 
permission. 

By October, it was becoming evi- 
dent to everyone that too much was 
being built. Much better information 
was available by that time as to the 
relationship of raw material supply 
and demand; production programs 
were being scaled down; the 1943 ob- 
jective for the size of the Army had 
been cut from 10,000,000 to 7,500,000 
men. Many plants already built or 
building. it was clear, would never be 
able to operate at capacity. And the 
capacity of newly built plants was 
proving to be much higher than ex- 
pected. 
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The greatest construction year in history was also one o; 
tracting procedures, of equipment and materials rationin: 
and profit limitations and of extensive labor unionization 


NEW Con. 
43 of Price 


R. B. Colborn 


WPB. therefore, really started to 
cut down on construction. Facilities 
units were set up in WPB to review 
all present construction projects to 
see whether they should be stopped 
and to pass upon all plans for further 
work. First move was to cancel priori- 
ties and order work stopped on a good 
many jobs which, it had previously 
been felt, had an auxiliary value to 
the war effort—such jobs as hydro- 
power projects not scheduled for com- 
pletion before 1944, road jobs, flood 
control work, and the like. 

By the year end, about $1,200,- 
000.000 of such work had had its 
priorities cancelled. And slated for 
cancellation was about $2,000,000,- 
000 worth of direct war projects, 
either recently started or not yet un- 
der construction. 


Special contracting procedures 


As was perhaps to have been ex- 
pected in a war year, the financial 
side of construction came under 
tighter government control than ever 
before. Three 1942 developments 
made the amount of a contractor’s 
profit a matter almost entirely of fed- 
eral dictate. These were (1) complete 
substitution of negotiation for com- 
petitive bidding; (2) introduction 
of renegotiation after completion of a 
job to prevent excessive profits; and 
(3) application of OPA price controls 
to non-federal construction. 

Negotiation of contracts for war 
construction was nothing new. One 
of the first moves when the defense 
program started in mid-1940 was to 
authorize the War and Navy Depart- 
ments to place contracts, where neces- 
sary, without competition. The serv- 
ices, however, still preferred to adver- 
tise for bids wherever time permitted. 
Except on the largest jobs, negotia- 
tion continued to be the exception. 

To WPB, however, this didn’t seem 
like the right approach, since in a war 
economy there are many factors at 
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least as important as pri: 
who should get a particular contrac, 
Late last Spring. therefore. the cen 
ices, at Donald Nelson’s directo, 
tablished negotiation as the standard 
method of awarding contracts. 

But this was merely the prelude 4 
the introduction of a new type of con: 
tract for big army jobs. intended | 
combine the advantages of the lump. 
sum and the fee contract. Payment of 
cost plus a pre-arranged fee hased 0; 
a percentage of the estimated cost of 
the job became customary on large 
jobs early in the defense program, 
Not only did it save the time required 
to advertise a job in the usual man. 
ner, but, more important. it made it 
possible to award a contract and get 
work started before the design of the 
job was far enough along to permit 
calculation of a fixed price. 

Admittedly, the fee contract re- 
duced the contractor’s incentive for 
economy. Moreover, because _ the 
amount of the fee was based on the 
work done by the contractor himseli, 
it discouraged placing of sub-con- 
tracts with the smaller specialist con- 
tractors, even in cases where the) 
could do the work more cheaply than 
the general contractor. Finally. the 
fee contract was distinctly unpopular 
with Congress, which several times 
considered outlawing it. 

Accordingly, to recover some of the 
advantages of fixed-price work. the 
Architect-Engineer-Manager contract 
was evolved. Under this contract an 
A-E-M contractor is retained to be 
responsible for the design and to 
carry out, on a fee basis, the difficult 
complicated portions of the job on 
which it is necessary to make an im- 
mediate start. This normally amounts 
to perhaps 40 percent of the work. 

Meanwhile, the A-E-M proceeds to 
complete designs on the simpler parts 
of the work—highways, water lines. 
grading, etc. As fast as any separable 
portion is designed, a fixed price com 
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ract for it is awarded by the govern- 
vent, the contract containing a clause 
‘recting the contractor to work under 
re supervision of the A-E-M. After 


yme experimentation, this type of 
t was widely adopted on army 
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ork. 


Profit control measures 






»W Con. 
f price 

Early in the year strong sentiment 
eveloped in Congress and the admin- 
‘tration for legislation limiting the 
rofit of contractors on war work. The 
reasury proposed a limit based on 
the capitalization of the contractor, 
while most Congressmen favored a 
imit set as a percentage of the amount 
of work done. 

The War and Navy departments op- 
posed both plans, fearing that any in- 
B flexible rule would tend to retard war 
production. Instead, they proposed 
that Congress empower them, at the 
conclusion of any contract, to renego- 
tiate the price in the light of the costs 
actually encountered in doing the 
wotk. This compromise proved ac- 
ceptable, and late in May a law was 
signed giving the re-negotiation power 
to the Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission. A later amendment in- 
cluded the Treasury’s procurement 
division. 

A few general rules hold good, by 
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of th 
permit gg and large. Small contracts are rarely 
renegotiated. The law itself exempts 
act 5 those under $100,000, and, for lack 
ive for ge of time, the services, in practice, have 
the gg Concentrated on contracts over a mil- 
on the lion. 
imself. In the main, firms rather than con- 
hone. tracts are renegotiated. That is, the 
ie service doing the re-negotiation looks 
» thes into the total profit position of a con- 
v than tractor and asks for a refund if the 
ly. the profit seems excessive — without 
opular worrying much over what contract 
times Ie Showed the excessive profit. 
Responsibility for carrying out 
of the renegotiation rests with Price Ad- 
k. the J justment Boards set up in each of the 
satires services, 
act an Renegotiation, of course, applies 
to he only to contractors on war work. But 
nd to the financial affairs of contractors do- 
ifficult ing civilian jobs are not free from 
ob on regulation. Here the vehicle is the Of- 
in im- hice of Price Administration. Last 
iounts J >pring, OPA issued the General Maxi- 
rk. mum Price Regulation, which fixed 
eds to the prices of most goods and services 
parts at the price charged by the seller last 
lines. March. 
arable In theory this order froze the price 
> con J Of construction, but in practice, the 
ORD 





idea of a March price was too vague 
to mean anything. For practical pur- 
poses, therefore, construction was free 
from price regulation until last Nov. 
5, when OPA issued MPR 251, a 
regulation covering construction in- 
side the continental United States 
which is not done as a contract or 
sub-contract of the Army or Navy. It 
sets up two methods of computing a 
ceiling price. In the case of cost-plus 
contracts, the ceiling price is the ac- 
tual cost plus a margin which shall be 
a percentage equal to the highest per- 
centage margin received by the con- 
tractor for similar work during the 27 
months preceding March 31, 1942. In 
the case of a firm-price contract, the 
contract price shall be the contractor's 
advance estimate of the costs (includ- 
ing an estimated reserve for contin- 
gencies) plus a margin figured as 
above. In both cases, the costs shall 
be based on wage rates at the level in 
effect July 1. 

A contractor entering into a firm 
price contract must report to the near- 
est OPA office, at the beginning of the 
job, the estimates on which he bases 
his price. At the end of the job, he 
must report to the same office the ac- 
tual costs encountered. No provision 
is made in the order for doing any- 
thing about any discrepancy between 
the estimated and the actual costs. 
The reports are to be confidential. 

As OPA regulations go, this is a 
rather mild regulation. The industry, 
however, has been pretty unhappy 


about it. Contractors have resented 


the necessity of making reports to 
OPA. And, more important, they have 
feared that—no matter what the regu- 
lation said—it would somehow turn 
out that they would have to refund 
any excess of estimated over actual 
costs. thus in effect making all con- 
tracts cost-plus. In which case they 
would be deprived of any cushion 
against losses that might be suffered 
on other contracts. 


Materials and priority ratings 


The material supply situation pre- 
sented only one important surprise 
in 1942. For three months (roughly 
May-August). use of lumber ex- 
cept on direct Army and Navy proj- 
ects was practically forbidden by an 
order that required all but the small- 
est mills to sell only to the services. 
Much housing work was brought to a 
standstill. 

There were constant experiments 
during the year with methods for dis- 
tributing supplies to manufacturing 
plants. Construction buyers, however, 
continued to get their materials (or 
failed to get them) through the fam- 
iliar system of priority ratings at- 
tached to project orders (P-19, P-55, 
etc.). There was, however, a tendency 
to concentrate more and more of the 
authority over issuance of ratings in 
the WPB rather than the services. This 
culminated late in the year when the 
ruling was established that all new 
construction projects must be cleared 


INDEXES OF WAR CONSTRUCTION — Awards and Completions 


( November, 1941 = 100 ) 
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How war construction rose and fell during the year. Contract letting (ENR 
index) reached a peak in May, field activity (WPB index) in August. 
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by WPB’s Facilities Clearance Board 
or Facilities Review Committee. 

One priority shift which did effect 
construction was the “re-rating” of 
last June. When the African second 
front was decided upon, a new range 
of AA priority ratings was developed 
and assigned to projects, which were 
supposed to be pushed through in the 
light of the new strategic situation. 
For contractors who received AA rat- 
ings, this meant a heavy burden of 
paperwork in re-rating outstanding 
orders, and for others it meant that 
their old A ratings became almost 
meaningless. 


Equipment put under tight controls 


Construction equipment became 
seriously short for the first time in 
1942. This did not result from any 
curtailment of manufacture; in fact, 
manufacture ran at peak levels 
throughout the year. What caused the 
shortage was a tremendous demand 
from the armed forces for machines to 
equip their own engineer and con- 
struction regiments. This was accen- 
tuated by the developing policy of 
having work outside the continental 
United States done by troops rather 
than by contract. In the critical ma- 
chines, such as tractors and shovels, 
military demand ran to some 85 per- 
cent of output, leaving little for con- 
tractors, even for those on important 
war work. 

As early as last February it be- 
came necessary for WPB to forbid 
the sale of crawler tractors except 
upon an A-] rating (at that time a 
pretty high rating). Three months 
later even this control had become 
inadequate, and tractors, shovels, and 
cranes were subjected to allocation. In 
order to buy one, a contractor had to 
make a specific application and obtain 
individual approval from WPB. 

Late in the year, WPB placed the 
whole new-equipment situation under 
control with the issuance of order 
L-192. This order classified all types 
of equipment into several groups. Sale 
of the most critical types was forbid- 
den except to the armed services. An 
intermediate group was subjected to 
WPB allocation, and the simpler types 
were left to be distributed according 
to priority ratings. 

With the supply of new machines 
thus choked off, increasing reliance 
has been placed on mobilization of 
used machinery. In part, this occurred 
automatically as contractors, unable 
to buy new equipment, scoured the 
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backroads for used stuff. In Septem- 
ber, the WPB initiated a census of 
used machinery. Order L-196 re- 
quired all machine owners to register 
their equipment with WPB regional 
offices and report the work it was 
engaged on. This information has 
been used to establish a sort of clear- 
ing house to put machinery buyers 
in touch with owners of equipment— 
such as cities and counties machines 
—that was idle or not doing essential 
work, 


Stabilized wages and few strikes 
An almost idylic calm pervaded 


construction labor relations during 
1942. Man-days of construction work 
lost by strikes will amount, when the 
final figures are compiled, to some- 
thing like 180,000. This compares 
with more than 923,000 in 1941, 493,- 
000 in 1940. So unmilitant were the 
construction unions, in fact, that con- 
struction wages on the federal work, 
which formed the great bulk of the in- 
dustry’s activities, were stabilized at 
mid-year, several months before 
wages generally were stabilized. 

The policy of the AFL Building 
Trades Department is largely respon- 
sible for the prevailing quiet—plus 
the fact that discipline in the building 
trades unions has been sufficiently 
strong to keep the membership in line. 
Though the unions have not been 
bashful in asking for more money, 
they have preferred, ever since the so- 
called OPM Stabilization Agreement 
of mid-1941, to push for a strong po- 
sition in the industry rather than for 
the maximum immediate cash. 

The procedure has usually been one 
of dickering with the government. 
The OPM agreement was worked out 
between the Building Trades Depart- 
ment and federal construction agen- 
cies under the sponsorship of the 
labor division of the then OPM. In 
the agreement, the unions limited 
overtime pay to time and a half and 
agreed that pay rates on any given job 
should be. maintained constant 
throughout the life of the job. In re- 
turn, it was agreed that when con- 
struction jobs are put in areas where 
not much work is normally done the 
high union rates prevailing in the 
population centers will be paid. 
Equally important, the unions got 
what amounted to guarantees that 
only AFL unions would be recognized 
on federal jobs plus pretty broad en- 
couragement for the unionization of 


all federal jobs. 
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The OPM agreement 
effect through 1942. It , 
in forcing the CIO's 
Workers Organizing | 
of the construction in: 
found it impossible to , 
in government work, a: 
ume of non-government 
down, it found 
squeezed out. 

Early in the year, : 
Trades Department began quiet jj. 
cussions with contractors and feder: 
agencies as to the possibility of 
broad wage stabilization 
Both the Labor Division and the }). 
partment of Labor were involved, The 
Labor Division, however, had |oy 
much of its influence when OPM wa 
reorganized into WPB. The wage sts. 
bilization agreement which finally 
went through in May was worked oy 
under the auspices of the Department 
of Labor. 

The agreement provided that, in de. 
termining prevailing wages for fed. 
eral construction under the Bacop. 
Davis Act, the department will base 
its determination on the rates in ef. 
fect July 1, 1942. General understand 
ing was that July 1 rates meant July | 
union rates. 

Subsequently, non-federal work was 
brought under a similar contro! }) 
the Office of Price Administration. 
OPA regulation 251 limits the price 
that contractors on non-military work 
may charge to an amount based, 
among other things, on July | wage 
rates. To the extent that the regula 
tion is effective, therefore, it froze 
wage rates at that level by making it 
impossible for the contractor to pa\ 
more without taking the additional 
payment out of his profit. 

Thus, when the President, in earl 
October, imposed stabilization as o! 
Sept. 15 on wages and salaries gener- 
ally, construction was already in 
shape. This was recognized by giving 
the Labor Department’s Wage Stabil- 
ization Board administration of the 
stabilization program as it applies to 
construction. The War Labor Board. 
which administers the freeze gener 
ally, now grants automatic approval 
to wage increases OK’d by the Wage 
Adjustment Board. 

Despite the high levels of construc 
tion during the year, significant labor 
shortages failed to show up. At the 
August peak, about 2,131,000 men 
were employed on construction, with 
employment tapering off to some: 
thing like 1,700,000 at the year end. 
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Rapid CHANGES occurred in the trans- 
portation outlook in the months im- 
mediately following Pearl Harbor, 
and for a time there was much uncer- 
tainty as to whether the nation’s trans- 

rtation system would be able to 
carry the added load that our entry 
into the war would put on it. A major 
contribution to this uncertainty was 
the threat of an acute rubber shortage 
that might immobilize a large part 
of our motor transport. Further com- 
plications were added by the subma- 
rine attacks on our coastwise ship- 
ping, attacks that added to the load 
the railroads had to carry and cur- 
tailed the use of motor vehicles along 
the Atlantic Seaboard. But no serious 
consequences developed, other than 
in the fuel supply for civilian use, and 
the nation’s transportation system 
passed the October peak period suc- 
cessfully, which is in sharp contrast 
to conditions that developed in the 


first year of World War I. 


A record freight year 


When 1942 opened it was appar- 
ent that the nation’s land transport 
system would be required to carry an 
unprecedented load, but none foresaw 
that the increase would raise the total 
so far above all previous records. 

When the load of handling oil to 
the Atlantic seaboard was placed on 
the railroads by the attacks of sub- 
marines on coastwise shipping, they 
had an estimated capacity for moving 
300,000 bbl. per day. In normal 
times, the Atlantic Seaboard con- 
sumes about one third of the nation’s 
daily production of 3,800,000 bbl. By 
August the railroad companies had 
raised their capacity to 800,000 bbl. 
by putting the movement of loaded 
cars and empties on practically pas- 
senger-train schedules. 

Meanwhile, pipeline movements of 
oil had been increased by adding new 
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An unprecedented load of freight and passengers carried without 
undue distress. New highway and railway construction limited to 


pumping capacity, by taking up and 
relaying little-used lines and by con- 
structing new lines. Most notable of 
these is the “Big Inch” line from the 
Texas oil fields to Norris City, IIl., 
530 miles, which now is being ex- 
tended to Philadelphia and New York. 
Its capacity will be 300,000 gal. per 
day. 


Less coastwise shipping 


Sharp reductions in the coastwise 
movement of other commodities also 
added to the load to be carried by the 
railroads. Included was perishable 
fruit that used to move to coast ports 
by truck and then by ship to the North 
Atlantic ports, coal for New England, 
freight for South America moving 
overland to the Gulf ports instead of 
to the Atlantic seaboard, and lumber 
that formerly was shipped through the 
Panama Canal, now closed to com- 
mercial traffic. Also transferred to 
the rail lines was a considerable 
amount of freight that heretofore had 
moved in long-haul trucking opera- 
tions. ‘ 

And of course the restrictions on 
automobile use brought a new pas- 
senger load to the rail lines, to which 
was added the handling of 11,000,000 
troops in group movements. This lat- 
ter figure does not include individual 
soldiers going on leave. 

All of this brought the freight 
moved in 1942 to 630 billion ton-miles 
which is 35 percent above 1941 and 
55 percent over the 1918 figure. Pas- 
senger miles reached 53 billion, which 
was 86 percent above 1941 and 13 
percent above the all-time record set 
in 1920. 

Physical factors affecting the 
freight handling records include ex- 
tensive installation of modern meth- 
ods of signalling and a great improve- 
ment in warehouse facilities at the 
ports. No serious congestion devel- 
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that directly essential to the war effort. 


V. T. Boughton 





oped at any one of the ports from 
failure to release cars promptly. 
Where bottoms were not immediately 
available, the contents of the cars 
were transferred to warehouses or to 
open storage. 

Between Oct. 1, 1941, and the same 
date in 1942, the railroads put into 
service 783 new locomotives and 80,- 
874 new cars. This was considerably 
below the number that the Association 
of American Railroads had estimated 
to be necessary to provide adequately 
for repairs and obsolescence. 


Large improvement program 


During 1942 the railroads were 
able to carry forward over $200,- 
000,000 of new work, most of which 
was put under way in 1941 before ma- 
terial shortages became acute. This 
work included many improvements 
to yards and terminals and extensions 
or modernizations of signal installa- 
tions. Only 74 miles of new railway 
line were built in 1942, according 
to figures compiled by Railway Age, 
and only 24 miles of second track. 
On the other hand, track construc- 
tion to serve war industries and mili- 
tary establishments—work that was 
financed by the federal government 
—amounted to 8,000 miles. 


Famous line abandoned 


Railway line abandonment reached 
the all-time high of 2,516 miles in 
1942. This was due in large part to 
the acute steel shortage, lines being 
taken up to provide rails and fasten- 
ings for tracks to serve war indus- 
tries or to provide scrap to offset pur- 
chases of new rail and fastenings. 
Much more line abandonment is pro- 
posed for 1943, and in this the 
railroads will have the powerful 
support of the War Production Board 
because a large amount of scrap can 
be obtained in this way. 
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Longest of the lines abandoned in 
1942 was the famous Southern Paci- 
fic Ry. line from Lucin to Ogden, 
Utah, 142 miles, where, on May 10, 
1869, the Union Pacific and the 
Central Pacific construction crews 
met and a golden spike was driven at 
Promontory Point to signalize the 
completion of the first transcontin- 
ental railway. 


Maintenance work increased 


Maintenance expenditures for 1942 
are estimated by Railway Age to have 
reached $790,000,000 as gainst $603.- 
000,000 in 1941, thus exceeding any 
year since 1929, but still below what 
is believed to be necessary to main- 
tain the properties properly. And 
these figures do not fully reflect the 
maintenance conditions of the rail- 
roads large expenditures 
were made for work not requiring 
critical materials, like  ballasting, 
while rail renewals were restricted 
to the available supply of steel. 


because 


More freight on the highways 


Statistics for freight moved by 
highway are not available, but judged 
by figures for gasoline consumed by 
motor vehicles, the mileage of truck 
travel in 1942 was about 9 percent 
above that of 1941. Total motor fuel 
consumption fell off 17 percent, con- 
sumption in the initially rationed 
states being off about 25 percent and 
in the remaining states 12 percent. 
However, these consumption figures 
probably do not clearly show the total 
increase in freight moved by high- 
way as records of the state highway 
departments show that the average 
load per truck rose considerably dur- 
ing the year. This had a significant 
effect on maintenance operations, as 
will be noted subsequently. 


Highway plans changed 


As the year 1942 opened, highway 
thinking was still dominated by the 
defense philosophy of the preceding 
years, and improvement of the stra- 
tegic highway network still was up- 
permost in planning. That thinking 
changed rapidly as the nation got into 
its stride in the great war program. 
Now it is quite generally recognized 
that no highway building not directly 
connected with the war effort will be 
undertaken. Access roads to indus- 
tries, or roads needed to relieve bad 
congestion around war industries. 
will be built, but all other work must 
wait. Maintenance of the roads we 
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now have in condition to carry the 
war traffic is the order of the day; 
and each day serves to add new em- 
phasis to the fact that this is going 
to be a major task. 


The problem of road maintenance 


Though passenger-vehicle travel 
has declined sharply in all but some 
of the centers of intense war activity, 
truck travel and truck loadings, which 
are the controlling factors in road 
disintegration, have risen, and doubt- 
less will continue to rise this year. 
That means more wear and tear on 
pavements, especially on the older 
roads that are at or near the end of 
their useful life. And curiously 
enough, it is these roads that must 
bear most of the war load because 
our early road work was in and 
around the centers of industrial ac- 
tivity. 

In a normal year, this country re- 
places about 18,000 miles of old high- 
way, either because those roads have 
reached the end of their useful life 
or are of inadequate capacity. With 
all such replacements eliminated for 
the duration, it is obvious that main- 
tenance operations in most states will 
rise progressively as long as the war 
lasts. Lack of men, materials and 
equipment, and declining revenue 
from motor-vehicle taxes will make 
this difficult. 

Reduction in private automobile 
travel combined with the reduction of 
speed to 35 miles ah hour, which was 
put into effect early in 1941 to con- 
serve rubber, has produced some in- 
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Torn up to provide scrap steel during 1942 was the historic railway line where, 


on May 10, 1869, crews building the first transcontinental railway met at Prom- 
ontory Point in Utah. 
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Highway to Alaska 


Outstanding among road-buildins 
operations of 1942 is the great jo} of 
opening in less than a year 1,67) 
miles of highway from British Colum 
bia through Yukon Territory to 
Alaska. Today that highway forms a 
priceless link in our war transport 
system, serving airfields along ait 
lanes to Alaska and providing a land 
route over which military supplies 
can be moved into Alaska out of reach 
of attack that might close sea lanes 
to that important outpost in our de- 
fense system. 

Work now is being pushed on a 
highway from Haines, at the head of 
the so-called Inside Passage along th: 
Pacific Coast, to connect with the 
Alcan Highway northwest of White. 
horse to give a combined sea and 
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‘cka that will have many advan- 


ves over the long overland route 
{ freight must travel to reach 
ska by way of the new highway. 
;. combined highway and sea 
e through waters that can be 
protected provides insurance 
inst interruption of the flow of 
pplies to Alaska should spring 
ods wash out bridges or other 
rts of the Alcan Highway. 

That the government now is confi- 
nt that it soon will have adequate 
ansportation to Alaska is indicated 
the fact that, after pushing to com- 
ction surveys of a railroad line to 
aska, those plans recently were 
helved indefinitely. 


ut 
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Inter-American Highway 


Other highway work that is closely 
ed to the nation’s war effort is con- 
ruction of missing links in a road 
xiending from Texas south through 
exico and Central American coun- 
ies to the Panama Canal. A paved 
oad now extends from the Texas bor- 
er south through Mexico City to 
ear Oaxaca in Southern Mexico, and 
e Mexican government is actively 
ngaged in extending that road to 
he Guatemala border. South of that 
pint no road exists or there are only 
rails for 625 miles of the distance 
) Panama City. In July of last year 
ur government entered in an agree- 
ent with the Central American 
overnments for completion of a 
pioneer road” over the uncompleted 
ections of the projected highway. It 
to have a width of from 8 to 10 
t., to be surfaced with 8 in. of gravel 
dto have grades not over 10 per- 
pent. 
For military reasons, little infor- 
nation concerning the work in hand 
available. Supervision of the work 
under the Public Roads Administra- 
ion and some American contractors 
ave been engaged, but it is believed 
hat a large part of the work is being 
one by the local governments with 
ative workmen. American engineer 
roops also may be engaged on the 
‘ork, as in the case of the Alaska 
ighway. 
Air transport 


A record of the whole accomplish- 
ent of the nation’s air transport sys- 
em in 1942 probably cannot be writ- 
n until after the war because much 
pas done for the armed forces that 
boes not show up in the public record. 
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Only highway construction necessary to the war was carried forward in 1942. 
Here, traffic into the Ford Willow Run plant is separated from the homegoing 
shift, and both move independent of the main-road traffic, which crosses on the 
upper level of this three-level grade separation. 


Domestic airlines flew 1,560,000,000 
passenger-miles, an increase of 14 
percent over 1941, with a fleet of air- 
planes reduced from 352 to 165 by 
the surrender of equipment to the gov- 
ernment for military purposes. Air- 
express increased 106 percent to 39,- 
570,000 Ib. Daily miles flown, per 
plane, ranged from 1,200 to 1,500. 


Waterways 


No major additions were made to 
the nation’s inland waterway system 
in 1942. Traffic on the waterways is 
believed to have increased materially, 
but for some inexplicable reason, 
these figures are considered to be 
military secrets. Very large amounts 
of traffic moved through such deep 
waterways as the Chesapeake-Dela- 
ware Canal and Cape Cod Canal to 
avoid going out into the open ocean, 
and smaller vessels sought the protec- 
tion of the intra-coastal waterway. 
Movement of freight on the canalized 
rivers probably increased consider- 
ably but was handicapped by lack 
of adequate equipment. 


City transit sets a record 


Passengers handled on city transit 
lines increased about 30 percent above 
1941; setting an all-time high of 19 
billion riders. Restrictions on pas- 
senger car use and expanding war 
industries were responsible for this 
record. The largest increase occurred 
in the 17 Eastern states where restric- 
tions were placed on automobile use 
in May. 

Purchase of transit equipment also 
made a record, amounting to 12,000 
motor buses, 450 electric trolley buses 
and 300 electric rail cars. In addition, 
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many old cars and buses were put 
back into service. In a few cities, 
abandoned trolley lines were restored 
to use to meet needs for mass trans- 
portation. 


Looking ahead 


It seems probable that in the com- 
ing year the most critical conditions 
will be found in city transit opera- 
tions. One has but to see the large 
number of antiquated buses that now 
carry capacity loads to realize that 
provision must be made for many 
replacements if city transit is not to 
break down under the load it now is 
carrying. And the load is expected 
to increase as more private automo- 
biles are taken out of service due to 
restrictions on gasoline consumption 
or because of obsolesence. 

In a similar, but probably less acute 
manner, the railroads will find their 
capacity limited by the cars and loco- 
motives that they can replace or re- 
build. And both the railways and 
highways must have materials, equip- 
ment and repair parts for use in main- 
taining track and roads. 

Thus, the question of how well the 
nation’s transportation system can 
carry the load that the war will put 
on it this year centers on how the 
task of meeting its needs can be inte- 
grated with that of maintaining ade- 
quate supplies for the armed forces. 
There is good reason to believe that 
some of the current restrictions on 
manufacture of equipment and mate- 
rials for civilian use can be relaxed, 
in which case those responsible for the 
successful operation of our transpor- 
tation agencies can look ahead with 
considerable confidence. 
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Shipbuilding Finds Its Stride 


“UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT will be 
an appropriate heading for the chap- 
ter in history that records activities in 
merchant shipbuilding in the present 
emergency. Instead of 
shipbuilders of long training and ex- 
perience, it is chiefly men from the 
construction industry 


old-school 


- contractors, 
engineers and their organizations— 
who have responded to the challenge 
to build ships quickly. These newly 
formed organizations, unhampered by 
precedent, had varying success at the 
outset—some surpassed others and 
but 
new 


there were some consolidations 


the foundation was laid for a 
technique in building of cargo ships 
employing methods so revolutionary 
in character that they could not be 
put into final efficient shape all at 
Time was required for the 
new industry to find its stride. 


once, 


Construction contractors have attained unprecedented Speed jy 
building 10,000-ton freighters through sensational extension , 
welded fabrication methods to units weighing as much as 210 tons, 


N. A. Bowers 


Prefabrication and are 
major factors in present-day speed 
that have been adopted by all of the 
major shipyards. Typical of what 
these methods make possible are the 
succession of broken speed records 
on individual ships, culminating in 
the spectacular launching of a Liberty 
freighter in 4 days 15 hr., and com- 
pletion in 7 days 14 hr. (Richmond 
shipyard No. 2). 

The really substantial measure of 
success in meeting the need for ships, 
however, is not speed on any one 
ship but total output. Output had 
been low. For 15 yr. (1922 to 1937) 
American shipyards produced only 
two 


welding 


cargo freighters. 
Then, in the emergency, plans were 
laid to step up production from very 
little to 24 million tons (some 2,300 


ships) in a 2-yr. period, (1942-43). 


.e ° j 
ocean-going 


Prefabrication reached a 1942 peak in these 210-ton ‘superstructure section, 
entirely complete, assembled on a production line and lifted bodily to place on 
a floating hull by a specially-designed gantry. crane. 


Heeding the experi: of Work 
War I, heavy concentration jy | 
yards, such as Hog Island with js 
sultant bottlenecks, was ay, 
shipyards are in 24 states, supplied 
by some 1200 factories scattered 3} 
over the country. This decentraligg 
tion has permitted _ prefabrication 
welding and other time-saving meth 
ods to be really effective. The averag 
time for completing a 10.50(-to 
freighter (EC-2) was 228 days as of 
March, 1942. By December this aver 
age had been reduced to 55 days. |; 
the 12 mo. of 1942 the number of 
man-hours per EC-2 was cut to les 


than half that formerly required 


Advantage of prefabrication 


advantage in pre 
fabrication is decentralized assembly 
which avoids congestion and 
ference between crews. The genera 
idea antedates Pearl Harbor but ir 
1942 much advance has been made 
The size and weight of sections of 
shell, bulkhead and 
that have been put together as sepa 
rate units and then lifted bodily t 
place have steadily increased. High 
mark for the year was reached in th 
unprecedented total of 210 tons, th 
weight of deckhouse assemblies. com 
plete even to electric light bulbs 
which the production line at Kaiser’ 
Vancouver yard delivered for plac 
ment in one piece on_ hulls afte 
launching. 

Lacking experience with prefabr 
cation, the yard layouts at first pro 
vided inadequate space for workin 
on, handling and storing the assorteq 
sections of large size. It was dif 
cult to foresee how large such area 
would have to be. Nearly all the yar 
laid out a year or more ago have ba 
to find means of increasing areas us 
for this purpose. 

Moving the large, heavy section 
has been a problem typical of presen" 


The primary 


superstructurg 





nin larg a > 
e deck-high outfitting dock provides a convenient working and delivery level, eliminates the man-hours spent in climb- 
vided; » and down, does away with the need for gantry cranes for this part of the work. 






































altered allay shipyards. Standard gage rail- In contrast with riveting, which re- \ ith the larger welding rods (3 
Centralizglli/™ ad tracks, motor trailers and gantry quires that riveters be served by rivet and 4°; in.), only three passes are re- 
abrication{ilifanes are all used in different yards, heaters, passers and buckers-up, one quired in hand welding operations to 
‘ing methMlllMth the last named usually a neces- man can operate the welding outfit, complete joints in the g-in. shell plates 
he averagdllmiy at the ways because of the high and he can make satisfactory joints of modern freighters. Some yards 
10.50) toni, Gantry cranes have become where there is access to only one side. concentrate on hand welding to the 
lays as offll/arce to unobtainable, and where Extensive studies have been made extent that more than 90 percent of 
‘this averfiMocsible substitutes have been de- on “plug welds,” in which a hole _ it is done in this way, leaving to auto- 
days. InMsed. One yard uses an overhead- through one of two members to be matic machines only the heavier work 
umber of pe crane over each way made up of connected permits a weld to begin at in prefabrication areas where setting 
ut to les@i hoist traveling on a bridge whose the bottom of the hole, filling it with up and taking down the necessary 
Juired nds rest on A-frames mounted on metal at the same time that the new equipment can be done more quickly. 
wilroad trucks. The high-level out- metal is fused and bonded with that 
ting dock does away with gantries of the adjoining plates for a more 
in prefmmor outfitting. effective joint (as strength tests show ) Where all prefabricated sections, in 

than is possible with a rivet. On a many cases nearly 100 percent com- 


ation A high-level outfitting dock 


assempiy, 


Welding advances 


ind inter recent job, using one portable weld- plete, are put aboard on the ways, the 
€ gener Because welding is quicker it has ing unit. 76 plug welds per hour were _ heavier lifts are all made before 
vr but inflMenlaced most of the riveting in mer- put in on }-in. steel plate. launching. If this plan is followed 
en madegii@hant ship construction. Usual prac- Speed and efficiency are so much _ the outfitting docks need not handle 


ctions office now is to use rivets only for rib- greater in downhand welding that se- loads of more than 7 or 8 tons, a 
rstructur@lM.shell connections. Strength of quence of assembly operations and service for which truck-type cranes 
"as sepalllielded joints equals or exceeds that facilities for rotating parts, as they are adequate. They are speedier and 
bodily t f adjoining plates. Prequalification are being welded, have been worked more flexible than the high-level gan- 
ed. HigiMAt welders and use of modern equip- out accordingly. In some yards 60 tries ordinarily used. 


vec! in thalivent and electrodes has increased the _ percent of all welding is downhand To improve outfitting dock work, 
tons, the ependability of welds to a point work. Marinship of California uses a high- 
lies, com#iilhere only visual inspection is nor- Because the speed of automatic level deck, accessible to trucks by a 


1... 


it bulbsimally used, welding is about four times the hand 5 percent ramp, built up to the deck 
| Kaiser Extensive use during the past year welding rate, automatic machines are level of the floating ship (about 31 
or plactias greatly strengthened confidence used wherever the time spent in set- ft. above M.L.L.W.). Such a dock 
ills atten electric welding. Even though ting up and taking down equipment has other advantages, such as elimi- 
_. Bitch less time is now put on welding does not offset this advantage. Prac- nation of the time lost by workmen 
prelabri@instruction (courses now average 120 __ tices in different yards vary widely in in climbing up and down, greatly 
‘irst PrOMMr. of lectures and practice welding this particular. The use of a crane simplified utility connections and a 
Works compared to the former 300 hr.) is required to set the automatic ma- 20-ft. reduction in the usual lift of 
assoml“iind despite a decidedly less reliable chine in place, and it may be quicker materials from dock to shipdeck. 
vas diffBlass of labor, the percentage of welds to do a small job by hand than to The high-level dock, that went into 
ch areMound defective and requiring repair wait until the crane is available. service in the latter part of the year. 
the vargas almost negligible. When defects do Some yards use automatic machines has materially shortened the time for 


nave hal ccur, repair does not always require on the ways; others make a practice making deliveries by crane, affords a 
‘eas USHEBhipping out and rewelding; it is of depending exclusively on hand very large saving in man-hours and 

ometimes sufficient merely to put on _ welding for all work done in this part simplifies making connections for 
section additional layer of metal. of the yard. oxygen, acetylene, electrical energy, 
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compressed air and water. Deck space 
is reserved for storage so that supplies 
of parts and materials can be kept 
close at hand. Below the deck is space 
for lockers and washrooms; work- 
men ordinarily do not leave the dock 
during their shift. 


Manpower problems 


Scarcity of manpower has been a 
problem of steadily increasing impor- 
tance. Dependence cannot be placed 
on men subject to the draft nor is it 
worth while to train and break in 
men whose period of service may be 
short. One answer has been the train- 
ing of women workers, and an in- 
creasing percentage of them is noted 
in many yards. With the highly mech- 
anized operations of the modern ship- 
yard, they can handle many of the 
jobs formerly held by men exclu- 
sively. 

A shipyard custom has kept women 
workers off the ways—presumably 
because of the relatively greater dan- 
ger and amount of climbing involved. 
Precedent for disregarding this cus- 
tom has now been established, and 
there are indications that women may 
take over 20 or 25 percent of the work 
in some yards. They are generally 
conceded to make better welders than 
men. Trade unions have been hostile 
toward women members, and there 
have been arguments and delays on 
this score. These objections are be- 
ing forced aside and women are now 
getting the same rating and pay as 
the men they replace. 

The “expediters” that have been 
brought over to the shipyards from 
the heavy engineering construction 
field have been a brilliant success. 
Mostly energetic, quick - thinking 
young men, trained to be diplomatic, 
but rated on ability to get results in 
any situation, these workers have had 
one of the most important assign- 
ments in organizations geared for 
high speed. 

Their chief assignments have been 
on shortages of materials or delays 
caused by priorities, lack of trans- 
portation or factories shut down by 
strikes. Wherever any such diffi- 
culties menace or stop the flow of 
materials that are lifeblood to the 
shipyards, the expediter is rushed to 
the scene. The ramifications to this 
problem are illustrated by the fact 
that, in addition to steel plates, there 
are 9,640 groups of items in the bill 
of materials that go into a Liberty 
ship. 
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Part of the Maritime Commission’s 
plan for 1942 includes concrete 
barges, and they are by no means 
“scows.” They have ship-shaped prow 
and stern like other seagoing vessels, 
and the length of 360 or 375 ft. with 
a beam of 54 or 56 ft. gives trim lines 
and attractive appearance. Contracts 
have been awarded for 91 barges de- 
signed to be towed, and for 44 of the 
self-propelled type. The first concrete 
ships to be built in 22 yr., these ves- 
sels are designed to save 30 percent of 
the steel required in steel vessels of 
the same tonnage. Actually, the ad- 
vantage is more than the steel saving 
as no plates, the real bottleneck of 
steel production, are required. Also 
concrete ships tap a different source 
of labor and management than is be- 
ing used on steel ships. In coastwise 
oil deliveries these barges are ex- 
pected to take the place of an east- 
west pipeline at a small fraction of 
the requirement in steel. 

Regardless of whether concrete 
ships will be popular or economical 
after the emergency need for ship- 
ping ends, experience with lightweight 
aggregate gained in their construction 
will have widespread benefits. In 
these ships, unlike other uses for light- 
weight concrete such as bridge pave- 
ments, insulating walls, etc., a high 
strength requirement has to be met— 
specifications call for 5,000 lb. in 28 
days. More emphasis than ever be- 
fore has thus been put on lightweight 
aggregate. 


New lightweight aggregates 


Tests were made at a Florida ship- 
yard with materials and methods 
which indicate that concrete weights 
can be kept as low as 83 lb. per cu. ft. 
This is with a method that puts a 
light coarse aggregate of uniform size 
into the forms dry and then fills the 
voids with cement slurry forced in 
under pressure. Lightweight concrete 
mixed and placed by the ordinary 
processes has been made with eight 
sacks of cement per cubic yard, de- 
veloping 6,000 lb. in 28 days and with 
weights not exceeding 100 lb. per 
cu.ft. in experimental work. 

Lightweight aggregate has long 
been made in the coarser sizes with 
no difficulty. Where fines must be 
supplied by natural sand exclusively, 
the resultant concrete is too heavy to 
give best results in concrete ships. 
However, recent developments in the 
manufacture of lightweight aggregate 
have solved this problem and a suf- 
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Refinements expected 


Further changes and jinproveney 
that may be expected in shipyard op 
eration are largely in the class 9 
what might be generally described a 
“refinements.” Better materials and 
equipment, more skillful workers and 
better organized crews are the changes 
that can best increase the eff Sones 
of present operations. A high rate of 
labor turnover always lowers eff. 
ciency. On the other hand, the mar. 
ager of one important yard estimates 
that a 10 to 20 percent increase jy 
speed would immediately result jf 
workers really did their best. 

Now that new methods have beep 
pretty well standardized, more atten 
tion is being paid to costs. The con. 
tractors have always been cost-minded 
and there is an increasing tendency o! 
government agents to swing that way. 
With prices and critical material sup- 
plies as they are, salvage is becoming 
increasingly important. 

There is prospect for increased ew: 
phasis on “specialty 
trained to perform one particular op: 
eration repetitively. At the larger 
yards there may be as many as 2) 
such operations. Not only is the work 
thus done better and quicker by the 
“specialists,” but since each worker 


crews men 


has a very restricted responsibility 
his substitute (and his replacement, 
when he is drafted) can be trained in 
less time. 

Increased attention is being givet 
to ideas handed in by workers for 
improvements in*methods or equip 
ment. More endeavor is being mat? 
to encourage and promote the willing 
ness of the men to make such sugge* 
tions. The suggestion-box plan, now 
widely used, is gaining in importance 
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THERE WERE FEWER developments in 
the field of bridge design and con- 
struction in 1942 than for many years 
past. That this should be so during a 
time when all possible energy, money 
and materials had to be focused on 
building war plants was inevitable. 
On the other hand the fact that bridge 
construction could be allowed to lapse 
without unbearable harm to our war 
transportation system speaks well for 
the excellent job of bridge building 
done in the past. This does not mean 
that a backlog of necessary new 
bridges is not being accumulated. It 
is; and like our neglected highways, 
bridges will require immediate and 
large scale post-war attention. As a 
consequence, any research, studies or 
designs, which can be sandwiched 
between necessary war jobs, should 
prove to be good investments in both 
time and money. 


Volume only half of last year 


In point of expenditure, the 58 
million dollars spent on bridges in 
1942 was just about half what was 
spent in each of the previous two 
years, and hardly one-third of the 
1939 volume. Except for a half-dozen 
fairly large structures, which were 
started earlier but continued in con- 
struction during 1942, the past year 
was characterized by small bridges, 
the majority of them being in grade 
separations or on stream crossings 
on access roads to war installations. 

The shortage of steel stimulated the 
use of timber, unreinforced concrete 
and masonry, and some interesting 
structures resulted. For example, a 
bridge over the Brazos River in Texas 
was built of 19 native stone arches 
of about 20 ft. span. 

Most notable of the large bridges 
is a continuous tied arch of 845-ft. 
main span and 347-ft. side spans, 
across the Mississippi at Dubuque, 
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Bridge Design and Construction 


Activitiy in 1942 was at a low level, although several notable 


bridges begun earlier were completed, and small timber and unre- 


Iowa. A European type, its only 
counterpart in this country is a bridge 
of 264-ft. span, completed two years 
ago, over the Meramec River near 
St. Louis. An innovation of consider- 
able significance on the Dubuque 
Bridge is the complete absence of 
fixed shoes, all supports being on 
rockers. Such an arrangement elim- 
inates torsion in the piers and the 
consequent damage that sometimes re- 
sults when shoes are fixed. The neces- 
sary lateral fixity of the structure is 
provided at the end piers. 

Running the Dubuque Bridge a 
close race in point of significance was 
the Connecticut River crossing at 
Hartford, named the Charter Oak 
Bridge, whose continuous plate girder 
spans of 270-300-270 ft. are the long- 
est in this country. It will be recalled 
that one of the 270-ft. spans col- 
lapsed during erection in December, 
1941, but a new attempt with stronger 
falsework proved successful, and the 
bridge is now open to traffic. 

Other large bridges of the year in- 
cluded a continuous truss of two 670- 
ft. spans across the Mississippi at 
Chester, IIl.; the double deck railway 
and highway bridge over the Pit 
River in California which is sup- 
ported by the world’s tallest piers, 
350 ft., and designed to resist earth- 
quake shocks; and a long truss bridge 
across the Thames at New London, 
Conn., whose main span is a 540-ft. 
cantilever and whose main piers are 
founded on steel H-piles driven 135 
to 150 ft. below low water. 

In London, England, completion of 
the new Waterloo Bridge was an event 
of importance because its five 250-ft. 
hollow concrete box girder spans set 
a new record for this type of con- 
struction. The majority of hollow 
girder bridges in this country are on 
the West Coast, and during the past 
year the California highway depart- 
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inforced masonry structures increased in number and variety. 


Waldo G. Bowman 


ment built one on a 200-ft. radius 
curve to solve a difficult location prob- 
lem successfully. The torsion stresses 
inherent in curved layouts are readily 
resisted by the top and bottom slabs 
of the box, Which may also be sup- 
plemented by easily-installed dia- 
phragms. 


Some research carried on 


Research affecting bridges was also 
at a low ebb, although two projects 
are worthy of mention. Tests on wide 
flange steel columns by the American 
Institute of Steel Construction at Le- 
high University developed new infor- 
mation on local compressive strength 
and on behavior under eccentric load- 
ing. This program is being extended 
to a study of the action of such col- 
umns in structural framework, and 
the results should prove useful in 
truss designs. 

The other piece of research related 
to the design of the new Tacoma Nar- 
rows Bridge and involved studies of 
a 1:50 scale model 100 ft. long. in a 
special low velocity wind tunnel at 
the University of Washington. The 
tunnel is unique in providing for the 
introduction of lateral wind loads 
along the entire length of the model. 
The new bridge will be a suspension 
structure of the same span lengths as 
its ill-fated predecessor, but it will be 
four instead of two lanes wide, and 
it will utilize trusses instead of gir- 
ders as the stiffening members. The 
towers and cables of the old bridge 
are being dismantled and sold for 
scrap. 

The outlook for 1943 in the bridge 
field is for continued low activity. 
It will be chiefly a maintenance and 
repair year, although extended use of 
timber trusses and of unreinforced 
masonry arches can be expected where 
new structures are absolutely neces- 
sary. 
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Notable Practices on War Construction 


Constructors have been asked to do 
more, with less, during 1942 than in 
any year in history. They have suc- 
ceeded. The largest jobs and fastest 
schedules that man could visualize 
were given the construction industry 
with one hand, while the other hand 
slowed the flow of materials, stopped 
the purchase of new equipment and 
repair parts and took personnel for 
the armed forces. Yet the schedules 
were met and, in the process, the 
ability to use substitutes for scarce 
materials, to repair and even to re- 
build machines in the field emerged 
as the outstanding construction con- 
tribution of the year. 


The problem of materials 


Of all materials adapted to new and 
expanded uses, timber probably leads 
by a wide margin. Most notable new 
development in timber was the use of 
clue in fabricating laminated beams, 
girders and parts of trusses. Glue has 
long been used in many industries, 
but in engineered construction it has 


been confined largely to plywood. 


Now, however, glue goes to the job 
for fabrication of working members 
in the field as well as in mills. 

In many uses the glue holds by it- 
self, but in others it is supplemental 
to or is supplemented by metal con- 
nectors or nails. Girders of plywood 
5-ft. deep and 24-ft. long, with wood 
flanges made integral with glue and 
connectors, have been designed to 
carry rails for a 20-ton crane. Girders 
of timber and plywood are on the 
commercial market ready for delivery 
in a range of sizes. 

Various types of trusses were pre- 
fabricated on modern assembly lines 
established on jobs as well as in mills. 
Lumber moves into a shop on convey- 
ors, for marking, cutting, and bor- 
ing, and on to an assembly area 
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Use of alternate materials and rebuilt machines enabled cop, 
structors to meet war's limitations. Structures and forms planned 
simultaneously have simplified and speeded concrete construction, 


Hal W. Hunt 


where the parts are made into a com- 
plete truss. In some construction, 
wood dowels replaced bolts, and ply- 
wood squares, under a small cut 
washer, eliminated large steel or cast 
iron washers. 

Shortages forced the use of other 
non-critical materials, and structural 
clay block, brick, rubble masonry, 
glass-block, asbestos-cement, gypsum 
and plaster board, cement block, and 
even rammed earth were in great 
demand. 

In addition to the problems inci- 
dent to materials shortages, keeping 
equipment operating was a major 
task in 1942, but “ingenuity and bal- 
ing wire” came to the rescue. A new 
procedure in the construction field 
was the rebuilding of worn parts by 
metal spraying. Building up wearing 
surfaces with beads of hard-facing 
rod was also greatly extended. On a 
drydock job, using a large number 


of concrete pumps, liners for the «| 
inders have been pressed out of : 
steel, machined to shape and then 
hard-faced on the wear points to make 
a good-as-purchased part. 


Forms influence building 


Development of concrete forms 
adapted for speedy moving has 
greatly extended the utility of the 
one-story concrete building. (ut. 
standing have been flat slab roofs in 
22x40-ft. panels designed by Ray. 
mond Reece of Toledo, and built by 
Skilken Bros. of Columbus, Ohio. 
(ENR, April 23, 1942, p. 622); and 
in 20x38-ft. panels designed and built 
by a Mahony-Troast-Albert Kahn 
combination (ENR, Oct. 22, 1942, p. 
583). The structures were designed to 
have no projections below the {lat 
slab to interfere with movement of a 
travelling form. The forms were built 
as nearly as possible in one unit with 
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Beehive magazine for storage of munitions has been substituted for the more 
common semi-cylindrical igloos at several depots. Sixty were built on one job on 


Labor Day, a record in igloo construction. 
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r — aauaieey buildings, 
de up of a series of 38-ft. span 
rel arches, were also built with 
vable forms despite the presence 
frequent beams below the roof 
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. when moving the traveling rig, 
sbled the contractors, Geo. A. Fuller 
one job and Long-Turner Con- 
uction Co. on another, to erect the 
pildings very rapidly. 

Winter concreting has been used 
rensively on much war work that 
‘not wait on the weather. Oil- 
ring salamanders have replaced 
hose using coke to some extent, al- 
hough the reverse trend is evident 
, the oil-rationed East. Lanterns 
Jaced inside stovepipe or cardboard 
ms for building columns have 
armed the area prior to concrete 
lacing. After placing of concrete, a 
arrel set over both column and lan- 
m kept the concrete from freezing. 



















Marine structures 
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Among the year’s notable marine 
projects were ship construction ba- 
ins, or submerged ways, as they are 
ometimes known, to distinguish them 
rom deeper and more elaborate dry- 
docks and graving docks. At one 
Fast Coast yard submerged ways 
vere built with cellular, sheetpile cof- 
ferdams to serve as the permanent 
alls and the inshore end of the 
docks, a floating gate closing the out- 
hore end. Only fill material avail- 
able for the cells was a soft, water- 
saturated marl, Drainage and stabil- 
zation of the fill material was as- 
sisted by “sand piles” placed by 
driving an open pipe with its lower 
end closed by a loose tip and then 
filling the pipes with sand and gravel. 
As a final operation, the pipe is with- 
drawn, leaving the loose tip at the 
bottom, the sand and gravel being 
forced out by air pressure as the 
pipe rises. 

On the Gulf Coast several basins 
at one yard have been constructed 
in a sandy clay by use of wellpoints 
to lower the groundwater level. The 
basins have 8-in. thick floors and a 
» to 8-in. thick wall reinforced by 
buttresses, Flotation is prevented and 
stresses on the wall kept low by con- 
tinuous pumping of the wellpoint sys- 
tem, 

Concrete ships are being built in 
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the Gulf Coast basins, where the 
forms for the bottom of the hulls are 
fastened securely to the floor of the 
basins. The plan is to float the ships 
off the form as the basin fills. At this 
yard, vacuum processing of the con- 
crete in the hull is used. Conven- 
tional mats are used inside on the 
bottom of the ship. The exterior forms 
for the sides of the ship are plywood, 
faced with expanded mesh, wire 
screen and non-waterproofed canvas 
to be used as the vacuum mat. 

Ingenious “jackets”, hollow boxes 
of concrete with the ends open, have 
been used over precast concrete piles 
on the West Coast. The jacket makes 
it unnecessary to cast individual piles 
to exact length or to cut them off 
at the cap level. The piles, which are 
driven a little short of required cap 
level, are brought to the elevation 
required by adding the jacket. The 
jacket also gives added size and pro- 
tection through the tidewater range, 
most vulnerable point of any pile. 

Protection for wood piles in the 
form of sand and cement sprayed on 
the piles by pneumatic pressure and 
held by mesh reinforcement has been 
successfully used. The protection was 
necessary because of marine borers 
at the site. The piles were success- 
fully driven three days after placing 
the coating. 


Structures for war 


Big hangars of steel with a 328-ft. 
span and a 185-ft. rise were erected 
for the Navy by widely different 
methods. Harris Structural Steel Co. 
used a huge jumbo traveller, 200-ft. 
wide, 86-ft. long and 175-ft. high. 
This supported the arch framework 
during erection as well as two stiff- 
leg derricks of 25-ton capacity. 
American Bridge Co. did a similar 
erection job with stiffleg derricks set 
on the tops of triangular towers 61 
ft. on a side. Supplementing the erec- 
tion towers were 110-ft. high movable 
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Screw luffing for big cranes eliminates 
multipart boom lines and gives "micro- 
meter" adjustment in setting loads. 
Capacity is 75 tons of 104 ft. radius. 


falsework towers supporting the steel 
work during erection. 

Corbetta Construction Co. devised 
an underground storage magazine for 
munitions that simplified some of the 
construction procedures and reduced 
metals and concrete far below re- 
quirements for the semi-cylindrical 
igloo. Known as the “beehive” it is 
built around a central pipe that sup- 
ports a frame of bar-trusses to which 
are welded circumferencial steel rods. 
Welding is done from a frame car- 
riage whose center rests on the cen- 
tral pipe while the outer end revolves 
on wheels on the extended base. Con- 
crete is placed by use of the same 
carriage. 

Power line poles at an army camp 
were set by supporting the poles 
vertically on pikes above the desired 
location while an explosive charge 
was detonated in the muck below the 
surface. The explosion opened a hole 
in the muck and raised the pole 
enough to release the pikes, per- 
mitting the pole to drop vertically. 
Inrushing mud held the pole in posi- 
tion. 


Radial wells, pipes jacked at right 
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Coating of hot tar-enamel and spiral wound asbestos-felt protects this 24 in. dia. 
gasoline pipeline from corrosion for its full 1,250 miles from Texas to the East. 


angles to the main opening were used 
to reduce the head of water surround- 
ing the Brooklyn approach of the 
Battery-Brooklyn vehicular tunnel. 
This eliminated the necessity for op- 
eration under air pressure for part 
of the approach work and reduced 
the air pressure required for an addi- 
tional distance. 

The construction methods involved 
in stabilizing soil with cement under- 
went rapid development during the 
year, as large yardages were laid for 
airfield runways. Principal develop- 
ment was in the direction of increased 
mechanization, objectives being im- 
provements in cement proportioning. 
in mixing efficiency and in speed. A 
Southwest airbase offered the best 
example of this mechanization. There, 
a long line of construction machines 
processed a 7 to 8 ft. wide lane com- 
pletely from natural soil to final roll- 
ing in a single pass. Scarifying and 
pre-wetting was done the night before. 
In the train of processing equipment 
a 600-bag capacity bulk cement truck, 
drawing a mechanical, measuring 
distributor was first. Materials were 
picked up and dry mixed by a special 
“road-mix” machine mounted in the 
position of the blade on a patrol 
grader. A pressure distributor ap- 
plied a measured amount of water, 
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and was followed by another road- 
mix machine that left the material in 
a windrow. Patrol blades spread the 
windrow and it was compacted by 
sheepsfoot rollers, scarified and again 
compacted, followed by addition of a 
surface enrichment of cement and 
further rolling. 

For emergency airfields, especially 
in “forward” areas, runways have 
been made by laying portable steel 
mats on a leveled area. Engineer 
troops of all branches of the services 
have put these mats to quick and efh- 
cient use. 


Pipelines from Texas 


“Big Inch,” the largest fluid prod- 
ucts pipeline ever built (24-in. dia.) 
is progressing eastward, pushed by 
the most modern methods thirteen 
veteran pipeline contractors can de- 
vise. Basic methods are those famil- 
iar to all pipeline constructors, but 
machines and operations are larger 
and more rapid than ever before. 

A probable record for pipeline 
moving was established when 194 
miles of an 8-in. dia. line was dug 
up in Texas and relaid across north- 
ern Florida. Ditchers, with buckets 
shaped to straddle the pipe, exca- 
vated the line. Relaying followed con- 
ventional methods. 
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New machines 


New equipment and new models o 
machines were not numerous |g 
year. One notable development js 4 
screw luffing device for booms oq 
big cranes, eliminating the usual 
boom cables supported over an 4. 
frame above the cab. The screw makes 
smoother handling and more accu 
rate positioning of big loads possible, 
In addition, screw luffing may te 
safer, as it eliminates the possibility 
of a single frayed-strand of cable per. 
mitting a load to drop. 

The bull-clam, a clam type lip 
the front of a bull-dozer blade, makes 
a pick-and-carry machine of a tractor, 
enabling it to push up a “bite” then 
carry it clear of the ground. Hy- 
draulic pistons force opening and 
closing of the clam. 

And, adopted from the lumber 
dustry, overhead pick-up load-carry- 
ing straddle-trucks have been widely 
used in prefabrication yards for both 
houses and ships. In some cases they 
carry loads for a mile or more, mak: 
ing rapid speed despite their top: 
heavy appearance. 

A 30-ton capacity crane attach: 
ment for use with a cable controlled 
rubber-tired tractor has a long lilt 
ing arm and rapid travel speed with 
load. Designed for salvage of planes. 
it will be useful on construction work. 
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.. Maar THE TIME of the Pearl Harbor at- 
ck, the construction industry was 
bout 75 percent converted to build- 
« for war—constructing factories to 
roduce tanks, planes and guns; plan- 
ing and building cantonments, air- 
elds, roads, bridges, shipbuilding 
ays, drydocks and other structures. 
ince that time—during 1942—the 
dustry has mobilized 100 percent 
or building for war, and an impor- 
ant part of this mobilization has been 
oncerned with meeting the construc- 
ion requirements of the United 
tates Navy. 
Prior to Pearl Harbor all Navy 
onstruction was done by general con- 
ractors and their personnel. This 
ethod is still being used within the 
ontinental United States. But the 
loss of life and the capture of con- 
truction workers at Wake Island. 
uam and Cavite illustrate the haz- 
ards of Navy work overseas. And 
since much of the work now being 
done, and to be done in the future, 
will be in locations where enemy gun- 
fre may be expected the Navy has 
organized construction units known 
as Seabees, to handle “theater of op- 
erations” work. This was the sig- 
nificant development in Navy con- 
struction in 1942, and the one whose 
growth will bear watching in 1943. 
Because of the vision displayed by 
the Navy Department in the long- 
range planning of our shore establish- 
ments, when war was only a shadow 
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~ MEM) sooneE 


Tee GuUmEAU OF YARDS Ano DOCKS 


AnD EFER TO 


Dear Mr. Bowman: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 
WASHINGTON. D.C 


9 January 1945 


In approving the accompanying article for publication, 
I wish to compliment the editors on their vision in planning the An- 
mual Review Issue of "Engineering News-Record”. 


Until this war is brought to a final and successful 


conclusion it is obvious that the accomplishments of the engineers 
attached to the armed forces can be described only in general terms. 
Thus, your article properly does not give the latitude ani longitude 
of Islands "X" and "Y", nor the number of such establishments that 
have been set up. But it does give some conception of what is all 
too frequently overlooked: The tremendous amount of planning, pro- 
curement of matericls, transportation, and "toil, sweat an’ tears*® 
thet must be expemied before the fighting units of the Navy can be 


amis of miles 


placeu in a position effectively to attack an enemy entrenched thous 
from our shores. 


n the tremendous expansion of the construction arm 


of the Navy that has taken place during the past few months, the en- 
gineering profession and the construction industry have contributed 
heavily of their personnel. I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 


on the horizon, the United States 
Naval forces have been able to attain 
successes against the Japs in the 
Pacific and to cooperate with the 
North African expeditionary forces 
despite the losses and damage sus- 
tained during the sneak attack on 
Pearl Harbor. The Pacific fleet would 
have been impotent for any offensive 
or defensive action had there not been 
shore establishments or bases at its 
disposal for making the necessary re- 
pairs, remanning, outfitting and re- 
fueling, and the progress of the war 
toward victory would thereby have 
been long, perhaps fatally, delayed. 


Bases require many facilities 


The bases or shore establishments 
of the Navy, the construction and 
maintenance of which is the responsi- 
bility of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks under the direction of its Chief, 
Rear Admiral Ben Moreell (CEC) 
USN, are in reality great industrial 
establishments. And the diverse facili- 
ties that they require suggest the va- 
riety of construction problems en- 
countered. Among these facilities are 
huge drydocks, both fixed and float- 
ing, piers, wharves, ship-building 
ways, storehouses, hospitals, barracks, 
mess halls, laundries, telephone sys- 
tems, transportation systems, power 
plants, radio facilities, water supply 
systems, railroads, airfields, high- 
ways and bridges. 

It can readily be seen that the shore 
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press my appreciation for their quick response to the Navy's call for 
volunteers, und my admiration for the way in which they have carried 
on under strange, difficult 


and hazardous circumstances. 


Sincerely yours, 


B. Moreell, 
Rear Admiral (CEC), U.S.N. 
Chief of Bureau 


establishments of the Navy require 
vast expenditures for engineering and 
construction activities. The best illus- 
tration of the enormous size of the 
program of construction being accom- 
plished in the present war is by ac- 
tual expenditure figures. During the 
peak of the first World War the Bu- 
reau expended only $189,000,000 per 
year, while for this war the Bureau 
has now reached an expenditure of 
more than $250,000,000 per month. 
or approximately 24 billion dollars 
per year. 

Construction of this kind could be 
accomplished readily in normal times 
within the United States, where neces- 
sary materials are available, and 
where the Navy could draw upon the 
cooperation of engineers and con- 
struction men long accustomed to con- 
tracting for any kind of a construc- 
tion job, from dams and graving 
docks to small reservoirs and storage 
tanks and from huge skyscrapers to 
small homes. Under present condi- 
tions it is far more difficult, and 
when the operations are being located 
on a small isolated tropical island or 
on a bleak, barren, rocky shore in the 
Arctic regions, and subject to enemy 
attack, the task becomes almost insur- 
mountable. Yet these operations must 
be accomplished and in the shortest 
possible time. 

The use of the term “a two-ocean 
Navy” is obsolete with our ships pa- 
trolling the seven seas. Wherever there 
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ae | 


Wire mots stabilize a beach in the South Pacific to keep Seabees’ cranes and 


trucks from bogging down while unloading landing barges. 


Water supply system on a tropical island consists of this hillside rain collector 
surface discharging into buttressed concrete tanks. 


is action, whether it be in a strictly 
naval engagement or an engagement 
occurring while our ships are engaged 
in convoy duty or in support of land- 
ing operations, damages sustained by 
our fighting craft require immediate 
and efficient attention. Hence wherever 
our fighting ships sail they must have 
a shore establishment not too far dis- 
tant, in order that they may be re- 
paired and serviced. 

Nor is it only the fighting ships that 
require these base facilities. The 
merchant or auxiliary ship, upon 
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which the transportation of vast 
stores of foods, clothing, ammunition, 
fuel, and equipment depends, must 
also be cared for. And finally, air- 
craft, like fighting ships, require bases 
for repairing and refueling; bases 
that in addition must provide run- 
ways for landing, hangars for storage, 
quarters for personnel and storage for 
ammunition. 

More and more, these facilities 
were being located on foreign shores 
in 1942, and it may readily be as- 
sumed that the tempo of foreign work 
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will increase in 1943. 
be done by the Seabee 
nel is drawn largely 
struction trades and w! 
engineers who have by 
their construction ex; 
battalion has carpenter: 
ers, concrete workers 
chanics, and other ski 
well as construction 7 
ranks. Their personne! js recruited 
from both the white and necro rare, 
and it has been noted that the mead 
units are making records tha a 
be pointed to with pride by al 
Americans. a 
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Setting up advance bases 


As an example of the variety 9 
problems encountered in advan otal 
construction, a typical operat 
base on an island within range 9 
enemy raiders may be cited. \ey 
and material must be transported | 
the site and unloaded. There are », 
facilities for docking and handling 
the materials of construction or the 
equipment to be used in accomplish. 
ing the work. This condition makes 
imperative the construction of neces. 
sary mooring facilities, piers, road 
and storage areas. 

Following unloading and the con. 
struction of these basic facilities, 
shelters for the base personnel, in. 
cluding sleeping quarters, hospitals 
and dispensaries, messhalls and kitch- 
ens, and other structures such as store. 
houses, repair shops, power plants 
and cold storage plants are built. For 
protection, large runways for aircraft 
are necessary. Protected gasoline and 
fuel oil storage facilities are required. 
both for ships and for aircraft. Com: 
munication facilities are essential. To 
make these bases effective, it is easy 
to see that speed is of paramount im- 
portance. Rain or snow, cold or heat. 
the work must be continuous) 
pushed. 

Upon completion of a base, addi- 
tional protection of the installation 
must be accomplished by camouflage, 
and the transportation of batteries of 
anti-aircraft guns to strategic loca- 
tions must be undertaken. Gun 
mounts, of course, have to be con- 
structed before artillery protection 
becomes effective. An example of the 
construction speed being accom: 
plished by the Seabees in the estab- 
lishment of bases is the report from 
the field of complete landing facilities 
for aircraft being placed in operation 
less than ten days after landing. And 
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ane ot Seebees go all over the world 
The men accomplishing these won- 
Hers of construction on foreign shores 
re, as stated before, recruited from 
e construction industry, and are 
ven an intensive training. This train- 
g includes familiarization with the 
ypes of construction machinery and 
uipment they may be called upon 
ho operate, as well as military combat 
exercises. 

Immediately following this basic 
training, units embark for all parts 
of the world where fighting fronts 
may be established, whether it be in 
Iceland, Alaska, the South Pacific, 
Australia, Africa, Europe or Asia. 
Wherever they land, the work imme- 
diately proceeds, and soon established 
hases take shape and are made ready 
for the huge task of servicing the fleet 
or the aircraft. 
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tial. To A unit landing on Island X, for 
is easy i example, has the problem of building 
unt im: {M harbor facilities for unloading sup- 
vr heat. (MM plies. Wharves and landing piers are 
1uously J constructed, a job involving the fash- 
ioning of piles from tropical trees and 

, addi. i driving them with quickly constructed 
lation J rigs, despite the fact that they must be 
uflage, MM seated in a coral rock formation. In 
ries of J the meantime pontoon floats are 
loca. MM joined together to form a floating 
Gun § pier. 







> Con: While the piers are being con- 
ection #™ structed, lighterage units are made 
of the J up from similar pontoon floats and, 





ccom: 
estab- 
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ilities 
ation 


And 


as equipment is landed, the task of 
providing roadways, water purifica- 
tion units, storage areas and shelters, 
personnel structures, hospitals, ma- 
chine shops, and all other like facili- 
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ties is rushed with the speed born of 
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the knowledge that time is the essen- 
tial element for protection of the area 
and other areas in the proximity of 
Island X. 

The same speed and efficiency is 
shown in the establishment of an ad- 
vance base on Island Y, a bleak, rocky 
island of the Arctic region. Here, 
however, conditions are far different 
from those encountered on Island X 
and outlined above. 

There are no forests to provide 
timbers for construction purposes 
and, too, subsoil and foundation con- 
ditions present an entirely different 
problem. More of the materials have 
to be brought in, and weather protec- 
tion for personnel increases in urg- 
ency. Otherwise, the same structures 


» 


Bomb craters on Guadalcanal's Henderson Field signalized a job for the Navy's 


paring a large area for parking and camouflage of planes at an extreme northerly base. Principal operation is removal 
peat overburden and smoothing of surface, which is frozen and firm. 





and facilities have to be provided as 
were required on Island X. This, too, 
is an industrial plant capable of mak- 
ing repairs and keeping in operation 
the nation’s fighting units on the 
water, under the water, on land and 
in the air. 

Whether on islands or on foreign 
mainland, the Navy construction men, 
while primarily builders of opera- 
tional bases, may also be called upon 
to dtop their implements of construc- 
tion and form into efficient fighting 
units for the defense of the works they 
are charged with accomplishing. The 
promise for 1943, is, therefore, more 
Navy construction outside the United 
States, and the probability of fight- 
ing interspersed with building. 





Seabees shortly after the Marines took over this Jap-built base. 
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Sanitation in Latin-America 


Gordon M. Fair 


Professor of Sanitary Engineering, Harvard University, and Consultant to the Division of Public Health 
and Sanitation, Office of Inter-American Affairs 


IN THE CouRSE of a 15,000-mile trip 
through the countries of South and 
Central America during the summer 
of 1942, in the interests of the Divi- 
sion of Health and Sanitation of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, the 
writer was greatly impressed with the 
magnitude and variety of the sanitary 
problems that confront these coun- 
tries. But even more impressive was 
the depth and sincerity of the desire 
of their peoples for the sanitation of 
their environment as well as the de- 
termination of their governments for 
constructing the necessary sanitary 
works. 

No doubt was left in the writer’s 
mind that the Latin-American coun- 
tries are experiencing a “sanitary 
awakening” which, like its forerun- 
ners in the other democracies, is the 
result of an aroused social conscience. 
In these circumstances, sanitation has 
become an integral part of broad na- 
tional plans which include in addi- 
tion to sanitation: Social security leg- 
islation, hospitalization, medical and 
nursing care, housing, nutrition, and 
public health education. The success 
of such plans, we know, is dependent 
ultimately upon the availability within 
the country of adequate numbers of 
technically qualified medical, engi- 
neering, and nursing practitioners 
who are devoted to their people and to 
their cause in public health. 


Early health and sanitary aid 


The first steps for the provision of 
public health personnel in Latin- 
American countries were aided many 
years ago by the International Health 
Division of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. For almost a generation, this 
organization has been demonstrating, 
in these countries, the social desira- 
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bility of sanitary projects and their 
economic feasibility. Furthermore, 
it has been sending some of the best 
medical, engineering, and nursing 
talent of the cooperating countries to 
the United States for the study and 
observation of public health and sani- 
tary engineering in the schools and 
governmental health agencies of this 
country. 

Of late years the Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau has supported simi- 
lar educational projects and has 
carried the message of hemispheric 
health to all the Americas. The 
visitor to South and Central America 
should not be surprised, therefore, to 
encounter in his travels groups of 
English-speaking public health work- 


Gordon M. Fair is one of the 
world's outstanding interpreters 
of public health and sanitation 
practice. Born in South Africa and 
educated in European schools as 
well as in this country, one of his 
earliest assignments was assistant 
director of sanitation, League of 
Red Cross Societies, in Geneva. 
Since 1922 he has been on the 
faculty at Harvard University, and 
his courses in the graduate school 
of engineering have been the 
rendezvous of students from the 
far corners of the globe. In the 
field of water and sewage treat- 
ment research, he has likewise dis- 
tinguished himself. His selection 
as consultant to the Office of In- 
ter-American Affairs brings to 
that post a man of broad vision 
and practical knowledge of sanita- 
tion on an international scale. 
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ers who count among their numbers 
some of the keenest minds withjy th 
writer’s professional acquaintance. 

The social status of the professional 
engineer in Latin-America js hip} 
By courtesy, he receives the doctor's 
title, but he prefers to be called “| ngi- 
neer.” The head of at least one 
the great republics of South Ameri a 
—Peru—is an engineer by training 
and experience. Schools of engineer. 
ing are established in almost al} of 
the republics, and most of them are 
well housed and staffed. Many of the 
instructors are recruited 
offices of governmental engineering 
agencies. 

The libraries of the schools of engi 
neering were filled formerly ver 
largely with French text and refer. 
ence books. Today these volumes are 
being relegated to the less accessibk 
shelves of the libraries in order to 
make room for American works on 
engineering. There is associated with 
this reorientation of studies—from 
the algebraic solution of engineering 
problems so characteristic of th 
French to the arithmetic attack pre- 
ferred by engineers in this country 
the development of a practical point 
of view which is exerting an impor 
tant influence both upon the thinking 
and the activities of 
Latin-America. 


Irom. the 


engineers 


Closer engineering cooperation 


This change, together with the ‘2 
cilities of air travel, is bound to bring 
the engineers of the Americas into 
closer fellowship and understanding 
and to open the way for eve greater 
exchange of engineering personne! 
and experience. At the same time 
there is imposed upon us the duty to 
make our books and periodicals mor? 
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b. available to Latin-American 
eers DY distribution of our pub- 
ons at prices that are adjusted to 
nurchasing power of these engi- 


and by translations of particu- 
ortant works into Spanish 


imp 


Portuguese. 
Wartime cooperative efforts 


January, 1942, a month after 
entrance into the war, the foreign 
ters of the 21 American repub- 
met in Rio de Janeiro and formu- 
} a many-sided program of co- 
ation for: (1) the development 
he economic resources of this 
isphere; (2) the control of anti- 
rican activities in the American 
blics; and (3) the defense of the 
pricas. 
he conference proposed in par- 
lar that the American republics 
» individually, or through agree- 
ts between two or more of them, 
ropriate steps to deal with prob- 
s of public health and sanitation. 
conference suggested that such 
perative action be undertaken in 

ordance with the ability of the sep- 
te countries to provide raw mate- 
:, services, and funds. 

The urgency of the program be- 
me evident after the loss of Singa- 
e, the Dutch East Indies, and the 
ilippines. In these Far Eastern 
ions, the United Nations lost their 
ncipal sources of rubber, manila 
ip, quinine, and tin, and substan- 
| supplies of other metals, vege- 
ble oils, and other vital materials 
nny of which, fortunately, could be 
\duced in part or wholly within our 
mn hemisphere. 

{ tremendous job of organization 
s involved in exploiting hemispher- 
| resources. The Rio conference 
ovided the framework for coopera- 
n in this organization of hemi- 
herical resources to produce sup- 
ies needed by the war industries of 
e United Nations and to replace 
aterials lost to the Japs in the Far 
ast, 

Success in this program was predi- 
ted upon adequate protection of 
e workers in tropical areas against 
e hazards of their environment. 
ne necessary health and sanitation 
ork had to be undertaken immedi- 
ely, for it had to precede as well as 
‘ompany economic developments. 
ealth and sanitation measures were 
eded, furthermore, in connection 
ith defense projects. Altogether 
ese requirements created a formid- 


Fig. 1. A sanitary fill for refuse disposal at Quito, Ecuador. The fill is being made 
above a collector sewer recently installed in one of the many deep gullies that 


traverse the city. 


able task of health and sanitation 
planning. 

Considering (1) the expense, (2) 
the close cooperation called for 
among the governments of the Amer- 
icas, and (3) the urgency of the 
work, this program inevitably be- 
came a government undertaking. To 
carry out the Washington end of the 
program, there was set up, in the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, a 
Division of Health and Sanitation, 
and the Surgeon General, U. S. Army, 
assigned to this division, as its direc- 
tor, Gen. George C. Dunham of the 
Army Medical Corps. At one time 
adviser on public health to the Philip- 
pine Government, General Dunham 
is also an authority on problems of 
health and sanitation in South Amer- 
ica. 

Then the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs was formed as a corporate 
medium for the program of health 
and sanitation, and an agreement was 
reached with the Surgeon General, 
U. S. Army, permitting the assign- 
ment of a limited number of officers 
from the Medical Corps and the Sani- 
tary Corps to duty with the Institute. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, became 
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president of the Institute which util- 
izes civilian personnel as well as the 
military personnel already mentioned, 
to carry on its far-flung activities. 

The first American field party, in- 
cluding a physician, an engineer, a 
business manager, a disbursing officer 
and a lawyer, was assembled in Wash- 
ington, in February, 1942, inoculated 
against typhoid fever, yellow fever, 
tetanus, and typhus fever; vaccinated 
against small pox; instructed in gov- 
ernment procedures; and dispatched 
to Ecuador during the first week of 
March. The North American techni- 
cal personnel of this party has since 
more than doubled in strength, and 
many Ecuadorian physicians, engi- 
neers, and architects have been added 
to the party. 


Program of field work begun 


At the present time, agreements to 
carry on health and sanitary work 
have been signed between the United 
States of North America and a dozen 
Latin-American republics, and field 
parties have been sent to all of these 
countries. New agreements are in the 
making and we may look forward to 
the eventual realization of all the rec- 
ommendations of the Rio Conference. 
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The work done by the cooperative 
services, named in most countries the 
“Servicio Cooperativo Inter-Ameri- 
cano de Salud Publica,” is varied and 
depends largely upon the problems, 
needs, and desires of the cooperating 
republics and upon the materials 
available for the construction of re- 
quired sanitary works. The follow- 
ing types of projects are common: 


Construction or rehabilitation of 
water supplies. 

Construction or 
sewerage systems. 

Construction of malaria drainage 
systems and operation of malaria 
control projects. 

Construction, completion, or re- 
habilitation of hospitals, dispen- 
saries, and health centers. 

Education of medical, nursing, 
and engineering personnel. 

Education of the public in health. 

Operation and support of “hos- 
pitals, health centers, and dispen- 
saries for the care of workers em- 
ployed in the development of stra- 
tegic materials. 


extension of 


About 50 United States physicians 
and engineers are engaged in this 
work at the present time, and the cor- 
responding number of Latin-Ameri- 
cans is many times that figure. 


Rubber depends on malaria control 


Perhaps the most spectacular co- 
operative enterprise in Latin-America 
is the public health program in the 
Amazon Valley. The cooperative serv- 
ices in this vast area involve the re- 
publics of Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Brazil. Rubber is the 
most immediately important product 
of this river realm which, unfortu- 
nately, is defended against needed ex- 
ploitation and development by the 
mosquito vectors of yellow fever, ma- 
laria, and other tropical diseases. 
Most difficult to control, among these, 
is malaria. 

Workers can be protected against 
yellow fever by inoculation, and the 
tropical diseases other than malaria 
are unusual and acquired generally 
only after prolonged exposure. But 
against malaria there is as yet no 
means of protection by artificial im, 


ready-made malaria control organiza- 
tion from the Brazilian Government 
and the International Heaith Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
“Malaria-Control Service of the North 
East” had just completed—two years 
earlier than expected—the hitherto 
unknown feat of wiping out, to the 
last female, a malaria-carrying species 
of mosquito, Anopheles gambiae, be- 
lieved to have been conveyed to north- 
eastern Brazil by fast French gun- 
boats or planes from Dakar in West 
Africa. 

This Gambia mosquito had ravaged 
the invaded areas because of its own 


Fig. 2. Malaria control channel and 
drop lateral draining seepage swamp- 
land at San Miguel, El Salvador. The 
residual drainage supplies clear water 
to a public laundry shown in the far 
background. 
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The job ahead 


While there is no expectation , 
accomplishing in the vastness of 
Amazon Basin anything as comple: 
successful as the work of the G 
Service—so called—there are ho, 
of holding malaria sufficient) 
check to bring out increased quay; 
ties of rubber and to permit the ys 
settlement of the Amazon Valley with 
out which there can be no true » 
lasting progress in this vast. ferij 
region. In this connection the Brazil 
ian Government is planning to mov4 
about 600,000 people from drought 
stricken and unpromising regions int 
the Amazon Valley. 

Every means known to man for t} 
control and treatment of malaria yi! 
be employed. In the larger commu 
ties drainage and diking projects ar 
under way to eliminate mosquito 
breeding areas. Here, too, hospital 
for the care of rubber workers ar 
being built. In the smaller communi 
ties, larvicidal measures are being i 
stituted, and dispensaries are beir 
constructed. Advanced posts are be 
ing equipped for first-aid to the work 
ers. and boats—Diesel engine-driver 
on the larger waterways and powere 
by outboard motors on the shallow 
headwaters—carry medical relief int 
the rubber-producing areas. 

General sanitation, of course, mus 
accompany malaria 
Water has to be supplied to comm 
nities, in particular to hospitals and 
dispensaries, and the wastes 
homes and institutions have to be 1 
moved in sanitary fashion. 


control work! 


Projects similar to this one, but on 
a smaller scale, are under way in 
other regions of the Americas. 


the 


tended, wherever possible, to aid th 
war effort of the United Nations 
initiating or increasing the produc: 
tion of vital materials or by reducing 
the hazards of disease in strates 
areas, 


munization, and the attack upon this 
killing and debilitating disease must 
be by destroying or controlling the 
mosquitoes that spread it. It is in this 
connection that engineering methods 
prove their worth. 

In the Brazilian reaches of the 
Amazon and its tributaries, the co- 
operative health service inherited a 


Fig. 3. Masonry collector sewer on 
which a brick arch top is to be in- 
stalled at Quito. This is a good illus- 
tration of how local materials are being 
employed. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
WASHINGTON 










Bowman: 


CONSTRUCTION OVERSEAS 


S 





Dear Mr. 






I am happy to approve the accompanying article for publi- 
cation in your forthcoming annusl review issue. 





In every war that this nation has waged American engineers 
have worked and fought in the front lines - but never before in ow 
history have there been so many far-flung front lines. Ani the Ana 
ican people are just beginning to learn how the engineers have made 
ready the defensive ramparts of democracy. Our military ami naval 
operations in North Africa, the South Pacific, ami the Aleutians are 
proving that all members of the combat team must be completely c 
ordinated - and demonstrating anew that the engineers are an elite 
member of the team. 
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Besides the combat engineering projects throughout the 
world there is the vital construction project just completed - the 
1500 mile military highwey ripped across Canada ka by the 
Corps of Engineers. Over this road, which brings Tokyo 4000 miles 
,nearer than by way of San Francisco ami Honolulu, supply trucks are 
now rolling northward. 








rmy Engineer Work 
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The accompanying article ami photographs indicate the tr¢« 


In Foreign Fields 


mendous volume of "off shore" construction since our defeme system | 
l€Ss Of th began to expand - and they emphasize the magnificent part played in 
is pe Y PB P pay 
the job by the engineering profession and the construction industry. 
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necil pace as a change of emphasis that has po ‘ : delivered to other parts of the world, 
seine ing ocouted—from building training ee en further expansion of the supply routes | 
-e being camps and bases at home or on nearby With the almost certain approach through Canada, South America and 
“are hog shores to the construction of bases of hostilities in late 1941, efforts were Africa was initiated. This expansion 
he work and military engineering facilities in directed toward construction of sup- included construction of the Alcan 
e-driveygm actual war zones scattered all over ply routes to our own overseas pos- Highway and a number of airfields 
sane the world. A review of how this sessions and to others of the Allied along the route of this highway. Large 
shallow Change of emphasis has occurred will Nations. The first of these provided a quantities of construction materials 
lief int Give Some insight into the type and chain of airfields for delivery of air- were delivered into parts of Canada 

magnitude of the job that lies ahead. planes from the United States to the and Greenland that could only be \, 
call When, in the late 30’s, it became Philippine Islands, Australia, and reached by water transportation dur- 

work Mag more and more evident that the other islands in the South Pacific. No ing approximately three months of 

eS: United States might be involved in effort was spared in putting this route _ the year. 
ge what could swiftly develop into global _ through in record time. Late in 1941, In the development of the above : 
al warfare, it was entirely natural that also, attention was given to construc- programs, from the late 30’s until 
rae the first action of our planners was to _ tion of ferry routes through the North the present time, construction prob- 

look to our own defenses. As a result, and South Atlantic Ocean. Under this lems of almost every variety have 
but ol we embarked upon a tremendous con- program, the facilities in Greenland _ been encountered. Airfields have been 
vav ing uuction program in the continental were greatly expanded. Existing air- constructed of all sizes, from single i 
i United States. Simultaneously, expan- fields in Iceland were enlarged and __ flight strips, 100 ft. wide and 3500 ft. i i 
sid the OD Was commenced of facilities in additional ones constructed, while the long, to paved runways 200 ft. wide | 
all Alaska, Hawaii, the Panama Canal assistance of the Canadian govern- and 7000 ft. long, capable of handling H ' 
ad Zone, Puerto Rico, and others of our ment was obtained in extending this the heaviest military planes under P| 
ducing offshore possessions. In January, route through parts of Canada. consideration. 
al 1941, work was started on the Atlantic Plans were also developed rapidly Some of these ferry route airfields t 
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HE YEAR JUST PAST has witnessed a 
transition from the war preparation 
riod to actual offensive warfare. 
Backed by the spirit of Bataan and 
the gigantic industrial potential now 
blossoming into full strength, Amer- 
ican military forces are fast moving 
into this new phase of action. And no 
branch of the service is more affected 
by these events than the Corps of En- 
gineers. It is not so much a change of 


t 


bases leased from Great Britain. This 
was a very large program, involving 





construction of permanent housing, 
temporary housing, airfields, fortifi- 
cations and miscellaneous technical 
facilities. With the approach of war, 
this program was accelerated and ex- 
panded to include additional bases in 
the Caribbean area, while in July, 
1941, work was started on the con- 
struction of facilities in Greenland for 
air operations and housing of defense 
forces. 


for expansion of facilities in the 
northeast portion of South America, 
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Major Gen ° 
Chief of Engineers. 


to provide for the ferrying of aircraft 
through this area to Africa. Work was 
likewise started in the Red Sea area, 
and in Iran and Iraq, to develop ports 
and rail and highway transportation 
facilities for delivery of miscellaneous 
supplies to other Allied Nations in 
this part of the world. 

Early in 1942, as a result of an in- 
crease in quantities of planes and 
miscellaneous other materials to be 


were merely graded and permitted to 
freeze. Others were graded and paved 
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Engineers troops in the Southwest Pacific lay a steel mat landing strip on an airfield that has been cleared in the 
jungle. Advantages of such a surface are that it can be speedily installed and easily repaired if bombed. 


with steel mats developed for con- 
struction of emergency runways. Oth- 
ers were constructed by placing heavy 
wearing courses over existing run- 
ways built for less frequent operation 
of planes, while others were of asphalt 


or concrete, similar to those 
structed in the United States. 
Housing has varied from the sim- 
ple wooden structures used in theatres 
of operations, to brick and tile struc- 
tures of native materials in South 
America, and well-designed perman- 
ent structures on the bases leased 
from Great Britain. Housing con- 
structed in the areas adjacent to the 
Arctic Circle is of special design, with 
plenty of insulation, vestibules, storm 


con- 


windows, ete. 


Caribbean work slowed down 


Although some of the housing on 
the bases leased from the British for 
a 99-yr. period is of permanent con- 
struction, this work was stopped soon 
after the United States entered the 
war, and further construction was lim- 
ited to the bare necessities. Inasmuch 
as most of the off-shore bases are con- 
structed in out-of-the-way places, each 
project involved construction, also, of 
docks, roads and miscellaneous stor- 
age facilities. 

Unusually diverse conditions were 
encountered in the carrying out of all 
of this work abroad. Unloading of 
cargo, in many instances, was accom- 
plished by moving small lighters from 
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ships to beach. Temperatures ranged 
from the extreme lows north of the 
Arctic Circle to the extreme highs in 
the deserts of North Africa and Iran. 
Tropical rains and tropical diseases 
caused the usual difficulties, also, in 
connection with work in the vicinity 
of the equator. 


More work abroad 


It may be assumed that as the Al- 
lied Nations’ offensive gains in inten- 
sity, a large volume of additional con- 
struction work will be undertaken in 
the overseas theatres. Most of this 
work must, of necessity, be accom- 
plished with regular troop units whose 
personnel and officers are drawn in 
large numbers from the ranks of 
civilian civil engineers and construc- 
tion men. Here are mirrored two basic 
changes in the construction pattern of 
1942 and 1943—the industry is in 
uniform, and many of its activities 
and responsibilities are transferred 
to foreign shores. 

Even from the foregoing necessarily 
brief outline, it readily can be real- 
ized that the Army Engineer is among 
the most versatile of soldiers. He must 
have much of the basic knowledge of 
the infantryman; he must understand 
every phase of warfare; he must be 
prepared to come to grips with the 
enemy in combat; he must establish 
bridgeheads under fire, or landings 
on hostile shores, or demolish an ex- 
isting bridge, or throw up or destroy 
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defenses in the midst of battle, }); 
must also improvise safe and ade. 
quate landing fields in virgin terri. 
tory, and he must be able to provid 
housing, water and utilities for thous 
ands of fighting men, whether in des. 
ert, jungle or arctic waste. 

In time of war, a detailed desc 
tion of the construction work of th 
Corps of Engineers is an accurat 
dex of the military plans of the armed 
forces, particularly with respect | 
overseas activities. The wide scope 
planning and work required may 
illustrated by a brief outline o! 
case which, although hypothetical. is 
based upon a combination of a1 
ber of actual instances. 


Building a typical base 


The location was a small voleai 
island in a tropical zone, having no 
timber and no water. A 
sance survey had been made by engi- 
neers assigned to the Air Forces, and 
a contoured sketch may was available. 
Shoal conditions about the island 
were such that cargo discharge had 
to be by lighter, and the surf and 
swell were so heavy that only decked 
lighters could get through. 

However, the island was selected 
as an Air Transport Command ferry: 
ing station, and the ultimate occupy: 
ing force was to be the Air Force 
service personnel, plus a_ protective 
force, together with the other neces 
sary services. 


reconnals- 
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The Engineer mission was to pre- 
je the permanent force and to ac- 
pmplish the following: 


engineer troops and 


Discharge 
cargo. in 
Improve shore and dock facilities. 

Erect tentage (with floors) and 
accessory housing for the construc- 
tion force and its services and sup- 


: Install and operate salt-water dis- 
tillation units to supply 5 gal. of 
water per man per day. 

Construct approximately 7 miles of 
road. 

Construct a bituminous-surfaced 
runway—7500 ft. by 200 ft.—with ac- 
cessory taxiways, dispersion stalls, 
hangars, shops, etc. 

Construct welded storage tanks for 
a large quantity of gasoline. 

Construct 1500 ft. of 8-in. submar- 
ine gasoline pipeline, for bulk dis- 
charge from tanker to shore. 

Construct several miles of 4-in. 
gasoline pipeline, from shore storage 
to airdrome. 

Construct 1 mile of salt water pipe- 
line to provide water for runway con- 
struction. 

Construct _ theatre - of - operations 
housing for the permanent force, in- 
cluding barracks, messhalls, ware- 
houses, baths, latrines, recreation and 
administrative buildings, etc. 

Provide for the installation and op- 
eration of radio communication with 
the United States. 

Provide a detachment to remain 
with the permanent force, to maintain 
the airdrome, operate the water dis- 
tillation units, etc. 

Maintain security and_ protection 
during construction. 


In carrying out this mission suc- 
cessfully a variety of problems had to 
be solved. Thus, to meet the special- 


Fuel tanks must be buried for concealment and protection. These concrete 
cradles will support 50,000 gal. tanks at an Atlantic outpost field. 


ized problem of erecting over 3,000,- 
000 gal. of tank storage, it was neces- 
sary, through the facilties of the ma- 
chine records unit of the Adjutant 
General’s Office, to comb the Army 
to secure a small crew of highly 
qualified tank welders. 

Likewise the special water evapora- 
tion apparatus had to be procured and 
the operators trained in its use. Spe- 
cial lighters designed to meet the ex- 
treme surf conditions had to be ob- 
tained and a detail trained to operate 
them. Priorities for the procurement 
of the required tankage, pumps and 
pipe constituted another problem of 
the planning force. 

After arrival on the site, soil sam- 
ples had to be analyzed to determine 
the proper bituminous treatment for 
surfacing the runways. Finally came 
the inevitable problem of arranging 
for transportation by air of machine 


parts vitally needed and not available 
for shipment with the initial move- 
ment. 

The total cubage of the construc- 
tion task force, including personnel, 
equipment and materials was about 
60,000 ship tons. The construction, 
which was completed in about one 
hundred days, represented an opera- 
tion which if carried out by normal 
contracting methods and with civilian 
labor would have been ranked as 
about a $5,000,000 project. 

In conclusion, this might be said 
the work of the Corps of Engineers, 
here and abroad, in or out of combat 
zones, goes and will go steadily for- 
ward, and at an ever-increasing pace. 
It is a job of which the American con- 
struction industry may be proud, in- 
deed one to which it is contributing 
brains and 


hugely in personnel, 


machines. 


Troop housing in the far North consists of insulated and heated Nissen huts. Engineer troops are filling chuck holes 
In the roadway. The frame building in background is not identified. 
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American Airbases Across Africa 
E. R. Littler and W. A. Creamer 


Chief Engineer and Assistant Chief Engineer, Pan American Airways-Africa 


WHAT IS CONSIDERED the largest 
transport job ever undertaken by an 
airline was the establishment by Pan 
American Airways System in 1941- 
42 of the 8,500-mi. trans-Africa air- 
line extending into Asia. As an- 
nounced by President Roosevelt Aug. 

8, 1941, Pan American Airways was 
assigned by the United States Govern- 
ment to set up and keep in operation 
such a route. The peculiar technical 
and engineering problems involved 
were many—in short, it was neces- 
sary to organize and transport to 
Africa a complete trans-continental 
airway. The necessity for such an air- 
line was fighting planes 
were needed in the shortest time possi- 
ble for the North African war fronts, 
a connecting link with India and 
China was required, and military and 
diplomatic missions for Russia had 
to be assured of the quickest and 
safest route possible. 

The first step was the establish- 
ment in New York of a general tech- 
nical staff. These men headed the 
various departments required, in- 
cluding operations, traffic, mainte- 
nance, communications, construction, 


obvious; 


meteorology, medical, commissary, 
and auditing. To this staff was as- 
100 key men from P.A.A. 
bases in Brownsville, Texas, Hawaii. 
the Philippines, and other points. 
With the staff heads these men formed 
the nucleus around which an operat- 
ing force of 1.200 men was gathered 
and sent to Africa. 


signed 


Meanwhile. a survey flight over 
the entire route was made by a group 
of airline officials and engineers. This 
group decided on the location of the 
main and intermediate stops to be 
established and. by consultation with 
local authorities, secured data on lo- 
cal facilities, utilities and materials 
available. 
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The survey flight revealed that 
there were small scattered airfields 
along most of the proposed route: 
thése fields were used by the British 
in flying small commercial planes 
on an intermittent schedule. Thus, the 
problem resolved itself into enlarging 
and improving these existing fields for 
modern, efficient operation of many 
large and small planes. It also was 
necessary to establish the required 
facilities for maintenance of the air- 
craft, and to provide housing for the 
crews, station personnel and passen- 
gers. 

From the data obtained from the 
preliminary survey, plans were drawn 
and material ordered in New York 
for the needed facilities and construc- 
tion. Required personnel to construct 
and operate these facilities were en- 
gaged and transported to their jobs; 
some went by boat, but the greater 
number by plane. Considering the 
limited time available, the organiza- 
tion, purchasing and shipping prob- 
lems involved at first seemed almost 
insurmountable. 


Hangars built of steel 


At the main stations on the line 
steel hangars were built with mate- 


Solving tough engineering prob- 
lems are taken in stride by Ellsworth 
R. Littler and Wilcox A. Creamer. 
Following graduation from Yale in 
1924, Mr. Littler worked on pipe- 
line construction in Colorado and 
later was in charge of maintenance 
and construction for a large east- 
ern firm. Mr. Creamer, a graduate 
of Columbia, has designed sugar 
mills in Cuba, worked as a consult- 
ant, and for 10 years headed his 
own construction company. 
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rials shipped from the 
These structures are probally as mod 
ern as any hangars built today, The 

have a 120-ft. clear span and are |) 
ft. long with a 40-ft. wide lean-to 
either side. The hangars are ; quipped 
throughout with hand and elect; 

hoists and cranes, fluorescent light. 
ing, power and air outlets. In th 
ilean-tos on either side are numeroys 
shops for propellor, instrument an, 
sheet metal work, and _ the repair 
rooms are equipped with the lates 
machinery for all kinds of overhaul 
and maintenance operations. At in. 
termediate stops, prefabricated metal 
shops measuring 30x80 fi. were 
erected for repair and maintenanc 
work of an emergency nature. 


ted States 


Constructing the runways 


Most of the runways were co 
structed from local materials. For 
many fields laterite or jigglin, whic! 
is a red, ferruginous porous clay, was 
used. Fortunately this material under 
proper rolling, water treatment, and 
sealing with hot asphalt sprayed on 
makes a very stable base. A large 
amount of the runway work was done 
by thousands of natives using head- 
pans and shovels. Working patient) 
under native headmen and 
vised by American foremen, the na- 
tives made a good record. 

At some bases crawler 
equipped with rooters, plows, bull: 
dozers and other attachments wer 
used. All of this equipment, plus 
trucks, sedans, fuel tanks, electrical 
equipment, as well as the structural 
steel, was shipped from the United 
States. Delivery of these supplies 
not only required that the equipment 
be obtained, but that shipping ar 
rangements be made and that cargo 
space be found for nearly 10.000 
items. 


super- 


tractors 
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Modern plumbing materials also 
were needed and these supplies were 
rchased in the United States; local 
Pritish residents had warned of the 
danger from malaria and dysentery 
and the need for modern sanitation. 
Thus, early in the program, paint 
drums, reels of cable, 100 huge fuel 
tanks, 1,000 cases of electrical equip- 
ment, and 5,000 bundles of structural 
eel had to be gotten aboard ship and 
transported safely to some one of a 
dozen bases thousands of miles across 
the Atlantic. Once the line was estab- 
lished, this flow of goods had to be 
maintained in spite of enemy action. 
The commissary department, previ- 
ously mentioned, likewise had to pur- 
chase and provide for the transpor- 
tation of most of the food required 
and for delivery of household equip- 
ment, bedding and linens. 

Upon arrival at a port the material 
had to be sorted and forwarded to 
one of the numerous locations. Many 
of these items had to be shipped to a 
rail head almost 1,000 miles inland 
and from there by truck several hun- 
dred miles farther. 

Transporting much of the hangar 
steel over the railroads and_ local 
motor roads with their sharp curves 
and low clearances was a difficult 
tak. The transportation problems 
were overcome by building special 
bolsters on the railroad cars and by 
careful routing of the motor trucks 
through the narrow streets of the 
native villages, 

When steel for the hangars arrived 
at an airbase, it was accompanied by 
complete erecting equipment. In most 
cases erection was by use of the hoists 
on two crawler tractors, the tractor 
engines furnishing the power for op- 
eration of the steel derricks. 










Layout of camps 


The layout and location of each 
_camp to provide good living quarters 
proved an individual problem to be 
solved at each site. Where possible. 
an elevated location was selected and 
the buildings placed broadside to the 
prevailing winds. This arrangement 
was to provide each room with cross 
ventilation where possible, as the 
heat was a major consideration. Both 
British and American medical prac- 
tice required that the camps be sepa- 
rated from local native quarters by 
certain minimum distances. This 
precaution was taken in order to re- 
duce as much as possible trouble 
from malaria and dysentery. Of 
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In constructing the African airbases local materials, labor and transportation 
facilities were used extensively. On this job brick manufactured by native methods 
were employed in constructing housing for personnel. 





Material for manufacturing brick locally was mixed by shovel with the water 
delivered by donkeys. The brick were sun dried after being molded by hand. 


course, sewage disposal and water 
supply requirements were major 
problems to be considered in deter- 
mining the camp locations. 

Various types of living quarters 
were constructed, depending on the 
availability of local materials. All 
living quarters were screened and the 
entrances equipped with mosquito 
traps. Where local lumber was 
scarce, prefabricated houses were 
sent from the United States. The 
lumber in these structures was treated 
for protection against termites. In 
spite of adverse predictions by resi- 
dent British, these houses are still 
proving very satisfactory after a year 
of service, and promise many more 
years of use. 

When cement was available, a con- 
crete floor slab was first constructed. 
On this slab was built concrete-block 
walls followed by a wood roof frame, 
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l-in. thick sheathing and a composi- 
tion roof. This construction required 
considerable lumber and, fortunately, 
at numerous camps several types of 
hardwood were available, the most 
plentiful of which was mahogany. 
Needless to say, it broke more than 
one American heart to build a 
chicken abattoir out of mahogany. 


Local saw mills supply lumber 


In several of the larger cities there 
were small saw mills, which often 
were hard put to meet the require- 
ments for dimension lumber. These 
mills were supplemented by supplies 
trucked to the site from small mills 
10 to 100 miles out in the “bush.” 
At these smaller mills three natives 
would first buy a single tree 60 ft. or 
more high and 3 ft. or greater in di- 
ameter at the base. Next they would 
fell the tree, cut it into 12-ft. lengths, 
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At many airfields maintenance buildings were constructed of prefabricated units 
manufactured in the United States. Local iabor directed by native headmen and 
American foremen soon became sufficiently skilled to erect these structures at 


a rapid rate. 


and after rolling each length over a 
pit dug alongside the middle of the 
fallen tree, saw the entire tree into 
10x12-in. sticks. Finally as required, 
the material was cut into 1x12-in. 
boards. Sawing was done by hand 
with a two-man saw, while a third 
worker spent his time sharpening a 
spare saw. This method of preparing 
lumber has been used by the natives 
for the past many years. 


Native carpenters do good work 


Door and window frames, plank 
and _ louver-windows, which 
were largely used instead of glass, 
had to be constructed by hand at a 
temporary carpenter shop adjacent to 
each job. This work was done by na- 
tive carpenters, who proved to be sur- 
prisingly skillful although slow. 
Homes of the type just described 
were provided generally, but at a few 
locations cruder structures were con- 
structed. At these places mud brick or 
local burned brick was used for the 
walls. and straw thatch as roofing. 


doors 


For a minor number of sites brick 
made from mud mixed with chopped 
straw and camel dung was used for 
the side walls, and the roof was built 
of poles covered with straw mats and 
reeds. 

Generating systems were installed 
at all bases, and the buildings wired 
for electricity. Buildings, without 
plumbing or electrical equipment, cost 
on an average of 10 to 12c. per cu.ft. 

At some stations local water sys- 
tems were used, supplemented with 
booster pumps. For other locations 
water was secured from wells. The 
water was treated with American- 
made equipment, including pumps, 
pressure filters, and automatic chlori- 
nators. 

Modern lavatories, showers and 
flush toilets were installed at the sta- 
tions. Sanitary disposal of sewage was 
provided by the use of septic tanks 
and tile fields at each building. In 
locations where the soil did not permit 
proper percolation, cast-in-place sew- 
ers were laid to a central septic tank 


ASB det 


installation where prop 
ditions could be obtai 

At the main bases, {, 
ft. prefabricated refrigx 
stalled with units capa! 

10 and 35 deg. F. temp: 
structures were to per: 
fruit and vegetables. At 
tions, walk-in, reach-in , 
type refrigerators were 

Creosoted radio masts \\ «re })) 
from the United States 
buildings were erected 
ered radio equipment a 
finders were installed at !] station: 

For the construction just described 
unskilled labor was obtai: 
of the intermediate stations at rates 
as low as 25c. per day for common 
labor and up to 90c. for skilled labor. 
Local materials, including lumber and 
cement, were high in cost. Electrical 
equipment, pumps, pipe. nails and 
roofing were almost unavailable |o. 
cally. 

Since its establishment, the route 
constructed has had an_ unusually 
good operations and safety record. Its 
efficiency basis has been rated the 
equal of any airline in the world. One 
month after construction — began, 
planes were flying the route and, be- 
fore the end of October, 1941, the first 
scheduled flight was completed. Last 
fall, the corporation began to be ab. 
sorbed by the Army’s Air Transport 
Command, a process still continuing. 
As of this time, new construction, and 
most of the maintenance, is in the 
hands of the Transport Command. 

Franklin Gledhill, general man- 
ager, P.A.A.-Africa, and Ellsworth \. 
Littler, chief engineer for the same 
organization, were in charge of the 
entire project. 
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Foundations for the structures required at one site were constructed with concrete mixed by hand and delivered by 
wheelbarrow. Concrete block was used for the walls of the buildings. 
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War Construction Records 


The American construction industry prepared for war all over the 
world in 1942. Seabees and Army combat units on the fighting 
fronts and United States contractors af territorial and foreign 
bases y¢ handled an unprecedented volume of construction out- 
side of United States that is not measured in the statistics. On the 
home front alone engineering construction totaled $9.3 billions, 
fopped the 1941 high by 56 percent, and scored the ninth con- 
secutive year of gains. For full report see following pages. « « 
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War Year's Heavy Engineering Voluine 
56 Percent Above Defense Record 


AMERICAN ENGINEERS and contractors 
in 1942 produced a record volume of 
heavy engineering construction that 
accounted for $9,300,000,000 out of 
an estimated total for all construction 
of $12,821,000,000. The increase in 
engineering construction over the 
previous year was 56 percent, com- 
pared with a gain in overall construc- 
tion of 12.5 percent. 

Neither of these figures includes the 
construction on the fighting fronts or 
on bases outside the continental 
United States where construction com- 
bat units and American contractors 
greatly increased their activities. Pre- 
paration for this combat and defense 
construction was of such magnitude, 
however, that 85 percent of the year’s 
supply of new construction equip- 
ment was diverted to it. 

Of the $12,821,000,000 estimated 
total of all United States construction 
almost 88 percent was for war proj- 
ects, both publicly and privately fi- 
nanced. Federal volume, $10,350,- 
000,000, gained 95 percent over last 
year’s high, and made up 81 percent 
of the 1942 estimated total. It 
brought the public construction total 
to $11,061,000,000, a new record, 54 
percent above 1941, despite the 63 
percent drop in state and municipal. 


Estimated private construction, $1,- 
760,000,000, declined 58 percent from 
a year ago, as both private engineer- 
ing and private residential work fell 
sharply. 

The engineering construction gain, 
which boosted ENR dollar volume 56 
percent, also raised the ENR Physical 
Volume Index 47 percent above 1941. 
However, if all the construction work 
ordered halted by WPB is taken into 
consideration, these gains are cut to 
an estimated 46 percent for dollar 
volume, and 38 percent for physical 
volume. The work-stoppage volume, 
announced at $1,200,000,000, repre- 
sents total original contract value of 
the projects halted, and thus includes 
that completed before the shutdown; 


I—ESTIMATED TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Public Private 


2,476 5,702 


2,670 


7,2 
11,061 


ESTIMATED TOTAL OF ALL CONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Federal War Work Boosts Estimated Volume 13 Percent over 1941 High 


1943 Predicted Total 


1942 War Year All Time High 


Federal 9 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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1941 Defense Year 


1939 Pump Priming Era 


1933 Depression Low 
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it also encompasses 
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1939 1942 
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1932 1935 


Manufacturing and general busi. 
ness indexes established new marks 
in 1942, but their increases were not 
so pronounced as in engineering con- 
struction. The Federal Reserve Boar 
Index of Industrial Production 
climbed 16 percent, and Business 
Week’s Index of General 
was up 17 percent over 1941. 


a 
Business 


Prospects for 1943 
Over $7,000,000,000 in new con- 


struction money was requested in th 
President’s war budget message for 
the fiscal year 1943—$2,000,000,000 
for industrial construction, and $5. 
000,000,000 for other construction. 
including camps and bases. Some of 
the funds, when appropriated, will be 
for construction outside the United 
States, but a major portion is believed 
to be slated for home front projects. 

Current estimates for all United 
States construction in 1943 indicate a 
total of $8,260,000,000, a return to 
pre-war volume, and 35 percent below 
the peak attained in 1942. Federal 
work, still the major factor in the 
1943 outlook as is evident from the 
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ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION reported 
for the United States by ENR 
achieved the record total of $9,305,- 
829,000, and averaged $175,582,000 
for each of the 53 weeks of 1942. On 
the weekly average basis (to adjust 
for the difference in the number of 
weeks reported) it topped the mark 
established in 1941 by 56 percent, 
and more than doubled every other 
prewar volume. Federal projects 
accounted for $8,241,038,000, or 88 
percent of the reported total, and 
cained 131 percent over the 1941 
high. State and municipal work, 
which combines with federal to make 
up the public total, declined 58 per- 
cent below a year ago to $508,918,- 
000. 

Public construction, $8,750,006,- 
000, exceeded the 1941 high by 83 
percent as a result of the federal gain. 
Private work, on the other hand, 
plagued to a greater extent by war 
restrictions, decreased to $555,823,- 
000, the lowest volume since 1935, 
and 54 percent below last year. Con- 
struction ordered stopped by WPB 
order has not been deducted from 
these recorded totals. 

Public building —_ construction 
reached the all-time high of $5,678.- 
103,000, just double the defense- 
primed 1941 total. Over 98 percent 
of the public building volume was 
for essential war structures: $1,786,- 
182,000 for federally-owned, priv- 
ately-operated plants; $591,729,000 
for federally-owned and federally- 
operated plants; $611,442,000 for 
military housing; $548,664,000 for 
war workers’ housing; and $2,026,- 
281,000 for other military buildings. 

In addition to the $2,377,911,000 
for federally-financed war factories 
(both privately- and federally-oper- 
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been programmed. These expected 
cancellations result from the better- 
than-scheduled production rates of 
existing plants, and from changes in 
military requirements dictated by the 
progress of the war. All civilian proj- 
ects ordered halted by WPB are auto- 
matically transferred to the postwar 
construction reserve for completion. 

The succeeding pages present a de- 
tailed report on engineering construc- 
tion, residential building, material 
and labor statistics, and an analysis 
of 1942 costs. 


Record ENR Volume Tops $9 Billion 


ated), private industrial building 
amounted to $200,319,000, and 
brought the 1942 industrial and fed- 
eral plant expansion total to $2,578,- 
230,000. This combined volume was 
20 percent above last year despite a 
60 percent drop in privately-financed 
industrial building. 

Commercial building and _ large- 
scale private housing totaled $291,- 
703,000 for 1942. This volume, 96 
percent of which was engineered 
residential building, was 41 percent 
below 1941. 


Unclassified construction, heavily 


weighted with war projects, rose to 
$2,034,312,000 and doubled its 1941 
high. Of this total, $1,937,084.000 
was for federal work, $62,911,000 
for private, and $34,317.000 for state 
and municipal. 

Providing sanitation facilities in 
military and  war-industry areas 
boosted waterworks to $150,965,000, 
and sewerage construction to $118.- 
137,000, up 93 and 31 percent com- 
pared with their respective totals of 
a year ago. Federally-financed proj- 
ects accounted for $132,727.000, or 
88 percent of the waterworks volume. 
and for $89,837,000, or 76 percent 
of the sewerage. 

Earthwork and drainage volume, 
$251,328,000, topped last year by 
1 percent, but WPB cancellations 
will cut this type of construction and 
postpone completion on many of the 
projects until after the war. 

Highway construction, $530,504,- 
000, was 11 percent below the 1941 
total, and bridge volume, $50,158,- 
000, dropped 56 percent to the lowest 
annual value on record. 


Geographical Records 


Geographically, the record-break- 
ing 1942 construction volume was 
well-distributed, with five of the six 
sections of the nation reporting in- 


ENR REPORTED CONSTRUCTION IN UNITED STATES 


Cc) Private 


CO State and Municipal 


oO Federal 


*Not adjusted to reduce 1942 volume records 
affected by WPB construction stop order. 
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ENR Construction 


Volume 
tl tonal Percent of U.S. Totol 


1925 1931 1937 ___1942 =" jn each Region 


Millions of $ 
Millions of $ 


Millions ot $ 
Millions of $ 


AOU Op pesinApSHh 
1925 1931 193 1942 


Millions of Dollars 
Millions ot Dollars 


*Not adjusted to reduce 1942 volume records affected by WPB construction stop order. ENR Business News 


lI—ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION REPORTED IN 1942 BY ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
Minimum contracts reported: Waterworks, excavation, drainage and irrigation, $15,000; other public works, $25,000; industrial buildings, $40,000; other buildings, $150,000 


BUILDINGS 
Streets ——— —+— Federal All Construction 1942 1941 
Water- Earth- and Indus- Com- Gov't iN - Totalt Total °%, Gain® 
works Sewers Bridges work Roads trial mercial i i work Private ublic 53 wks. 52 wks. "42/"41 


1,421 a , wcisisidets 673 379 4,294 / 34,187 ‘ 33,584 38,392 40,13 
657 g 547 450 : 7,17 10,005 10 698 11,233 2,1 
56 waidens 55 alia . 1,172 1,848 1,995 
, 866 7: 28 , 766 ,365 , 885 8, 9, +9 95 ,583 97,651 114,804 
,879 ¢ 396 ‘ 369 ,086 5 ,78 166 ,980 : 168 , 864 172,525 
, 806 984 ,06 33 , 866 ’ 74,457 7 85 060 128 ,027 
993 : : i 382,984 : 397,705 
065 2, 9 , 22 77 ,387 310,123 s 342,685 
2,171 2,27 d 7. ’ 150,771 ‘ 172,141 
131 » 9,73 ’ f 332,317 i 359 551 
9,759 3,04: ,363 : ‘a 788 d 160 , 737 
D.C. . 3,706 pianos ‘ 3,9 26 ,382 38,465 
lin bets chee 786. 322 3, 206 2,710 13,543 
Middle Atlantic 618 i ; ‘ . 091 : ,087 , 122 
Va. J j \ 9,486 5, 2,248 4 2,89 273 ,061 ; 288 ,778 
W. Va 466 401 sans 9,173 , 208 21,193 
N.C. ‘ 5,726 ,042 230 88 , 86 0: 58 069 
8. C. 3,325 ~~ 2,96 d 30,6 
,O81 40 
3,539 ,655 
,001 3,115 
8,960 220 
, 158 1 ,026 
, 852 290 
,097 1,695 
942 27,546 
2, ‘ 494 24,218 ,013 
,031 , 10! 120 4,579 3,257 
532 : , 880 14,030 5, 535 
472 5,946 7,140 ,818 
Mich. 112 2, 24,803 20,283 930 
Middle West. ; , 737 : .243 70,250 ,553 
Minn 2 262 5,449 4,266 300 
Iowa... 726 302 : ; 40 1,759 150 q ; t ; ‘ 
Mo... 54! 474 5% ‘ , 289 2,515 5,790 28 ,907 34,f 16,717 J 174 ,800 
Ark 5,045 804 37 8 621 6,440 ,220 , 208 3.3 29,{ : 134 ,636 
N. D 3,034 i invent ¢ ; 4,718 
DL ea : 716 ; ‘ 606 : ; 31, 20 , 618 52,63 54,382 
Neb.... 2,067 OM 104 790 200 33 , 273 32,7 221 ,732 : 225,174 
Kan 5, 51S 2,432 3,767 S40 070 3,865 ‘ 230 , 8 ‘: 236,173 
Okla 3,218 ,398 3, . 848 250 400 58 , 336 2 , 838 208 , 14: ; 219 450 
Tex 21 , 55% 670 ¥ : 39,691 ,865 22,484 5 230 , 26 993 ,92 ‘ ,027,165 
Mont 3 200 26 9, 047 4. 5,7 , ORS 22 ,281 23,407 
Wyo § 100 38 468 200 d 5 872 20 ,704 21,517 
Colo . 5 706 3,817 J H 23, 100,075 104 977 
N.M ‘ 968 3 007 210 25 , 278 33 ,§ 65,575 64 981 
West of Miss. 106 ‘ ‘ 134 , 588 940 ,024 J ; ; , 286 992 . , 378,744 
Idaho. . 3 95 4,461 190 23 , 5 34, 4¢ 58 ,695 62 955 
Utah.. 7 750 27 5,035 445 , 860 at 117 , 22: , 122 ,968 
Ariz. . 948 630 ; 6,567 500 200 57,71 3 , 12! 117,873 119 ,837 
Nev.. 185 O11 , 2 836 190 600 37, , 36s 65,174 69 039 
Wash 4,112 049 499 8,173 14,188 1,350 4,680 220 , Sf 284 , 968 ; 305 , 752 
Ore 499 115 383 874 =10,970 710 200 , 267 33 , 569 111,971 ‘ 119, 706 
Calif 9,803 13 841 4.817 18,419 35,063 13,686 67,522 { 177 ,839 683 , 128 ; 730 237 
Far West 16.656 22.491 6.765 47.178 ~ 79.120 17.071 75,062 085 368,011 1,439,038 x 1,530,494 J 
U.S. 1942 150.965 118.437 50.158 251.328 530.504 200.319 291.703 5.678.103 2.034.312 8,241,088 555.823 8,750,006 9,305,829! 
U.S. 1941 76,698 88,719 111,628 245,221 582,847 496,176 485,683 2,785,585 996,142 3,500,488 1,178,082 4,690,617 
QJ Gain 42; "41" $3 31 —56 1 —11 —60 —41 100 100 54 83 
Canada "42 4,244 «3,630 1,570 1.501 24,150 43,922 3,528 80,370 62,214 ........ 48,818 176,330 225,148 
Canada "41 3,004 1,963 1,835 1,979 12,304 92,906 12,190 49 509 86,842 .... 122,248 140,284 262 ,532 


* Adjusted for difference in number of weeks. t Volume of construction stopped by WPB order estimated at $1,200,000,000, not deducted from this recorded total of work started 1 
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creases over their respective 1941 
highs. New England volume, $466,- 
976,000, climbed 47 percent above 
the 1941 mark; South, $1,930,172.- 
000, was up 52 percent; Middle West, 
$1,587,922,000, 72 percent; West of 
Mississippi, $2,466,930,000, 80 per- 
cent; and Far West, $1,628,439,000, 
up 89 percent. The Middle Atlantic 
total, $1,225,390,000, was 1 percent 
below last year. 


Residential building 


Preliminary estimates of dwelling 
unit construction in 1942 indicate 
that 473,000 new units were begun in 
urban and rural non-farm areas. This 
volume was 34 percent below the 
715,000 units reported for last year, 


and the smallest annual total since 
1938, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

One-family dwelling units, at 391.- 
000, were 36 percent below 1941; 
two-family units, 18,000, were down 
47 percent; and multi-family units, 
64,000, were 6 percent lower. 

Publicly-financed units approxi- 
mated 172,000, 36 percent of the 1942 
total, an increase of 80 percent over 
the preceding year. Privately-fi- 
nanced units, on the other hand, were 
51 percent lower. Every section of 
the nation and all city-size groups 
reported decreases in the number of 
units as compared with a year ago. 

Permit valuation of the 473,000 
dwelling units for 1942 was estimated 


at $1.490,000.000, 40 
1941. Forecasts fo; 
total of 325.000 new 
valuation of $1.000.00 
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$1,150.000.000 in 194 
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HI—CONTRACTS FOR PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION BY INDUSTRIES 


Transportation Service 1928 1929 1930 


$18,090 
86,137 
52,741 
21,289 
34,083 


$28,962 
151,033 
122,048 
32,138 
48,920 


2. Automotive 
Public Utilities. . ae 
Process Industries (a) 
Food Industries (b) 
Metal Refining and Rolling 


Metal Working Plants 


1. Auto Factories* 

2. Aircraft Factories 

3. Foundries ess 

4. Mach. and Mach. 
Parts (c) 


$37,181 
64,373 
82,591 
32,957 
19,014 


6,380 
2,230 
2,146 


14,818 
4,150 


4,361 
4,752 


11,503 
9,103 


6,374 


Textiles (excluding rayon) 9,705 3,300 


Wood Industries 2,652 4,857 1,400 


Miscellaneous 


1. General Factories 
2. Refrig’n. and Cold 
Storage 


75,989 110,311 


87,274 


yi27 


10,817 9. 


" $355,187 $547,313 $331,171 $165,750 


$10,479 
40,813 
24,679 
14,311 


(Value in Thousands of Dollars ENR Reports) 


1932 1933 1934 1935 


$1,108 $3,621 $909 712 
9,562 10,288 5,655 4,173 
22,800 14,290 1,741 7,577 
19,002 43,203 21,922 34,655 
14,385 50,038 20,674 19,655 
745 6,979 31,609 59,075 


1931 1936 


$1,690 
5,127 
42,481 
81,627 
28,639 


3,515 65,505 


3,735 
418 
188 


331 
128 


465 


1,709 
30 
368 


3,553 
425 
1,952 


17,410 
915 
1,541 


3,120 
75 
1,686 


6,639 5,220 2,848 3,404 11,079 14,560 


2,427 2,781 1,431 2,216 


3,421 
726 595 


2,296 488 999 1,008 


53,181 12,646 14,618 14,752 


500 


26,118 
278 


45,344 
209 


613 490 


$93,064 $152,376 


4,099 


*Auto factories for years 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929 are included under “Automotive "—Transportation Service. 


(a) Includes Distilleries. 
(b) Includes Breweries and Wineries. 


1937 
$2,417 
8,431 
70,765 
111,246 
36,248 
111,426 


21,763 


4: 


1,890 


41,030 


61, 


$105,192 $172,467 $309,477 $477,298 $152,098 $282,980 $594,064 $496,176 


1938 
$2,546 

4,250 
37,658 
45,529 
13,838 

8,590 


1939 


$1,447 

4,114 
94,822 
78,239 
23,049 
22,340 


1940 
$1,827 
5,077 
121,155 
123,165 
28,292 
66,390 


2,665 
590 
335 


1,562 
11,037 
1,819 


312 


8,757 14,343 


2,089 3,714 


480 950 


511 23,760 24,744 49,065 


417 1,011 800 


585 


1,284 $200,319 


(c) Includes Radio Plants. 


PLANT EXPANSION IN CRITICAL WAR INDUSTRIES | 
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vear since the beginning of the pro- 
cram in 1935 that they failed to gain. 
Almost 60 percent of the year’s mort- 
gage total, $727,000,000, was for 
war housing, 300 percent over 1941. 

Residential building costs rose 3.2 
percent in the first ten months of 
1942, as reported by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. This index 
of building costs for a standard six- 
room frame house, based on reports 
from 80 cities, revealed material 
costs 2.5 percent higher and labor 
rates up 4.6 percent. 

The residential building cost index 
average for the ten-month 1942 
period, 122.9, was 8 percent above 
the 1941 annual average, and 19 per- 
cent over that recorded for 1940. 
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New Construction Financing 


NEW CONSTRUCTION capital volume 
for 1942, heavily weighted with fed- 
eral appropriations for war projects, 
attained the record high of $10,219.- 
318,000. Approximately 94 percent 
of the new capital total, $9,579,186,- 
000, was federal financing; $217.- 
248.000 was for state and municipal 
work; $182,729,000 was for corpor- 
ate expansion; $157,455,000 was in 
RFC loans, both for public improve- 
ments, and for private industrial 
facilities; and $82,700,000 was for 
federal aid for state highways. 






SOURCE AND VOLUME OF NEW CONSTRUCTION MONEY 








Federal 


€) State and Municipal 


® Private 
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The year’s new construction financ- 
ing total exceeded the former high 
of 1941 by 27 percent as a result of 
the 44 percent climb in the federal 
portion of the total. Non-federal 
construction capital, $640,132,000, 
was 54.5 percent below the $1,380,- 
761,000 reported for a year ago. 


IV—NEW CONSTRUCTION CAPITAL 


(Millions of Dollars) 


State and 

Corporate Municipal Federal Total 
1925 $1,966 $1,352 $3 ,318 
1926 1,824 1 ,344 3,168 
1927 1,784 1,475 ; 3,259 
1928 1,568 1,379 2,947 
1929 1,758 1,418 3,176 
1930 2,032 1,434 3,466 
1931 787 1,235 2,022 
1932 159 561 720 
1933 292 1,091f . 1,383 
1924 77 1,011t 194 1,282 
1935 477 1,337f 1,354 2,733 
1936 251 698t 691 1,640 
1937 518t 738t 46 2,202 
1938 4577 1,902t 1,345 3,704 
1939 3041 783f 1,318 2,405 
1940 624T 805t 2,466 3,895 
1941 741f 477% 6,677 7,895 
1942 332T 225t 9,662 10,219 


Note:—Federal appropriations include federal- 
aid highway, WPA, and regular departmental 
appropriations for construction. 

t Includes $237,000,000 RFC and PWA loans 
°33; $55,000,000, '34; $9,000,000, '35; $807,000 
37; $76,106,000 REA, $4,500,000 RFC loans, '38; 
$89,000,000 REA and $400,000 RFC loans, °39; 
$40,000,000 REA and $193,000,000 in RFC loans 
'40; $100,500,000 in REA and $282,000,000 in 
RFC loans in ‘41; $149,800,000 in RFC in ‘42. 

t Includes $814,000,000 RFC and PWA loans 
and grants, '33; £580,000,000, '34; $808,000,000, 
'35; $164,700,000, '36; $207,000,000, '37; $723,- 
265,000 PWA, $99,844,000 RFC, $320,986,000 
USHA loans, '38; $216,000,000 in USHA loans, 
*39; $219,000,000 USHA, $5,000,000 RFC loans 
in ‘40; $30,000,000 in USHA, $6,900,000 in RFC 
loans in '41; $7,655,000 in RFC loans in '42. 
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Employment and Materials 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION employ- 
ment averaged 2,635,000 workers per 
month for the first ten months of 
1942, an increase of 2 percent over 
the employment average reported for 
the corresponding period in 1941. 
These estimates, as reported by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, are based on contract con- 
struction employment at the project 
site, and do not include force-account 
workers, WPA construction laborers, 
or workers engaged in off-the-site pre- 
fabrication. 

The 1942 peak was attained in 
August when 2,952,000 men were em- 
ployed in the construction industry. 
Preliminary figures for November re- 
vealed that the number of workers 
had declined 338,000 from the August 
high. 

The total labor force in the United 
States averaged 55,160,000 workers 
for the ten months of 1942, up 8 per- 
cent compared with the period a year 
From a force of 50,356,000 in 


ag 
ago. 


V—OUTPUT OF VARIOUS CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS FOR TEN-YEAR 


Basis 
Production 
Shipments 
Production 
Shipments 
New Orders 
Shipments 
Shipments 
Shipments 
Shipments 


Item 


Lambe? oc cccccves 
ee 

Steel Ingots. . 

Fabricated Structural Steel 
Fabricated Steel Plate 
Explosives ys 
Common Brick. 

Vit. Paving Brick 
Prepared Roofing 


I hous 


Millions 


Thous 


* Estimated Totals | Temporary discontinued 


EMPLOYMENT INDEX RISES IN 1942 


Est 
Total 
Employment 
(N.L.C.B) 


Index, 1935-'39 Average = 100 


“Average for 10 months, 1942 
Based on total of 


all construction 


1934 1938 1942 


Unit 
Millions Bd. ft 


Bb 


Thous. net Ton 
Thous. Tons 
Thous. Tons 
Thous. | 


b 


‘Thousands 


squares 


t Not on comparable basis with preceding years. 
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January 1942, total employment 
climbed to 59,509,000 in October. 

Federal and state highway construc- 
tion employment, hit hard by war 
restrictions and reduced revenues, av- 
eraged 74,254 workers per month 
through October, a 33 percent de- 
crease from 1941. 


Material shipments 


Trends of shipments of major con- 
struction materials were mixed in 
1942, resulting largely from restric- 
tions placed on critical products. In 
steel, for instance, ingot production 
reached the record-breaking volume 
of 82,836,946 net tons, but as a re- 
sult of allocations a smaller share was 
permitted for construction despite 
the heavily increased demand. Thus, 
shipments of fabricated structural 
steel for 1942, 2,039,966 tons, were 
9 percent below 1941 even though 
heavy engineering construction 
climbed 56 percent. 

Portland cement shipments, with 


1933 
14,696 
64,283 
25 305 
828 
198 
366 


1934 1935 


19,539 
75,239 
37 ,428 
1,095 
258 

297 ,730 
952 
62,528 
26,052 


1936 


24,355 
112,850 
52,425 
1,548 
484 
378,361 
1,720 
96 ,001 
32,237 


1937 
25,997 
113 ,805 
55,443 
1,661 
429 
387 ,805 
1,806 
79,716 
29,942 


249, 
637 

87,216 

24, 24,000 


732 


Fabricated Structural Steel 


a, 
3s — 
Ss 


y 
i= 


Thousands of tons, A.I.S.C 


Total 
Employment 


Millions of barrels, U.S.B. of M. 


wis 0D 


L194) —~— 1942 — 


February 1943 @ 


MATERIAL SHIPMENT TRENDS MIXED 
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Portland Cement 


JFMAMJJASOND 


E 


comparatively no pri 
totaled 185,167.000 
all-time high, 10.6 
than a year ago. Lu 
including other-t} 
lumber, reached 29,32 
feet in the first ten n 
1 percent above th: 
year high. Douglas fi 
duction and shipmen| 
1.8 billion square feet | 
record. Construction 
take 60 percent of this 
Asphalt roofing sh 
expected to exceed 52 1 
in 1942 as a result o 
engendered by the war Siuilding y 
gram. This estimated volume topped 
1941 by 24 percent and reached thp 
highest shipment total . 
Vitrified paving brick shipments 
were estimated at 24,000.00 bricks 
for 1942, a decrease of 34 percent 
from the preceding year’s total, 
Indications are that war demayds 
will continue to cut construc. 
tion material needs during the year 
ahead and that those critical materials 
allocated to the industry 
most entisely absorbed by war « 
struction requirements. 
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ut, 
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N Square 


demand 


record 
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PERIOD 


Change 

1941 41 to 42 
33 476 5 
167,508 
82,837 
2,251 


1938 


21,646 
106 ,324 
31,071 
1,159 
285 
320 , 259 
1,537 
84,887 
34,610 


1939 
24,775 
122,651 
51,585 
1,440 
357 
372,470 
1,966 
68 ,439 
34,144 


1940 
28 ,934 
130 ,350 
66,982 
1,516 


1942* 


+ 
460,075 
3,9161 


+ 
406 ,671 
1,908 
56,116 
32,597 


** In process of revision: no new data available 


Lumber — All Types* 
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Cost Climb Continues in 1942 


ysTRUCTION COSTS continued their 
‘mb in 1942, exceeding their all- 
me high average of 1941 by 7.2 per- 
nt according to the ENR Construc- 
i Cost Index. This measure of 
ible cost factors opened 1942 at 
763, and by June had passed the 
png-standing record of 273.80 estab- 
shed in June, 1920. By December, 
}» index value had reached 283.69, 
climb of 6 percent in the year. 

The lumber and common labor 
jpmponents of the index were the 
rincipal factors behind the increased 
sts, as cement recorded only a 
,inor gain, and structural steel was 
nchanged from its last year’s level. 
The steel component has remained 
table since July 1938, and the cement 
ise last April was the first since Feb- 
vary, 1938. 


|—CONSTRUCTION AND BUILDING 
COST INDEX 


(1913 = 100) 
GENERAL INDEXES 


1929 1941 

Aver. Aver. 

\ R Construction. 207 +4258 

V R Building....... 191 211 

soe. Gen. Contractors (Bldg.) 203 198 

merican Appraisal Co. (Bldg.) 217 217 
H. Boeckh (Brick and Cone., 

Bidg., New York 242 «255 


CONTRACTORS’ INDEXES 


erthaw Co. (Bldg.) 190 207 
yrner Co. (Bldg.) ; 185 215 
tin Co. (Bldg.) 170 =—:198 


Index — *?913 =100 
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Lumber climbed steadily during 
the first seven months of the year, 
and, after a small decrease in August 
and September, rose again in October 
and December. At the year-end, the 
lumber component was 9.6 percent 
higher than in January, 1942. 

The common labor factor increased 
7.2 percent during 1942, climbing 
in eight of the twelve months. 

ENR Building Cost Index average 
for 1942 reached a new high, 222.39, 
and gained 5.2 percent over a year 
ago. This index, differing from the 
Construction Cost Index only in the 
substitution of the skilled labor com- 
ponent for common labor, was 217.12 
in January. After rising steadily 
throughout the year it reached 226.63 
in December, up 4.4 percent com- 
pared with the initial 1942-month’s 
value. The skilled labor index factor 
increased 4.4 percent during the year, 
climbing in every month but De- 
cember when it remained unchanged 
from the preceding month. 

Values of three other general 
building cost indexes were up in 1942, 
differing from ENR cost trends only 
in the size of increase reported. The 
American Appraisal Co. Index was 
11 percent higher than its 1941 aver- 
age; Associated General Contractors 


ENR Material Cost Index 


February 11, 1943 


Index was up 5.5 percent; and the 
E. H. Boeckh Index for New York 
City rose 2 percent. 

Contractors’ cost indexes, which, 
in addition to material and labor 
factors, takes into consideration in- 
visible costs added by lower labor 
efficiency, increased use of overtime, 
delayed deliveries, higher freight 
rates for longer shipping distances, 
etc., also topped their 1941 averages. 
The Austin Co. Index average rose to 
213 in 1942, and the Aberthaw Co. 
Index to 223, both 8 percent above a 
year ago. The Turner Construction 
Co. Index, 245, was 14 percent higher 
than in 1941. 


Labor rates 


Common labor hourly rates in the 
construction industry reached a new 
all time high average of 80.4c., an 
8.2 percent increase over the 1941 
value. These rates, the average of 


BUILDING COST 
TRENDS 
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Dollars per M ft., B.M 


BUILDING MATERIAL PRICE TRENDS 


Structural Steel Shapes — Pittsburgh Portland Cement,—New York 


3.00 3.00 


Dollars per barrel 


Common Brick—New York 


Dollars per thousand 


1925 
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LABOR RATES AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


ENR Skilled 
Labor Aver. 
Rate 


Cents per hour 
40 80 120 160 


ENR Common 
Labor Aver. 
Rate 


Cents per hour 
40 80 120 160 


Monvfacturing* 
Skilled and Semi- 
Skilled Aver. 


Cents per hour 
40 80 120 160 


Manufacturing* 
Common Labor 
Average 
Cents per hour 

40 80 120 160 


December, 1942 


(November) (November) 


1942 Average 


(War) 


(-mo. over.) (1-mo. aver.) 


1940 Average 
(Pre-war) 


144 


100 


index — 1929 


100 


index — 1929 


40 80 120 160 40 80 120 160 40 80 120 160 40 80 120 160 
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REAL WAGES DECLINE AS LIVING COSTS RISE 


Skilled Construction Labor 


Real Skilled Labor ~~~ 
Wage Index* 


S< 


* ENR Skilled Index + Cost of Living Index (N.1.C.B.) 


Common Construction Labor ee 


* ENR Common Labor index + Cost of Living Index (N.1.C.B.) 


—— 
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~ SN Real Common Labor 
Wage index* 


1923 1928 


Dota. ENR and Nat'l. ind’l. Conference 8d 
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twenty cities repor' 

opened the year at 

and closed at 83.2c. 
Skilled constructio, 


i) r’s 
age rate for the EVR 


aver. 
Citles ws 


$1.531 at the beginni 7 


1949 and 


by December had clin 
per hour a gain of 4.) 
annual average, $1.56 
1.5 percent above the { 
a year ago. 

Bricklayers’ 1942 ho 
eraged $1.663; carpen 
and structural ironwo1 
all attained new record 

Common and skilled labor hourly 
rates in 26 manufacturin 
in 1942 again gained at a faster pace 
than those reported in . nstruction, 
The hourly rate for common | 
manufacturing, based on eleven. 
month statistics, increased 11.4 per. 
cent over 1941, and skilled labor was 
up 13.4 percent, according to the Na. 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
statistics. 

Real income, the actual hour 
earnings adjusted for changes in liy. 
ing costs, decreased for both skilled 
and common construction laborers jp 
1942. Although skilled labor gained 
4.5 percent and common rose 8.2 per: 
cent, living costs as computed by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
climbed 9.8 percent, more than off. 
setting the construction labor rate 


gains. 


os 
industries 


abor in 


Material prices 


Construction material price aver: 
ages were generally higher in 1942. 
Exceptions, however, were cast iron 
pipe and structural steel shapes. un- 
changed from a year ago. In New 
York, portland cement averaged $2.2) 
per barrel, not including sack cost, 
and was up 2.3 percent compared 
with the 1941 average price. Long- 
leaf yellow pine (12x12-in.) was 18 
percent higher than a year ago. The 
20-cities’ average price for 2x+in. 
pine, $43.21 per M ft., rose 11 per 
cent over last year, and 2x4-in. I, 
$49.21 per M ft., was up 16 percent 
in the period. 

Common brick in New York began 
1942 at $13.00 per M, increased to 
$13.50 in March, to $14.50 in June, 
and to $15.00 in September, a price 
that prevailed for the balance of the 
year. The annual average. $14.1’, 
was the top since 1928, and climbed 
8 percent over 1941. Lime prices 
averaged $2.80 per barrel, a gain of 
4 percent over last year. 
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Hangars to house the Navy's blimps called for a 
ber of 328-ft. span, steel-arch trusses. The o 
all-welded except for the field splices and have 
185 ft. to their centerlines. They rest on pinned 
= together across the hangar by 1%,-in. dia. rods b 
Ab ari = ooo floor. Each arch is 8 ft. deep and is divided into 10 pong), 
Be went TET \ each side of the crown. Their tremendous size is indicates 
aa ee A \ | by the photo, which also shows some of the framin« fo, the 
ei te eee ‘ erange-pee! door that will close the end. The crectio, 
tht ee sr: | | jumbo is 200 ft. wide, 86 ft. long, and 175 ft. high. consist. 
oe eR. ing of about 500 tons of steel. (Dec. 17, 1942, p. 841.) 
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Late in September at Union Square in 
San Francisco, a four-story under- 
ground garage, which also can be 
used as an air-raid shelter, was com- 
pleted. It has a capacity of 1,700 
cars and occupies a 275x412-ft. area 
owned by the city. Maximum grade 
on the ramps is 8 percent. (Oct. 15, 
1942, p. 520.) 


At an Army school in Texas collapsible 
doors were employed for the aircraft 
hangars. The doors can be collapsed 
vertically to fit into 51/2-ft. deep, 20 
in. wide trenches below floor level. 
The first doors installed were of 
wood-frame construction, but later 
two steel channels were used for the 
top chord and steel H-sections for 
web members. The doors are faced 
with overlapping plates of 18-gage 
steel 30-in. wide, which are hung from 
the frame in a manner that permits 
them fo telescope into the trench as 
the door is lowered. {May 7, 1942, p. 
772.) 


Framing for a number of buildings 
built in the Pittsburgh area in 1942 
consisted of precast concrete mem- 
bers. All of the members were manu- 
factured at a central yard with forms 
that could be used many times over. 
Frame members are bolted together in 
both the longitudinal and transverse 
directions. The floor panels likewise 
are precast of concrete. 
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For an RCA Manufacturing Co. plant 
the H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, de- 
veloped 36-ff. girders with double 
| webs of plywood, an innovation in 
timber construction. The members 
have 54-in- webs inclosing laminated 
chords of 2x6-in. planks and vertical 
stiffeners varying in size from 6x10's 
to 2x6's. The stiffeners also serve as 
splicing members for the plywood sec- 
tions. The chords, which increase in 
section from the ends towards the 
center, are assembled with 5-in. bolts 
and split ring connectors. The webs 
ore fastened to the chords and stiffen- 
ers by cement-coated nails driven to 
a pattern similar to the rivet spacing 
on steel plate girders. (April 23, 


1942, p. 625). 


To save steel, timber was used in many different ways in 
1942, Pictured above is a 60-ft. plywood girder of 60-in. 
depth designed for a live load of 1,200 Ib. per lin. ft. The 
web is a 1'/,-in. thickness of plywood and each flange con- 
sists of eight 2x8-in. fir timbers, four on each side of the 
web. Diagonals are 2x12-in. timbers to transfer stress from 
bottom to top chord. Maple dowels of 11/2-in. dia. instead 
of bolts were used in fabrication of the girders. 


Manufacturing plants with walls of glass block were built 
extensively in 1942 for production of war products. Over 
50 percent of the walls of this 9-story, air-conditioned, 
reinforced-concrete frame structure was built of glass 
blocks. There being no shortage of glass blocks, use of that 
material permitted rapid construction. 
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Scarcity of steel resulted in the use of glued 
beams of 67-ft. span for a gymnasium at Se: 
beam is 14 in. wide by 40 in. deep, and buiit , f 
bd.ft. of 2x4-in. and 2x10-in. seasoned lumber. 7 
ef wood were used; Douglas Fir for the oui< 
the beams, where the stresses are higher, and § 
for the inner portions. Lumber was joined by « 
and 20-d. nails. (July 16, 1942, p. 97). 
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Drill hall with 120-ft. span at a Navy training center in 
Maryland is framed with glued, laminated, timber arches. 
The ribs were fabricated in two sections, each 74 ft. long, 
at a mill in Wisconsin and shipped by rail. 


Hangar for large Navy seaplanes, 
which has a concrete roof supported 
by massive two-hinged arches with 
end ties extending under the floor. A 
clear height of 70-ft. is provided and 
the span is 270 ft. center to center of 
haunches. The lean-to structure pro- 
vides shop and office space at each 
side. 


Further versatility of timber construc- 
tion is to be seen in the use of these 
laminated timber arches for military 
chapels. These Gothic type arches 
have 37-ft. span and a rise of 26 ff. 
9 in. Laminations in the arch members 
were made with scarfed ehds, glued 
together and later milled, making 
each lamination continuous for the en- 
tire length of the curved member. 
The lumber used was Ix10-in. mate- 
rial. (ENR, Oct. 29, 1942, p. 599). 
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— d houses in five months 


Eg ive thousen . 

f a a the record achieved to provide 
Pecies homes for workers af an East Coast 

dges “ ‘shipyard. Each piece in a structure 
Spruce every board, oeery. lengtSat pipe, 

" glue every electrical facility—is made up 


in advance and assembled to the 
largest unit that can be readily 
hondied manually. The structure is 
the design of the Homasote Co., who 
| monufacture an insulating board ex- 


‘tensively used in the houses. (Aug. 


13, 1942, p. 212.) 
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Here is an alien internment camp, U. S. style. This picture 
illustrates another miracle achieved by the construction 
industry. The complete camp, containing 475 “hutments”, 
43 barracks, 10 bathhouses, 10 latrines, 7 mess halls, was 
completed in 23 days. (Sept. 10, 1942, p. 358.) 





Single wall system of house assembly is one of the most 
recent developments in war housing. Erection system is 
based on the use of vertical, single-wall, prefabricated panel 
units made of 1-in. rigid insulation board covered on both 
sides with plywood. 





















Structural tile was used on a mass 
scale for the first time in cantonment 
construction on a camp for the 
WAACS at a Midwest army post. In 
two months 112 buildings were con- 
structed to provide attractive and 
semi-permanent quarters for 3,150 
women at a cost only six percent 
greater than for wood construction. 
Walls were of hard-burned 4x5x12-in. 
and 8x5xl2-in. tile with a I-in. air 
space between. Roofs are frame with 
slate-covered asphait shingles. (Dec. 
17, 1942, p. 838.) 


Unbraced, hollow steel columns on a 110-ft. spacing were used at a shipyard +, 
support overhead crane girders 95 ft. apart and designed to carry a 165,000.ib. 
moving load. The columns are 93 ft. high, 8 ft. in diameter, and made of stee| 
plates varying in thickness from ;¢ in. at the top to '/2 in. at the bottom. Use of 
Concrete barges of 50-000-bbI. cargo _— the columns permitted pile foundations constructed 25 years ago to be employed 
capacity are being built for the Mari- for construction of ships of greater width than those for which the ways were 


time Commission in Pacific Coast ship- first planned. (Feb. 26, 1942, p. 324.) 
yords with prefabricated plywood 


forms assembled in sections weighing 
as much as 12'/, tons. Built in an open 
air “mold loft," the sections are moved 
bodily to the construction dock and 
assembled as above. When this picture, 
which is looking toward the stern was 
taken, the longitudinal reinforcing was 
being pulled through a hole at that 


end. Barge will be 375 ft. long and 8 Ss S S . 


LV ; 
of 56-ft. beam. (Dec. 31, 1942, p. 902.) Se 
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To speed war production, the DeFoe Shipbuilding Co., Bay 
City, Mich. constructed hulls of small naval vessels upside 
down in special cradles that permitted hull to be turned 
upright for the remaining operations. (April 16, 1942, 
p. 585.) 


Shortcuts and new methods of handling material, intro- 
duced largely by construction men, account for the many 
new records in shipbuilding. An example of the techniques 
employed is shown by this picture of the preassembled 
forepeak of a ship, which is picked up bodily and carried 
to the ways, where it will be added to other previously 
assembled units. This preassembly weighs about 60 fons. 
(July 16, 1942, p. 85.) 





e Phantom, an experimental con- 
crete ship, was designed specifically 
to take advantage of the properties 
of concrete in making a molded, 


Th 


streamlined hull that would provide a 


high strength with a minimum of con- 
crete and reinforcing. It is suggested 
os a possible prototype of a 260-ff. 
2,000-ton tanker with a 36-ft. beam 
ond 27-ft. depth. The ship pictured is 
911, ft. long, has a 14-f#. beam and a 
total depth of 7 ft. Photograph below 
shows the ellipsoidal cross section of 
the structure as it appeared during 
construction. (Jan. 7, 1943, p. 8.) 
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An important factor in the rapid construction of the 
10,500-ton Liberty cargo vessels was the introduction of 
automatic welding machines to replace slower manual 
units. At one yard machines of the type above, which make 
a single pass on each side, are used for three-fourths of 
the butt welds for plates 4 to ¥/ in. thick. The electrode 
is copper-coated and is constantly covered with a granu- 
lated welding flux. Traveling under its own power, the 
machine feeds electrodes and flux. (Sept. 24, 1942, p. 426.) 


The year 1942 also brought a number 
of disasters, including the capsizing 
of the French Liner Normandie at New 
York City Feb. 9. When the photo- 
graph at right was taken in October, 
the upper decks had been removed 
end workmen were busy on prelim- 
inary operations to right the ship by 
controlled pumping (Oct. 22, 1942, p. 
533). 
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Making sewage plant effluent suitable for an 
industrial water supply is the function of this 
treatment plant recently installed at an east 
coast steel mill. The steel mill negotiated with « 
nearby municipal sewage treatment plant for the 
purchase of about 40 mgd. of its effluent because 
depleted ground-water supplies were not suffi- 
cient to carry on steel processing. The treated 
effuent from an activated-sludge plant is brought 
4 miles to this processing plant, where additional 
chemical treatment will make the effluent suitable 
for industrial uses. 


An unusually pleasing design for a 2,500,000-gal. water tank was devel- 
oped by the Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. for Tulsa, Okla. Beauty as well as 
function are served by the use of deep exterior ribs on this all-welded 
steel tank. Not only do the ribs break up the large surfaces, but they 
aid in supporting the ellipsoidal dome and ornamental cupola. One of 
the ribs incloses a 15-in. dia. overflow pipe and another ladder. | April 
23, 1942, p. 614.) 


Most spectacular of all pipeline jobs is the "Big Inch", a War Emergency 
Pipelines, Inc. project now being built from the Texas oilfields to refin- 
eries on the Atlantic seaboard. With a main length of 1,250 miles and 
a diameter of 24 in., if ranks as the largest pipeline ever designed to 
carry crude oil. Rolled in sections some 40 ft. in length, each piece of 
pipe weighs close to 2 tons. (Dec. 31, 1942, p. 915.) 





speed-up is the order of the day, even in the field of water 
meter testing. The Los Angeles department of water and 
power developed this testing bench, which handles 160 
meters at a time instead of the former limit of ten. Meters 
are connected in series and the accuracy of individual meter 
registration is determined after a flow of 10 cu. ft. [meas- 
ured in tank at right) passes through the bank of units. 
(Sept. 10, 1942, p. 375.) 


A 50,000-gal. elevated water tank required in a hurry at a 
Pacific Northwest military camp was made available on time 
by use of a timber tower. To support the tank 60 ft. above 
ground level, 12x12-in. timbers were used for the main mem- 
bers, which were anchored to concrete pier foundations. 
The several bents were framed on the ground and erected 
by means of a gin pole. (Jan. 28, 1943, p. 143). 


With the use of the equipment pictured above, a well at 
one of our Army ordnance plants was treated with acid as 
a result of which the flow was quadrupled. Treatment of 
the well with inhibited hydrochloric acid dissolved portions 
of the rock, thus enlarging the pores through which the 
water flowed more readily into the well. The application 
of the process is relatively new in the water supply field. 
(Aug. 13, 1942, p. 232.) 


Manhole covers at Los Angeles were made from 2x4x8-in. 
laminated wood strips with 20d. nails to save steel. Wear 
on the cover is reduced by laying strips at 45-deg. angle 
to line of traffic and by applying a thin coating of emulsi- 
fied asphalt and dry sand to top surface. County surveyor 
Alfred Jones is shown explaining details of the cover to an 
interested pedestrian. 
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Throughout the nation 942 many 
timber bridges were c ructed 4, 
save steel. This Portiand Ore 
ture has three-hinged timcer truss, 
of 88-ft. span which are rced 18 4 
apart. They support a 24.#, 
way designed for an HI5 
two 3-ft. sidewalks. T Parabolic 
lower chord of the trusses has a rise o 
18 ft. and the trusses are 2] #+. deep 
at the seat and 312 ft. deep at the 
crown. The floorbeams rest on the 
upper ends of the verticals and the 
deck is 4x10-in. plank surfaced with g 
2-in. asphaltic concrete. The crossing 
was built by Multnomah County. 


Struc. 


road. 
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To save steel, a Brazos River bridge 

in Palo Pinto County, Texas, west of the 

town of Mineral Wells, was built of 

native stone. It is 440 ft. long, includ- 

ing nineteen arch spans, and provides a 

24-ft. roadway. The crossing, which 

was built as a part of a 25-mi. WPA 

road construction project, serves Texas 
State Highways 16 and 254. (ENR, 

July 16, 1942, p. 75). 


This Mississippi River crossing at Dubuque, lowa, is uncommon for two reasons: (1) the 3-span, continuous-truss tied-arch 
structure has only one other counterpart in the United States; and (2) at no point do the trusses rest on fixed shoes, 
rocker arms being used at the ends of the bridge and ordinary expansion rollers under the frusses at the intermediate 
piers. To carry the longitudinal wind and traction loads, a large steel pin is embedded in the middle of the pier at the 
east end of the arch to extend up into the floorbeam at that point. {Aug. 27, 1942, p. 296). 
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Hartford iConn.) bridge, which con- 
tains the longest plate girder span in 
ted States, provides a new cross- 
Connecticut River and is a 
link in the Wilbur Cross Parkway. The 
main river crossing is a 270-300-270-ft., 
three-span, continuous-girder unit. The 
long silicon steel plate girders are 17 
#, deep over the piers and 11'/2 ft. 
elsewhere. Total length of the bridge 
is 3,950 ft. and it was opened fo 
traffic on Sept. 5. The roadway cross- 
section consists of two 24-ff. roadways, 
separated by a 4-ft. wide center mall 
and flanked on the outside by 4-fft. 
sidewalks. (Sept. 10, 1942, p. 338.) 


the Uni 
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Soon to be opened to traffic is the 
Groton crossing over the Thames River 
at New London, Conn. The structure is 
5,926 ft. long and consists of a 1,245-ft. 
cantilever with a 540-ft. main span, also 
2,500 ft. of deck truss spans and 2,181 
ft. of deck girder approaches. To pro- 
vide a high-level crossing over the 
navigable channel, the bridge will have 
a clear height of 137.5 ft. above mean 
low water. (Sept. 18, 1941, p. 399.) 
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Late in 1942 the top deck of the Pit River Bridge over an arm of Shasta Dam Reservoir was completed for highway traffic 
to mark completion of this record-height double-deck structure; trains of the Southern Pacific's San Francisco-Portiand 
route started using the lower deck months earlier. The structure required piers 350 ft. high, the tallest in the world. The 
main structure is 2,753 ft. long, including a cantilever with a 630-ft. central span and 497-ft. side spans. Total length of the 


bridge is 3,587 ##. (April 2, 1942, p. 517.) 
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Friant Dam (fabovel, which is exceeded in size only by 
Boulder, Grand Coulee, and Shasta dams, was completed 
last year. Built by the Bureau of Reclamation on the 
San Joaquin River in California at a cost of $10,000,000 
the structure is 325 ft. high, 3,340 ft. long and contains 
2,200,000 cu. yd. of concrete. The dam, a part of the Cep. 
tral Valley project, creates a 520,000 acre-ft. reservoir, 


ta ; > os 

2 Pree re att i ; \ F % 3 ; a With one-half of the 6,000,000 cu. yd. of concrete re. 
2 es aan B ; we ; + ; quired in place as early as April, 1942, Shasta Dam is 
; = i eS - iy Fae Se “ rapidly becoming the second largest masonry dam in the 
; . . | SS world. This $103,000,000 project is also a part of the Cen. 
tral Valley development. The dam, and a powerhcuse 
which will house five 75,000-kw. generators, are to be 

completed in 1944. 


Construction of Youghiogheny Dam (below) in southern 
Pennsylvania by the U. S. Engineers is uncommon in that 
a belt conveyor is being used to place the fill material 
directly on the structure. To aid in protecting Pittsburgh 
from floods, the dam will be 184 ft. high and require 
about 3,000,000 cu. yd. of fill. (Dec. 3, 1942, p. 777.) 
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To be closed in the short time of thirteen months from 
start of construction, Douglas Dam labove! was begun 
Feb. 2, 1942 and the river diverted through the closure 
blocks on Dec. 13, 1942. Douglas Dam is being built on the 
french Broad River in Tennessee by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority aft a cost of $30,000,000. It is 150 ft. high and 


1,680 ff. long. 


Knightsville Dam (right) on the Westfield River near 
Huntington, Mass., was completed by the U. S. Engineers 
early in the summer. To store floodwaters, the 1,200-ft. 
hydraulic fill dam rises to a height of 160 ft. above the 
river bed. The concrete ogee spillway is 400 ft. long. 
(ENR, July 30, 1942, p. 142.) 


With construction of the cut-off trench well advanced, 
as shown in the middle ground of the picture below, the 
Anderson Ranch Dam project on the South Fork of the 
Boise River near Boise, Idaho, was shut down late in 1942 
by a War Production Board order (ENR Dec. 3, 1942, p. 
756.) When complete, the structure will be an earthfili 
1,350 ft. long and of 330-ft. maximum height. 





Somewhere on the Atlan: 
the Public Roads Administ 
completed for the Army 
the nation's first flight s+), 
for the Army's heavy b« 
8,000 ft. long by 500 # 
concrete runway is 150 ¢; wide ang 
7,000 ft. long. The strip wes Con. 
structed in the fast time of 57 days 
although heavy grading totalling 212. 
000 cu. yd. was required. (July 9, 1949 
p. 62 and Jan. 29, 1943, p. 128) 
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At a number of airbases where soil-cement runways were 

built, bulk cement hauling units (once used in the petro- 

leum industry) proved of great advantage. Each truck 

was of 600-bag capacity. A spreader on the rear of the 

truck permitted distribution in the desired thickness over 

a 3-ft. width. Two screw conveyors in the distributor 

truck provided continuous delivery of cement to the 

spreader. Moving ahead at a rate of 1.5 mph., the unit re se 

could spread cement for 2,450 sq.yd. of pavement hourly. ' I i! | NAL : 
(Sept. 10, 1942, p. 366.) “nn Eki 


One of the year's greatest construction achievements 
was completion of the Alcan highway to provide «a 
gravel-surfaced route from Dawson Creek, British 
Columbia, to Fairbanks, Alaska. Officially dedicated 
Nov. 20, the 1,670-mi. road was built in less than a year 
to service airports in Canada and to provide a highway 
connection to Alaska. Pictured are the "cat skinners" 
who met to close the last gap in the pioneer road. (Dec. 
17, 1942, p. 870.) 


A new type of pavement combining 
lead and zinc mine wastes (chats) 
with small quantities of portiand 
cement and silty soil was built by the 
Tulsa district, U. S. Army Engineers. 
Construction methods are similar to 
those for soil-cement pavements. In 
paving a 285,000-sq.yd. automobile 
parking field, the chats were combined 
with 12 percent by volume of ordinary 
portiand cement and 5 to 15 percent 
of black silty soil classified as A-4 by 
PRA standards. (June 18, 1942, p. 985.) 





Seaboary 


One of many new products introduced in 1942 to save steel 
included a sectional wood culvert designed by Armco 
Drainage Products Association. Octagonal in shape, pipe 
is fabricated from various sizes of lumber, according to 
diameter and load requirements, and fastened together 
with wood dowels. (April 9, 1942, p. 540.) 


i 


A national campaign to obtain 17,000,000 net tons of scrap 
metal to fulfill demands of mills producing steel for war 
 Fesulted in many unusual contributions. The above 10,000- 
lb., horse-drawn, tricycle roller, a museum piece, was one 
contribution of the Austin-Western Co., Aurora, Ill. 


When it was found that electricians wiring military barracks 
at Fort Lewis, Wash., traveled one-half mile daily climbing 
up and down stepladders, foremen of the Electric Construc- 
tion Co. supplied the men with stilts. Much faster work 
resulted with jess labor. (Nov. 12, 1942, p. 675.) 


To conserve rubber, Bureau of Reclamation engineers at 
the Parker Dam project have mounted portable construc- 
tion equipment on tires made of wood and of reinforced 
concrete. Shown here are laminated wood tires on a port- 
able concrete mixer. The segments are placed to break 
joints and the treads are protected by metal strips nailed 
to the tire wall. 
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A sand-cement protective coating around long, untreated 
wood piling was developed by the U. S. Engineer Depart- 
ment for a rush pier job when there was available neither 
creosoted-treated piling nor equipment for driving long 
reinforced concrete piles. Reinforcement for the protec- 
tive coating consisted of 2x2-in. welded steel wire mesh. 
(Nov. 5, 1942, p. 624.) 


Delayed several weeks c 
street project by stee! 
Ben Construction Co. 
buiit concrete manholes 
a minimum of 1/2-in. ba: 
an urgently needed pro 
pleted much sooner + 
would have been possib| 


Precast concrete jackets (left) were used to compensate 
for unequal pile lengths when it was impossible to determine 
in advance the exact length of reinforced concrete piles to 
support a heavy pier. The jackets were square, with an 
opening of 20 in. The thickness of the jacket was 4 in. 
and its length about 10 ft. They were slipped over the 18-in. 
square concrete piles and were fastened to the proper 
height by means of a timber frame on which they rested. 
After they had been set to the proper height, they were 
grouted in place. Not only was this a simplified and inex- 
pensive method for compensating for difference in driven 
depth, but the larger top area gave a wider bearing on 
which to support the deck beam. (Oct. 22, 1942, p. 544.) 


In 1942 a giant mobile crane capable of lifting 35 tons was 
built to specifications provided by the Army Air Corps. It 
is planned for use in quickly moving heavy equipment on the 
field. The crane complete weighs 130,000 Ibs., much of its 
weight being taken up by a huge metal counterweight 
behind the 200 hp. supercharged, diesel engine. Official 
capacity rating of the machine is 30 tons, but in tests the 
crane lifted 35 tons. (Dec. 3, 1942, p. 759.) 
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va) Teanspatent Membrane for Curing Concrete 


IS SOLD BY: 
HOMPSON MATERIALS CO. CURING MATERIALS CO. 


204 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 2130 JANE STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
a product of: The Johnson-March Corporation, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 2IM-7 
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CONTRACT UNIT PRICES 


What contractors are bidding on different kinds of construction work 


Narn cccc ccc c ccc ccc ccccccc cc ccncccccmccccccnccceeeeeeeeeeeee reece ‘ 


HIGHWAY BRIDGE, TEXAS 


OWNER: Texas State Highway Commission, Austin. 
PROJECT: Construction of reinforced concrete and _ steel 
bridge across the Leon River, approximately two miles north 
of Belton, Bell County, Tex., on Highway No. 317. Project 
length 0.136 miles. 


CONDITIONS: Contractor furnishes all materials. Rail and 
highway transportation “facilities available. Prevailing wages 
to be paid. 


BIDS: Ten bids were received December 15, 1942, 
from the low of $122,253 to $169,767. 


LIST OF BIDDERS: 

1. C. H. Harrison, Waco, Tex. (low bidder) 
. Wallace & Bowden, Dallas, Tex 127,259 
. Ernest Loyd, Fort Worth, Tex........ : 5 128,790 
. Ben Sira & Co., Dallas, Tex ee pias rare 134,157 
. Cage Bros. & Turner, Bishop, Tex 140,155 
. M. E. Worrell, Austin, Tex 146,101 

Austin Bridge Co., Dallas, Tex 149,253 
. Southern Contracting Co., Austin, Tex 155,997 
. Standard Paving Co., Fort Worth, Tex 168,771 
. Dean Word, San Antonio, Tex 169,767 


ranging 


$122,253 


Unit Prices 
Item Quan. (1) (2) (3) 

. Clearing and grubbing 2.9 ac. $150.00 $200.00 $200 

Unclass. struct. excay 1,901 ¢. y. 4.00 6.00 

Class A conc. (girders and slab) 1,143.5 ¢. y. 28.50 25.00 

Class A conc. (bents) 389.2 c. y. 22.50 25.00 

Class A conc. (piers) 732.6 c. y. 24.50 28.00 

Class B conc. (caissons) 52 c. y. 15.50 16.00 

Class E conc. (seal) 87.6 c. y. 17.00 18.00 

Reinforcing steel 339, 055 Ib. 055 055 

Structural steel 15,060 Ib. 20 18 

Cast steel bearing plates 11, 560 Ib. 25 30 

Remove old structures Lump Sum 7,500.00 4,000.00 

15-in. sq. precast conc. piling 2, 630 1. f. 4.00 5.25 

. Special railing 1,440 1. f. 2.55 3.00 
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HIGHWAY, PENNSYLVANIA 


OWNER: Pennsylvania State Highway Dept., Harrisburg. 
T. C. Frame, chief engr. 

PROJECT: Concrete and relaid brick paving 17,497 feet of 
Traffic Route 930 in Aliquippa and Monaca Boros, and Hope- 
well and Center Townships, Beaver County, Pa. Involves con- 
struction of approximately 17,487 feet of cement concrete pav- 
ing 33 feet and varying in width; 10 linear feet of relaid brick 


. Subgrade 
. Shoulders 
. Natural stone, type B; or crushed 
aggr. base course, 6-in 
. As above, 8-in. depth 1,998 s. y. 
. Selected material, surfacing 645 c. y. 
. Reconditioned base course mat'l Rey. 
. Cement conc. base crse., type A, for 
pipe trench replacement 
Plain cem. conc. base crse., type A, 
8-in. depth... .. 3 
. Plain cem. conc. pavmt., 6-in. depth 8 8. y. s 
. Cem. concrete pavmt., 9-in. depth 0 
. Relay block pavement .y. 3 0 
. Bitum. surface crse., AT-1 ' y. ne 
. Bitum. surface crse., CP-2, 2-in. ” 
depth ‘ : ; ' 
. Class B concrete. . : x 20 
. Plain steel bars. we 
. Stone backfill for misc. drainage :. y. ‘ = 
. Stone backfill for structures .y. 8 ; oo 
. Cement rubble masonry. . Fy 5 ~ 


. Type A tree walls. y. 20.0 
. Plain stone slope wall. ; os = 
. Grouted rubble paving, stream 7 
beds, 6-in. thick. . . Fe 20.00 33 00 
. Manhole. . . 250 | 00 On 
. Type E inlet with curtain walls. . . . , ; ) 150.00 
. Type E inlets...... cos ° Q 150 00 
. Double E inlet. . . ; : 0 00 
. City of Pittsburgh storm inlet, Z 
type 5. a. 250.00 
. Reset manhole castings se 75 50 00 
. 15-in. rein. concrete pipe . — ee 3.25 "3 00 
. 18-in. rein. concrete pipe y 7 
. 24-in. rein. concrete pipe ; 50 1. f. 
. 42-in. rein. concrete pipe 6 1. f. 12 0% 
. 24-in. vertical rein. conc. pipe 841.f. 5 5 5) 
15-in. plain cem. conc. or vitr. clay 
pipe . ; 246 |. f. 3.25 > 75 
. 18-in. as above : a 3.50 ¥ 
s. Relay 15-in. rein. conc. pipe 32 1. f. : 50 
9. Relay 18-in. rein. conc. pipe sl. 2 5%) 
. Relay 24-in. rein. conc. pipe 20 1. f. 5 3 00 
. Relay 18-in. corr. metal pipe 39 1. f. 3 00 
. 6-in. tile underdrain 3,680 1. f. 5 15 
. 6in. T.-F. underdrain, type B. ¢ ; 5 
. in. tile outlets 2,361 |. f. a0 
5. 8-in. tile outlets . ie ~ 
j. Coarse aggregate for ext. depth tile 
underdrain 5c. y. 3.25 00 
. Subgrade drains. . ,090 1. f. 5 5) 
§. Plain rubble gutter 5 4.00 5.00 
. Grouted rubble gutter (seg.) 230 s. y. 4.50 & 50) 
d 3 
1 


70,958 s. y. 
14,045 1. f. 


4,539 s. y. 


. Plain cem. concrete gutter 3.25 4.50 

. Plain cem. conc. curb, type A 75 2 © 

. Guard posts 3.00 6.0 

. Treated lumber; wooden floors, etc. “3. 3 Mbm. 200.00 225.00 

. Place salvaged struct. steel in re- 
taining wall 


Lump Sum 500.00 150 00 


RAIL REMOVAL AND RESURFACING 


STREETS, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Board of Public Works, 


city engineer. 


Seattle, Wash.; 


OWNER: 
Wartelle, 


PROJECT: Removing street railway tracks, and resurfacit 


Fremont Avenue and North 34th Street. Seattle. 


pavement, varying in width; clearing and grubbing; excava- 
tion; drainage structures; curbing; and retaining wall. 
CONDITIONS: Contractor to furnish all materials except sal- 
vaged structural steel for retaining wall, and complete project 
in 290 calendar days. Rail and highway transportation facilities 
Wage rates specified are: skilled labor, 75c. per 
and common, 50c. 


Length of rail to be removed is 30,160 feet. 
CONDITIONS: Contractor to furnish all materials and co 


plete work in 60 days. Rail and water transportation facili! 
available to the city, and highway at site of work. Wa 
oeniiliie rates are: skilled labor, $2.00 per hour; semi-skilled, $1.5 
ween scaatakilled tas and common, $1.10. No priority rating needed for job. ( 
si os tificate of necessity granted for necessary asphalt. 
BIDS: Four bids were received January 22, 1943, ranging from BIDS 3 ; 


the low of $1.018.969 to $1,544,571 Only one bid was received on September 17, 1% 
1e 1OW OF O91.Ulo, DEAK . 


from Argentieri & Colarossi, Seattle, Wash. The amount » 


LIST OF BIDDERS: 
1. S. J. Groves & Sons Co., 
der) 


(low bid- 


$1,018,969 


Ridgefield, N. J. 


$29%983. Awarded to above company. 


UNIT BID PRICE 


1,392,377 Item 
1.405.800 1. Remove asphalt or brick surfacing 15,55 
1.544.571 2. Remove street railway rails 30, Let 
eo 3. Furn. Class “ 1.25" concrete for variable thickness pavmt. on 
i ‘ existing base 
Unir Prices 4. Constr. concrete pavement, variable thickness, on existing base 
7 ; ve 5. Concrete base in rail voids 
§. Concrete base, variable thickness 
. Adjust manholes, etc.: covers 
. Adjust monument cases 
. Monument cases..... 


2. Bero Engr. & Constr. Corp., Buffalo, N. Y 
3. Ralph Myers Constr. Co., Salem, Ind 
4. Dinardo, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Item Quan (1 (2 (3 
Lump Sum $20,000.00 $10,000.00 $23,000.00 

844,395 c. y. 77 1.20 .21 
4,692 c. y. 3.00 2.50 3.25 


. Clearing and grubbing 
2. Class I excavation 
Class II excavation 
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10 
450 
450 
25.00 
40% 
25.00 
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35 00 
200 0 
150 00 
150.00 
200.00 


250 00 
50 00 
300 
3.75 
450 
12.00 
5.50 
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Important Savings, To Date 


The Corbetta BeeHive Design is re- 


This thin-shell BeeHive type of storage magazine (also known nadia Green appa 


a ——. Igloo”) was designed for . . . speed and economy in construction, 31,510 Tons Reinforcing Stee! 
ttle, Wa iency of operation and freedom from condensation. Its 8” circular 
floor slab (44’ and 52’ diameters) serves as a spread footing—permits SEADOO Susvels Comant 
Is and eo this type of structure to be built on the poorest bearing capacity soil. 772,000 Tons Concrete 
vec . Time saving construction methods enabled the pouring of as Aggregates 
" e18 many as 60 domes in a single twenty-four hour period—while on one 2,573,000 Manhours 


lled, $1.5 


YT job, Le 


800 unit project, a daily average of 20 was attained. 
Savings in materials released 
The majority of these structures, now completed—are in service 21,310 Freight Cars for other 
at the “storage front’. They are proving most effective and efficient! vital war needs 


q c CORBETTA CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC. 
FOUNDED UPON GETTING THINGS DONE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MATERIALS AND LABOR PRICES 


Market quotations on construction materials and wage rates reported monthly by ENR correspc¢ 


ONLY minor price changes are registered in the ENR construction material Cincinnati. All the other prices were unchanged froy 
and labor rates for February. Southern pine is up $2.00 per thousand Common and skilled construction labor rates remair 
board feet in Philadelphia; and 6x12-in. rough pine timber is 50c higher a month ago. The skilled labor average (bricklayers. ¢; 
in Dallas tural ironworkers in the twenty cities reporting to EN 
Crushed slag, 4% -in. size, Is 5c. per ton higher in Detroit. Wood paving February. : 
blocks now range from $1.80 to $2.00 in Chicago, whereas $2.20 was the The common labor average is $0.832 for the mont! 
price that formerly prevailed, Window glass discounts were lowered in rate that has remained steady since November, 


CEMENT, AGGREGATES, READY-MIXED CONCRETE—F.0.8. ci; 7 


—————PORTLAND CEMENT— -——SAND AND GRAVEL——~ CRUSHED STONE CRUSHED SLAG 
Per bbl., carload lots, including 40c per Per ton, carload lots Per ton, carload Per ton, carload teady Mj 
bbl. for bags, cash discount not deducted Gravel, Gravel, lots lots, f.o.b. plant 2:4, 50 _ 
Cloth Bags a Paper Bags Bulk 14 in. in. Sand 1 in. in. 1} in. din re, deliver 
Atlanta em $2.77 .52 $2.47 $1.79 $1.89 $1.99 $1.79 $1.89 $1.59 $1.69 88.00 
Baltimore 33 08 88 75% 1.75% .25f 1.75t 1.753 1.75t 1.75 
Birmingham .. . .50 25 10 .75 1.75 .50 85 1.00 -90 1.15 
Boston .75 40b .30 .40t 1.40t .00 .40t 1.40t ea ace 
.70 45 .30 .15¢d 2.15td .15td .15td 2.15td -75% 


CONCRETE 


wn 


NNN te 


7.25 
5,80 


7.5m 


06 81 .20 1.20 .10 .80 -80 5 is 
15 oe 70% 1.70% 601 70% -708 758 


31 1 
; 1 

27 .07 .50p 1.70p -10p .69p 1.79p 
1 
2 


-40 
52 
-08 
-40 


Cincinnati . 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 


88 68 -20 1.40 .25 65 75 
15 : 40 1,40 -20 .63 .00 


wwrmwt NWN tS 


NNN Nw hy 


33 . 85 2.30 .00 91 1.91 
200 eses .30 1.30 15 .30f 1.30/ 
65 oy -00h 1. 00h . 25h -00h 1.00h 
95rs of bisa .30ft - 20}ct 1.30}ct 
16 ‘ -65 1.65 -90 ose os 


Kansas City... 

Los Angeles - 80r 
Minneapolis .90 
Montreal 

New Orleans 


tm rN eo 


80de 


.60de 1. 60de ‘ .70de ia 
95 .10 


-55f 1.65% : .90 


2.66% 
Philadelphia 2.31 
Pittsburgh 2.44 
St. Louis 2.80 
San Francisco fen’ u .22 .36 1.36 . 46 1.46 
Seattle ; ree 2.950 .750 .000 1.000 ‘ 2.000 2.000 


t Delivered. a10c. allowed for each returnable bag. 5 10c. per bbl. off for cash in 10 days. 1 Up to 200 cu. yd. m 50c. off for cash —n 25c.y. or more 
for cash. c Plus municipal tax. dPer cu. yd. e Barge lots alongside docks. o 2% off for cash. p 10c. per ton off, cash 15 days. r 10c. per bbl. off, cash49 
‘Crushed granite. g F.o.b. Granite City, Ill. AF.o.b. plant. i Within three days. s8% sales tax included. ¢8% sales tax not included. u. Price with. 
miles of Public Square. j 5% discount for cash. k Discount of 25c per. c. y. drawn. v 20c. per bbl. discount; 20c. allowed for returnable cloth bag 


4it 
07 


.52 .75t 1.50t .25/1.! - 10h 


10h 759 


Nwnwnv wy 


1 i 
‘ 1 1. 
19 : 1.40t 1.40f . . 25 2.25t -50 
ee 1 & 
1 
1 


CASH DISCOUNTS CEMENT to Contractors: truck delivery, 2% for cash on 10th of month; on carload deliveries, no trucking, same as dealer cash discount 
10c. per bbl. for payment within 15 days of date of invoice. Subject discount 10c. per bbl. 20 days in Montreal. 


CURRENT MAXIMUM PRICES RECEIVED AT CEMENT MILL 

Charge for bags not included. For cloth bags, add 40c. per bbl.; 10c. refund allowed for each returnable bag; for paper bags add 15c. per bbl., not refundable 

Bagged Bulk Bagged Bulk Bagged Bulk 

Buffington, Ind ioe’ $1.70 $1.65 Ironton, Ohio 55 Richard City, Tenn............. $1.80 

Dallas, Tex. (Inc. 10c. tax). . 1.85 1.80 ee er ; .65 Steelton, Minn. ade 1.80 

Hannibal, Mo ; chee 1.70 1.65 Norfolk, Va ‘ : 1.70 Universal, Pa Bebe ee 1.65 

Hudson, N. Y 5 isis ‘ 1.75 1.70 Northampton, Pa oe 1.50 Waco, Tex. (Plus 10c. tax in Tex. 1.75 
Independence, Kans......... 1.70 1.65 North Birmingham, Ala 1.65 Montreal (8% sales tax incl.) 1 


68 


PAVING BRICK, BLOCKS, ASPHALT, ROAD OILS—F.0.8. ciTY 


PAVING BRICKS AND BLOCKS PAVING ASPHALT ASPHALT BINDERS— CUTBACK ROAD ASPHALT 
Granite Brick Wood FLUXES ASPHALT OILS EMULSION 
per M. lots per M. per sq. yd. Per ton, less than 80 ~=Per gal., 80-300 pene- (Quick-breaking 

of 50,000 3x4x84 in. 34 n. penetration tration Per ton Per gal. Per gal 
ax4x8 in. carload lots 16-lb. treat Tank car Drums Tank car Drums Tank car Drums Tank car Tank car Drums 


Atlanta .. $73.00 $39.35 2.25 406 $24. 62¢ $0.0787e $0.1309e $0.0876he $0.1348h $0.0676¢ $0.0826 $0. 1354 
Baltimore . 150.00t 48 .00¢ 80 .00m 15.00 21.00 .06 .09 13.00 23.00 .065 .07 l4 
Birmingham 32.00) 95 coat .0747 ev saee -O834h akan a .065 .09 

Boston : 85.00 55.00 7 20 20.00 .06 .09 -065h -115h .065 .09t 

Chicago . 150.00 55 .00 5 3 .80 20.80 13.009 18.509 .0625h -15h -05n -08 


Cincinnati 112.00 37 .50 wae j ee .085 eit a se f s -085 
Cleveland 118.00 37.50 2.2! ¢ 20.00 .09 -105 

Dallas 36.00 Siete 3.2! 20.30 .06 mF 

Denver pees 27.50 a ‘ ee py aaa feaeee 

Detroit ‘ area 37.50 wane 5. 22.6 .0725 . 1262 


077 .1075 .O77h 
6.50bg 15.00b¢ 5.50b 
. 126 ie 
. 1485k .115hkk 
.085 . 06h 


Kansas City rat 40.00 caw 

Los Angeles. . ila 50.00 .50b 
Minneapolis ory hen 
Montreal ; ietins ; 16. 60k 
New Orleans. oe wate ones 13.00a 


Im to 


Now 


™ bo t 
on 


8 


New York , = 5 ee 16.40 J .O7h 

Philadelphia 30. 58 ; 14.00 Ieee 08 .065h 

Pittsburgh é - Pes i. Sambrs ceed ye F sadtits : 

St. Louis one ce 15.00n 21 j .065hn ‘ .05 81259 
San Francisco eT 9.50 18.00 - 50 10.00 : f 0525 1125 
ee eee .00¢ ae 9.501 18. 19, 00g: 10.00: 508 . 05751 06798 


t Delivered. aF.o.b. Baton Rouge. 5 Delivered to purchaser's warehouse. hPer gallon. i F.o.b. Martinez. j 3x3$x8} in. k Tax included. m Per thou 
¢ 34x4x8}in. d2hin. 12-Ib. treatment. e¢ Local reduction due to 20% reduction and. ¢ Available on priority only and quoted specially. n September |\)42 price, 
intra-state class freight rates, only Georgia affected. f Mexican. g Per ton none later available. p No steel drum shipments except to armed forces 
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Here is a new service plan — of far more benefit to 
equipment owners. Instead of having dealer mechanics 
travel to the job to make repairs. . . . it's proved to be 
much better, faster, more economical to haul your outfits 
to the dealer's shop. Working in comfort, with warm 
fingers, proper illumination and the right tools, dealer 
mechanics find they are able to do more justice to a 
job, and do it quicker. They have the supervision and 
expert help of the shop foreman — every problem is 
quickly solved. Parts go farther — worn out or broken 
sections are fixed up where possible . . . easily, quickly 
replaced where necessary. Special tools are available 
to speed the job — clean surroundings assure proper 
handling of delicate Diesel parts. In addition, the own- 
er's operators who bring in the machines, work with the 
mechanics .. . thereby help cut the cost of the work and 
learn plenty about the care and maintenance of the outfits. 
The cost of transporting the machines is surprisingly 
small... and usually they are back on the job sooner... e 
ready to work longer. Find out for yourself how well you tions, atest reat 
will like this shop plan. Next time your units need re- : 
pairing... haul ‘em into your Allis-Chalmers dealer. He’s 
equipped to do your work right, fast and at bigger savings! 


HOW THE SHOP PLAN IS WORKING OUT IN ONE TERRITORY! 
“It is surprising how much better the customer has been satisfied 
and how little it costs to transport the tractor to and from our 
shop. We are turning out more tractors .. . do a better job... 
get better acquainted with the owners and operators,” says Walling 
Tractor & Equipment Co., Allis-Chalmers dealer at Portland, Ore. 


TRACTOR DIVISION * MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
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IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—BASE MILL PRICES 


STRUCT. REINF. RIVETS WIRE SHEET STEEL RAILS-————— TRACK § 
SHAPES- BARS }-in. struc- NAILS PILING Per Gross Ton Angle Std. 
PLATE i-in. billet b tural Base d Standard Light Re-rolled Bars Spikes c 
Birmingham ..... $2.10 $2.15 $3.75 $2.55 ey $40.00 $40.00 $39.00 $2.70 $3.00 
Chicago 2. 3.75 2.55 ; 39.00 2.70 
Pittsburgh 2. 2.55 


Cleveland 
Youngstown 
Detroit 


Gulf ports. 
Pacific ports. .... 3 i wate Somes 

t Delivered. aF.o.b. cars dock. 6 Rail steel same as billet prices. c Other Minnequa, Colo., and Pacific coast ports, on tie plates, alon 
basing points include Portsmouth, O., Weirton, W. Va., St. Louis, Kansas City, spikes alone, Lebanon, Pa., Richmond, Va. d Add switching 
pL a a a a 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—F.0.8. WAREHOUSE, PER 100 LB.,, BASE 


STRUCTURAL REINFORCING BARS* EXPANDED METALLATH —WELDED FABRIC REINFORCIN: 
SHAPES Per 100 lb., 3 in., base price Per 100 sq.yd., carload lots Per 100 s.f., carload lots 6x6 in PILING 
Per 100 lb. 15 tons or over Add  $/cwt.for Std.diamond Std.ribbed 4xl6in.,No. 4xl2in.,.No. 6&6 a Pe 1008 
base price New billet Railstecl Switch Del. mesh, 3.4 Ib. 3.4 Ib. 5 & 10 wires 8 & 12 wires Per sq 
Atlanta $2.34 $2.39 $2. $.10 $21.06 $23.00 $1.82 $1.35 $0.17: 
Baltimore 3.70 2. .10 22.50 24.50 1.70 1.27 -1611 
2.10a 2. é .10 19.00 21.00 1.80 1. 1701 


wb 


.85 
10a 
.68 


.10 18.50 29.50 1.76 1. 
-05 21.50 23.50 1.67 3. 
19.50 21.50 1.66 i. 


Nw o& 
RNw 


19.50 21.50 66 ° 1566 
25.00 27.50 -93 ‘ . 1827 
26. 28.50 -97 : . 1863 


- & bo 
wwrn 
wwry 


25.00 28.00 .68 ‘ . 1584 2.66 
19.60 23.60 1.78 . . 1683 2 99 
23.00 27.50 .93 ° . 1827 3.65 


Kansas City..... 
Los Angeles 


Net 
wry 


25.00 27.00 .80 : .1701 2.75 
26. 33. OOhij 564 14% 2681 
21.50 23.50 .82 ; 1715 2.815 


Minneapolis...... 
Montreal 
New Orleans 


17. 19.50 .76 . - 1665 2.7 
85 eye 19. 21.50 71 . -1611 2.74 
.15 A ‘ . 23. 26.50 .59 . - 1503 2.40 


New York 
Philadelphia. .... 
Pittsburgh 


Nww eh OO Om co 
Nwnw 
tewhy 


Noh 


40 q i J 28. 34.00 1.69 1. . 1602 2.70 
825 oh aaa ’ 21.00 24.50 1.93 1. - 1827 3.85 
2.506 34.50 38.50 1.93 a. . 1827 2. 954, 


t Delivered. a Mill prices. 6 5-15 tons, add 15c. 1-5 tons, add 25c. Less than 1 ton, add 50c. c 20 tons or over Base. d Mill price plus freight. e Fob 
dock. Jf Includes delivery in free delivery zone. g Less than 1 ton, add 25c.; 1 to 5 tons,add 10c. * High scrap steel prices cut former 15c. differences between new 
billet and rail steel in many mills. A List price. #¢ Plus Dominion and Province sales tax. j August 1942 price; not on market, 


PLUMBING, HEATING, WATER, SEWER AND DRAIN PIPE 


C. 1. PIPE ————VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE———— CLAY DRAIN CONCRETE WROUGHT STEEL PIPE—— 
TILE SEWER PIPE Full standard weight, A 

Per net ton Per foot, delivered ASTM C13-35 Per 1,000 ft., car- Per ft., delivered; 1 to 3 in., Butt Weld 3} to 6 in.; Lap Weld 

f.o.b. 6 in. std. 8in., std.12in., 24in., 36 in., load lots, f.o.b. ASTM C 14-35 Black Galv. Black Galr 

- to 24 in.a 8.8. 8.8. 6 in. 8 in. 12 in. 24 in. % % % 
Atlanta.......... $49.66 $0. 26 $0.468bce $1.8525 $4.65 $85.00 $128.00 $0.45 $1.642 8. 54.4 59 51.2 
Baltimore........ 53.00 35 .60 2.65 7.2: 160.00 200.00 .50 .75 55. 57. 63 54.5 
Birmingham ..... 45.00 275 .495 1.95 5. 100.00 220.00 .50 .70 2.4 54.: 59.7 51.2 


St. Louis 
San Francisco... . 


to oo 
= t 
g 

Nr 


55.40 .26 .463 .07 f 140.00 s 6 ome . bi 61.6 53.1 
Chicago 54.33 3 .675 v ‘i 100. 00t 150 4 .85 ; : 64.5 53.0 
Cincinnati 53.27 2 -4455 .80 .125 105.00 170. ‘ -70 ; 3. 54 39.6 

54.75 ‘ A 80 ai 81.00 125. . .60 ; , B5. 56.8 

56.43 ; a .25 .00 90.00 110 .57 f : f 

61.56 2 5! -16t ave 130.00 240. ‘ as 


54.75 24! - 472: .935 5. 82.50 131.28 ° .50 
Kansas City..... 55.73 31 39 a 5.! 140.00 260. 
Los Angeles 68.40 28% - 505 ‘ . 08: 115.50 192.5 


Minneapolis 59.00 : eee eae tes 
Montreal 60.00 . 5.2! 5 45.00m 64. 
New Orleans..... 51.78 ‘ ; 150.00 220 


52.40 385 7425 ‘ 6. itech ei ss ean ° 1. 64.7 
Philadelphia ..... 51.00 ° -54 k 7 150.00 225. i. 56.4 
Pittsburgh 56.60 245 -4725f 84 -4325 97.80 154.20 . 2. 68.53 


Bh Tae. 6.5000. Se . . 504 : .50 85.00 220.00 j 2. 56.4 
San Francisco. ... 68.40 . 3625 .6525d : .52 115.50 192.50 s 2. 46.0 
Seattle. ......... 70.20 37: .675 ‘ .75 84.00 187.50 ¢ 1.44/ 


t Delivered. +F.o.b. a B. & S. class B and heavier, C/L lots, 200 tons and « Applies also at Lorain, Ohio, mills. Chicago delivered base is 2} points leas 
ever Burlington, N.J. (base) $49.00. Based on existing freight rates; subject to on butt, 1} on lap. Freight is figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, O.. Chicago 
rate change. Gas pipe and class A, $3 per ton additional, 4 in., $3 per ton Dist. Billing is from point producing lowest price at destination. ‘\ ROUGH! 
additional, 30 in. and larger usually $2 per ton less. 6 Double strength. c List IRON PIPE: Base price and list prices per ft. same as wrought steel pipe. Dit 
to dealer. dList. ¢30-inch. f Less 5% for cash. g Culvert pipe. A Dis- count for Pittsburgh base: Butt-weld—1 in. and 1} in. black 34, galv. 16; 1! 
counts from standard list consumers carload prices, except Pittsburgh prices in. black 38, galv. 18}; 2 in. black 37}, galv. 18. Lapweld—2} in. to 3} a 
are f.o.b. mill. Base price $200 per net ton. List prices per ft.: } in., 84c.; black 31}, galv, 14}; 4} in. to 8 in. black, 32} galv. 17. j Reinforced; spe 
2 in., 11}c.; lin., 17c.; 2in., 37¢.; 2} in., 584$c.; 3 in., 764$c.; 4in., $1.09; 6 in., $1.92. C 76-37. k Reinforced; spec. C 75-37. 1 Plus sales tax. m Tax included. 
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N CONSTANT SERVICE SINCE '37 


OVED FIVE TIMES ..... AND 


SNL Trouble 


This Blaw-Knox 
Portable Bulk Cement 
aM Me let: 
Trem Fiat lti tt ha 
TS Pelee Mil lab 
projects 















Guy Hamm, Plant Superintend- 
reight ent for Thomas McQueen, | 

Forest Park, Illinois, engineers 

and contractors, has poured 

hundreds of thousands of 


square.yards of concrete pav- 
ing with this bulk cement 3 
plant. He says—‘In five sepa- 
tate locations we've used this 
j plant with convenience, speed, 
and maximum dependability!’ 


age 


NO PIT REQUIRED 


Elevator rests on ground level 


: BLAW-KNOX 


38.1 


27.0 


HBULK CEMENT PLANTS 


galv. 16; 1} 
in, to 3}in 
oreed; spec 
cluded. 


ECORD 





LUMBER, TIMBER PLYWOOD— 


PER M FT., B.M.. CARLOAD Lors o.8 


Cannes. 


——————SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE AND DOUGLAS FIR———-——_-_—_—__ 


AUS. L. 

All Fir planks 
1x6 55 1x8 548 
$30 00 $30 00 
40 00 42.00 
45 46 
34.50 36 
37.5 37 

7 70 
43 
46 
42.50 


Vo. 2 common, Fir timber is No. 1 common. 
2x4 4S 2x6 4S 2x8 48 
$29 00 00 $28 00 
40 00 41.00 
52 00 62.00 
32 00 34.00 
37 00 00 


37 
50 008 90.001 
50 00 


60 (00 
4t 00 41 00 
47.6 47.00 


39 42.00 


$31 
44 
52 
34 
43 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
00 
50 
50 
002 
00 
00 
00 


Birmingham 


Boston 


0 


42 


44 ( 
42 
46 


41 


Chicago 


Noanns 


- 
> 


Cincinnati 


5 00 
50 
one 
00 


Cleveland 
Dallas 


Denver 
Detroit 


42 
40 


45 
38 
55 
44 


42.5 
39 
54 
44 


0 41 


39 


4 op 


50 
00 
00 


44 


‘52 
58 


61 


50 
50 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


Kansas City 


55 
49 
63 
’ 48 
42 
31 
31 
50 


Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 008 
00 


00 


00 
00 
26 


00 
00 
00 
oor 
00 
00% 
85 
20 
00 
00 36 .60 


52 
47 
48 
34 
34 
51 
65 
55 
65 


Go 
65 
48 


00 
25 
75 
00 
00 


Montreal 


New Orleans 
New York. 
Philadelphia 54 
54. 
50 
69 
50 
35 .f 35 
35 35 


00 
on 
75 
10 
00 


Pittsburgh . 
30 
00 


3.10 
00 
50 00 87 
.00 5 .00 35 .00 $5 .00 
* Bold Face type, Southern Pine. Italics, Douglas Fir. ' Long leaf. 

N.C. Pine. *Spruce. ‘4 Native. * Western Pine, No. 3 Common. 7 Spruce 
*Norway Pine. t Delivered. a Yard prices. 5 Contractors discount in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul discontinued May 21, 1938. c¢5M ft.orless. dF.ob 
cars San Francisco freight rate. e¢ 10°% discount taken off. fUptol8ft. t+ Plus 
sales tax. * Prices for truck delivery; no longer quoting carload lots f. o. b. city. 


te 


d 


St. Louis 47 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


? Roofers’ 


CHEMICALS 


—EXPLOSIVES——~ 
Per lb. 40% Ammonia 
Gelatin in 50-lb. cases 


GLASS, EXPLOSIVES, 


———WINDOW GLASS——— 
Discounts from jobbers 
list, Aug. 15, 1938 
Single or Double Thickness 
A quality B quality 
75% 75% 

78% 79% 

76% 76% 

77% 78% 


OF 707 
77% ‘ye 


$0.15 
15 
- 105 
15 
15 


Atlanta. 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Chicago 


-15 
-19 
- 1625 
. 155 
. 1575 


71-10% 

77-10% 
76% 
76% 


OF 


‘7o 


71-10% 

77-10% 
76% 
76% 
77% 


Cincinnati. 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit... 


. 155 
.1575 
.155 
.1675t 
16 


76-10% 
86%d 


‘ € 
40-5%t 
70% 


76-10% 
R88%d 
77% 
47%t 
75% 


0 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
Montreal 

New Orleans 


higher than 40% 


82% 
79% 
79% 

76-10% 
73-15% 


anor 
75% 


.22f 
15 


. 1228 


New York..... 
Philadelphia. . 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Seattle 75% 
a Disc. from list Sept. 1939. »6 Also less 6% 
from jobbers’ list Sept. 15, 1928. { Plus sales tax. 
* Urban prices influenced by service charges or local storage and delivery 
regulations, do not consistently reflect quantity prices in less congested areas, 
eF o.b. Louviers, Colo. f1In boroughs of Kings, Queens and Richmond, and 
in” Manhattan south of Canal Street, add delivery charge of $6.00 per trip 
t F.o.b 
40° Ammonia Gelatin price ranges in other than urban areas, per Ib. 
(except Seismograph Grades) 
C/L 20,000 
Ib. net 


81% 
78% 
79% 
76-10% 
66-15% 


art 


.155 

.155 

.1575F 
tax exemption. 


Price of 60% Ammonia Gelatin in $0.01 per Ib. 


d Discount 


Tons 200 Ib. lots 


E. of the Miss., except Fla. 
and Me 

W. of Miss. to Rocky Mtn. 
States, Fla. and Maine 

Rocky Mtn. States 

Pacific N. W. States .1075-.12 

Pacific 8. W. States .1050-. 1125 
t F.o.b. Louviers, Colo., or Butte, Mont. 


$0.13 $0.15 
.135 —. 1475 
.135 -.1525$ 
-1375-.15 

-135 -. 1425 


$0.105 


.155 -—. 1675 
.155 -.1725% 
.1575-.17 
-155 —. 1625 


11) -.1175 
11 -.1225 
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Y. P. is No. 2 common or better and for No. 1 N. 
Lengths up to 20 ft. 
2x10 S48 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 


100 .00! 


50 


S3SSS Ssesses xss: 8 ss 


delivered in 200 lb. lote* 


LONG LEAF Y. Pp 
Merchantable grad 
up to 20 ft 
2x12 Ros = 12x12 
$54.00 $62.00 
110.00 115.00 


C. Box. (Prices in Bold Face) 
( Prices in ttalica) 


6x12 8h = =12x12 Ror 


PLY Woop 


3x12 Res 
$46 

60. 

68 

53 


A 


67 .50 
125.00 


70.00 
150.09 
0 ° . 
80.00 95.00 
65.00 68 .00 
76.00 
78 .00 


81.00 
83 .00 


63 .00 


85.00 


8: 8 8ssss 


S833 


[ Range from 
60 00 
67 .50 


$75 to $95 ] 


= 


$760 $95 $75 to $95 


> 


as 
71. 


88 .75 
71.00 
49.50 49.50 
40 .00 40 .00 ere (as 
Nore: Special concrete form grade Fir Plywood, 4’ by 8’ panels 
sides, water resistant glue, carload lots, delivered per 1,000 sq arf 
Seattle base price on 5%", $86.50; on 34°, $95.30; price includes oiling and 
ing charges. For other centers add rail freight increment { table or pro 
size. For resin dipped treatment, add $10.50 per M. 9 Lower rate by wat 
shipment. h 50,000 lb. minimum. i Ranges from $65 to $649 


76 
00 14.60 
7.30 go 
0.00 ” 


5-ply, sandg 
aw 


9 


< f+ 
“8 


rom 


PILES, TIES —F.0.8. 


PILES 
Prices per linear foot, pine, with bark on, f.o.b. New York; 
barge 14 to 2c. per ft. additional: 


lelivered fr 
Short Leaf— 
Rail 
$0.26 
28 

33 

33 

37 

48 

53 


Barge 
$0.23 
26 


31 
3 


Length 
30 to 50 ft. 
50 to 59 ft 
60 to 69 ft 
50 to 69 ft. 
70 to 79 ft. 
80 to 85 ft. 
85 to 89 ft. 


Points 
6 in. 
6 in 
6 in. 
6 in. 
6 in. 
5 in. 
5 in. 


Dimensions 

12 in. at butt ‘ 

12 in.— 2 ft. from butt 

12 in.— 2 ft. from butt... 
14 in.— 2 ft. from butt... 
14 in.— 2 ft. from butt 

14 in.— 2 ft. from butt... . 
14 in.— 2 ft. from butt... . 


28 
31 
40 
45 
RAILWAY TIES 
6”x8"x8’ 
Untr 
50 
.00 
‘1.54 
71 
.00 


7°x9"x8 
Unt 
$2.00 
3.00 
1.76 
> 49 


1.30 


Prices f.o.b., per tie for carload lots: 6" 


Tr. r Ir 
. Oak 
I saeckue 
. 8. L. Sap Pine 
Mixed Oak 
. White Oak 
Southern Pine 
Red Oak 
Southern Pine. 
. Douglas Fir 
Red Oak.... 
. White Oak 
Red Oak , 
Sap Pine or Cypress 
San Francisco... Douglas Fir... ‘ 
Montreal Birch or Maple 
Tr.—- Treated; Untr.— Untreated. a Creosoted. 
cell. dZinc. e Green. fF.0.b. cars. t Out of market. 
price, none later available. g January price, none later available 
eee 


CHEMICALS 


Water, sewage treatment road work, f.0.b. carlots, New York 


Boston... 
00a 
59 
2.59 
.60a 


$3.50 


> RF 


$3: 
New York : } 

5 58 
Birmingham. . 25a 
Chicago “40a 
1.75a 
.10a9 


Los Angeles... .10 
Philadelphia. . Tes 
St. Louis. .65* 
55* 
.35* 
. 15def 
85 


. 15a* 


.95 
b6” x 8x 86" 


: 1049 
* September Ihe 


Bleaching powder, in drums, f.o.b. works, per 100-lb 
Chlorine cylinders, liquid, per lb. delivered 
Calcium chloride, 77-80%, flaked, in 100-lb. pape’ 
ered, per ton. Midis > esc wt tse e's ‘s 
Silicate of soda, 52 deg., in drums, f.o.b. works, per 100 Ib 
Soda ash, 58%, in paper bags, per 100 Ib. dense 
Sulphate of aluminum, commercial. in 100-lb. bags, per ton 
Sulphate of copper, in bbl., per 100-Ib 


r bags, deliv- 
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FLUID TRANSPORT 


‘ 


$21 4 


PIPE HANGERS 


THE NORTH WING HAS STOPPED ‘SQUAWKING’.” Ic For new war construction, or maintenance and repair 


akes more than pipe alone to distribute steam for power, of existing piping, call your nearby Grinnell branch. 
processing and heat to all the spots in a plant where steam Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, 


s essential. It calls for experienced piping engineering R.1. Plants and offices throughout the U. S. and Canada. 
0 compensate for such factors as weight, pressures, expo- 


ures, expansion and contraction. 

The distribution of steam is a job for Grinnell FLUID 
RANSPORT. As fabricators and manufacturers 
rinnell supplies the connecting links which convert a 


pile of pipe into a complete piping system. whenever PIPING 1s invowveo 


es 


Automatic 
Sprinkler Systems 
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STRUCTURAL CLAY BUILDING TILE, BRICK AND LIME—peE 1 


STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE — 
PARTITION — SCORED 


STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE — LOAD 
BEARING — SCORED 


———— BRICK — —— ~ 
Per M. in quantity 


Per ton, 


Per M. lots of 2,000 pieces or over, 
Sxl2x12in. 10x12x1l2in. 12x12x12in. 
$234.00 $244.00 $250.00 
200.00 260.00 320.00 
191.00 252.00 288.00 
202.50 271.80 308.20 
197.00 243.00 278.00 


Common Straight 
backing hard 
$13.50 $18.04 
15.00k 19. 00k 
14.50 17.00 
16.50% 19.50% 
12.50 13.50 


Per M. lots of 2,000 pieces or over, 
3x12x12in. 4xl2x1l2in. 8x1l2x12in. 
$104.00 $114.00 $199.00 
84.00 90.00 170.00 
80.00 85.00 160.00 
89.354 93 . 20a 178.70a 
72.00 77 .00 145.00 


Hydrated 
finishing 
$26.54 
18.00 

18.11 
7.50t 
17.00 


Atienta........ 
Baltimore 
Birmingham .. . 
Boston 


210.35 
193.00 
212.50 
212.00 
268.00 


240.45 
221.00 
263.00 
227.90 
330. 00¢ 


20 
00 
00 
70 
10 


148.70 
144.00 
162.00 
178.20 
213. 


.50 

-00 
3.50% 

.50 


17.50 
17.00 
15.00% 
17.00 
18.00 


65. 
60 
62 
R4 


55 
00 
50 
80 
05 


69.90 
64.00 
67.50 
95.40 

.80 


131 
120 
135 
153. 
172. 


15.50 
5.75j 

9.00 
3.00) 
.00 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


163 
368. 
177 
154. 
210. 


00 
0Otr 
005 


189.00 
460. 00tr 
246.006 
155.25 


260.00 


5.00 
50 
60 
00tu 
00 


16.00 
15.00 
15. 60g 


00 
50tr 
40d 
65a 


00 


89 
128 
146 
154 
135 


00¢ 
00ctr 
905 
75a 


00 


128 
210 


32 
.50 
.00 

60u 

30 


Kansas City. . . 
Los Angeles... . 
Minneapolis... . 
Montreal 

New Orleans... 


00 
3.50tr 
00h 
10a" 
00 14 
.60 
70 


295. 60h 
301.10 


New York aie 40 
Philadelphia. . . 00 
Pittsburgh... .. 2.35 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
t F.o.b 
load bearing 
og Selected common. 


115.00c 

183.20 

124.75 

00 130.00 

00 94.50 225.00 

.00 125.00 230.00 

aSmooth. 6 Carload lots delivered to job. c6x12x12in. d Not 
¢ 48 lb. tile. f Less $1.00, § cash 15 days, balance 30 days. 

h F.0.b. Perth Amboy, N. J. «F.o.b. Warehouse only. 


PAINT, ROOFIN G—F.o.B. 


WHITE LEAD —~———READY-MIXED PAINT———~ 
Per gal., drums 


238. 
243.3 


15.00 
17.00 
17.50 
18.00 


19.50 

17.00 
17.50 22.00 
20.00/ 21.00f 

3 LCL. k $1.00 discount if paid in 10 days. 

sack 100 lb. o Per bbl., 200 Ib 

discount for cash. t 54x8x12. 


lI Lump. m Ps 
p 280 Ib. bag. 7 5% disc 
u 8% sales tax included 


CARLOAD LOTS 


RED LEAD 
Per 100 Ib. in. 
600-lb. (Approx.) bbl. 
Dry a 
$10.25 
10.00 
10.25 
10.00 
00 


————ROOFING SUPPLIES Carload lots f.o 
Rolls, slate Asphalt Tar felt, Aspha 

Ferric surfaced, 85- felt, per per 100 coat 
Aluminum 6 Oxide d 90 Ib. per sq. 100 Ib. Ib. per gal 
$2.25 $1.20 $1.90 $1.61 .61 $0.27 
3.00 2.50 2.30 2.70 2.70 .40 
3.50r 1.98r 2.04 1.97 .97 .32 
pede 2.40 .12% 1.72ht .72ht .50t 
eee .75hf 1.74Af .82hf 33) 


Per 100 Ib. 


in oil 


Graphite 6 
$1.30 
2.00 
35 

.60 


~ 
on 


Baltimore i 
Birmingham. . . 
Boston 


ae se 
or orto Gre 
on 


00 
00 
00 


.70 ‘ 
.10 : 
.88 . 
.65 


ye 


-49 


-40 
-93 
75h 
45 
10 


.B9h 
83h 
. 66h 


. 39h 
83h 
66h 


.36 
35 
.35 
35 


35 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Denver. . 
Detroit. . 


an 
an 


90 1.60 
80 1.95 
- 051 
- 271 
-60 


2 


lin 


“Ito 
ow 


.00 


00 


or 


.399 
.60 


. l6gn 
2.30 


-10 
-10 
TH 
2.85 
-66 


28 
45 
.32 
-63 
26 


uo 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles. . 25 
Minneapolis. ... 00 
Montreal oo 9.25 
New York 00 


Ato D 


2.70p 
64 


“85p 
2.03 


aaNnNan 
or 


“I bo 


.32 
34 
.28 
33 
.35 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
St 


00 75 
.95 
91 
71 

sens 2.15 . 

h Per roll, 65 lb. « Minneapolis and vicinity. j Asphalt pitch 

Per lb. mPer bbl. n May, 1941 price, no later quotation avail 

8% sales tax. +r Not available, except on priority rating; then qu 

8s December price. 


on 


"80 
96s 
2.35 


1.05 
2.283 
1 


Nuns 


00 
Lous : 00 
San Francisco. . 25 80 
Seattle eae 25 14.25 1.90 / 

t Delivered Note: Red lead in oil £0c. higher than white lead in oil. a Red 
lead prices change frequently due to pig lead price changes. 6 U.S. War Dept. 
Spec. 3-49A. c ASTM Spec. D266-31. d80% minimum ferric oxide. 

e Subject to 25% discount. /f Distributors’ price to contractors. y 5 gal. can, 


SKILLED ANDCOMMON WAGE RATES—PER HOUR 


ay 

As 

1 1. 
1.35 2 


S 


——Common Labor——~ 
Building Heavy Const 
20.40 $0.50 

-70 .70 

-65 .65 
1.00 .80/1.00 
10 1.10 


Plas- 
terers 
375 £ $1.50 
80 1.625 1.50 
. 50 1.2 1.50 
65 f 667 -80, 
.76 1. 1.825 R. 


Brick- 

layers 
$1.50 
1.75 


7 F 
io 


Hoisting 
Engineers 
.25 


Struct. Iron 
Workers 


Car- 
penters 


a 
So 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham.... 
Boston 

Chicago 


Skilled building 
trades average 
(bricklayers, 
carpenters, ironworker 


CONSTRUCTION WAGES (<q 
ENR —20-City Average 
Hourly Rates 


| 

7% 

.625 
.75 

-625 

.51b 

.675 


.80 
.00 
-60 
-80b 
-90 


-80 
1.00 
.75/1.25 
.80b 
-90 


.625 
.75 
.50 
.625b 
75 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 


wyweeuwvw os 
oo oe & & 


lages, Dollars per Hour 


We 
S 
So 


oO 
yo 
Ss 

Skilled Record Years 


-65 
.667 
- 50¢ 


-90 
-75 


-55 
-75 
-925 
-65 
-95 


.625 
-50 
-50 
.50 
.00 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles. ... 
Minneapolis... . 
New Orleans 
New York 


z)8 
a)’ 


L 


-65 
-031 


-825 
.70 ; 
.95 = esti 
.95 .95 
015 1.10 4 
- 505 .505 

ENR Skilled Average: (Bricklayers, Carpenters, Ironwork 

ENR Common Average: {0.832 


-90 
.75 
-75 
75 
-615 
-90 


Philadelphia. ... 
Pittsburgh... .. 
St. Louis . 
SanJ Francisco. . 
Seattle 

M ontreal 


.625 .80 
-00 
-50 
-565 


-80 


1943 


b Thr.day. d35hr.wk. e30hr.wk. “Negotiating now for increased rate. 
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CZ) Bulletin 161—Southwark-Tate-Emery Testing Machines 


C) Bulletin 162—Stress-Strain Recording 


OC) Bulletin 164—SR-4 Strain Gage 

1 Bulletin 165—SR-4 Torquemeter 
C) Bulletin 169—SR-4 Portable Strain Indicator 
C) Bulletin 170—SR-4 Strain Recorder 


C) Bulletin 153—Strain Gages and Extensometers 


1 Bulletin 166—Porter-Lipp Strain Gage 


C) Bulletin 167—Whittemore Strain Gage 


C Bulletin 134—R. R. Moore Fatigue Testing Machine 
CZ Bulletin 109—Norton Damping Capacity Testing Machine 


2 Bulletin 154—Carpenter Torsion Impact Testing Machine 










oday plants are required to work with mate- 
fals which they have never used before. In some 
ases, entirely new production facilities are being 
stalled. Production men are faced with unfamil- 
it specifications. Production must be fast, and 
nished equipment has to be right. Time is not 


vailable for experimentation. 


an 


> > =o rr 


Are you faced with a situation like this? If 


ou are, and if the matter of testing routines and 


+ 
Ss 


i Skilled Record Years 


be specific testing equipment to do the job are 


m & 
Ss & 


roblems, you can take the first step toward 


olving them by sending for this helpful Baldwin 


rkers) $1.60 





Southwark literature. 








,ECOR 


Already in widespread use throughout the 
country, Baldwin Southwark testing machines 
and instruments are simple to operate, versatile 
in application, and offer unsurpassed sensitivity 
and accuracy. There is Baldwin Southwark testing 
equipment for your specific job of testing. Know 


about it now. Write for this literature today. 







AL 


are 
GROUP 






BALDWIN 
SOUTHWARK 


Division THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Philadelphia, Pa. 





GASOLINE 
POWER UNIT 


@ 2 Interchangeable Tools Make 
Unit Easy To Keep Busy 


% VIBRATING — places low-water-ce- 
ment-ratio concrete better and faster. 
It eliminates honeycombs and _ voids 
and expensive hand patching. It assures 
a better bond with reinforcement and 
permits an earlier stripping of forms 


% WET RUBBING—one man can put 
a finer finish on 5 times the area possi- 


ble with hand methods 


% SANDING—saves time cleaning and 
feather edging form boards right on 
the job 


% PUMPING 
g-p-h. at 10 ft. head 
% SAWING—squaring form boards to 


size and salvaging waste pieces for 
bracers, etec., with circular saw 


% DRILLING—in 


and concrete 


% ALSO WIRE BRUSHING 
SHARPENING TOOLS 


wood, steel, brick 


Air cooled gasoline engine delivers variable 
speeds from 1000 to 3700 r.p.m. and uses very 
little fuel. 


Available for Victory Con- 
struction—full details upon 
request. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7730 SOUTH CHICAGO AVE. 
CHICAGO, e ILLINOIS 


| ing mats being manufactured by 


excavations — 1500 | 
| to keep the sand confined in the mesh is 





NEW, 


AIDS 


TO THE CONSTRUCTOR 


=a | 


New Surfacing Technique 


A surfacing technique developed by 
the Irving Subway Grating Co., is said 
by the manufacturer to be a means of 
improving ordinary dirt roads into mod- 


| ern high speed highways. The new tech- 


nique consists of laying steel grating 
mats, each 2 ft. by 12% ft., and filling 
the meshes with sand. These gratings are 


similar to the portable emergency land- 
the 
company for-the air forces. The steel 
mats consist of alternate straight and 
crimped bars with fastening means 
around all edges. Only binder necessary 


oil sprinkled on the surface. Walter E. 
Irving, founder and president of the com- 
pany, estimates that a mile of surfacing, 


| 25 ft. wide, may be laid in 12 hours 
| under normal 


| way Grating Co., 152 West 42nd St., 
and | ,. 


conditions.—/rving Sub- 
Vew York, N.Y. 


Variable Gage Motor Cars 


New motor cars, the first variable gage 
cars to be used for military operations, 
have been designed especially for the 
Corps of Engineers, Railway Operating 
Service for operation with the United 
States Armed Forces. These cars are said 
to be suitable for use on a wide range of 


| track gages from 30 in. narrow gage to 
| 66 in. Russian gage. They are supplied 
| in three models, light inspection motor 
| car; heavy duty section 8-11 man tow 


car; and heavy trailer car. These new 
cars embody all the carefully designed 
features of the many standard lines of 
Buda cars, plus many technical engineer- 


February 11, 1943 e 
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ing advances made j; 
Wheels, bearings and 
ized and interchangea 
of variable 


Harvey, Ill. 


gage cars 


Trailer Type Hand Lift Try 


As a remedy for the urgent ; 
more efficient methods of , 
movement of materials, the Yale ¢ 7, 
Mfg. Co. has designed and devel 
the new Yale Load King Trailer J 
hand lift truck. Fitted with safety , 
coupler attachments front and tear. 
Load King is said to be the ideal | 
carrying unit for trailer train operat 
—a method by which materials 
quickly dispatched over greater 
areas in the shortest possible tim 
not operating as a trailer, the Loadk 
functions as a conventional typ: 
lift truck. It embodies in its 
tion all those features for which | 
hand lift trucks are well known 
said to reduce by over 50 percent 
penses incurred when buying cor 
tional trailer equipment, and fits in ¥ 
equipment already in use. The si 


new, 


self-coupler attachments with which 
Load King trailer type hand lift ' 
are equipped simplify the method 
connecting or disconnecting train fo 
tions. The operator merely pushes tr 
together, and a front end coupler I 
slides through jaw ends of the ol 
truck coupler, pushing up the latch 
automatically drops into locked pos" 
and the train is formed. To break tt 
the operator merely steps on the p* 
pad of the latch casting, and the tra 
are disconnected.—The Yale & To 
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de hy fulfilling its destiny, steel wire 

rope is now called upon to with- 
stand the wear, tear, stress and strain of 
war time production. Its fields of service 
are the “hot spots” of industry. Ship- 
yards, oil fields, mines, mills, steel 
plants, construction jobs... are a few of 


its important battle stations. 


While wire rope is designed for hard 
work, its actual life span is definitely in- 
fluenced by the way in which it is han- 
dled, as well as by the condition of the 
equipment on which it is used. Kinks, 


On Time! 


Official U. S. Navy Photograpt 


reverse bends, corrugated sheaves, im- 
proper fleet angle, incorrect or insuf- 
ficient lubrication—are some of the ad- 
verse factors that are often encountered. 


As so much steel is required to pro- 
vide the sinews of war, it is obvious that 
the more hours of work that can be had 
from every pound of wire rope used, the 
more steel—and time—will be saved. 
Let us make every saving possible of 
these two vital items, so that our fighting 
forces will have plenty to fight with, and 
when needed. 


For further information on the proper use, care and application of wire 
rope, as well as regarding any wire rope problem that you have . . . feel free 
to consult our Engineering Department. 


1. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 


WIRE ROPE MAKERS 
5909 KENNERLY AVENUE 


NEW YORK ‘ 90 West Street 
CHICAGO ‘ * 810 W. Washington Bivd. 
DENVER ¢ ‘ ‘ 1554 Wazee Street 


ee 
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SAN FRANCISCO ° *¢ 520 Fourth Street 
PORTLAND , * 914 .N, W. 14th Avenve 
SEATTLE 3410 First Avenve South 
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In the olden days a knight in armor was the only 
protection the less fortunate had against those who 
would plunder and destroy. They practiced eternal 
vigilance and lived their motto—“Be Ye Always Ready.” 


Today, far-sighted municipalities rely upon the 
dependable Mueller-Columbian Fire Hydrant to protect 
them from the ravages of fire. For, like the knight of 
old, here is a sturdy servant that silently stands guard 
twenty-four hours a day, “always ready” to swing into 
action when needed—and without failures! 


And here is why. The self-oiling top keeps all work- 
ing parts immersed in a bath of oil. No parts ever rust. 
the hydrant cannot stick, and the bonnet is always dry. 
It opens instantly—to protect you—anytime! ... The 
main valve is of superior design to deliver large vol- 
umes of water in a minimum of time without water 
hammer. There is no trick mechanism to get out of 
order. Large dual bronze-bushed drain valves positively 
keep the barrel dry when not in use. Cannot freeze— 
everl .. . Should the hydrant be struck a smashing 
impact, the damage is confined to a safety flange and 
coupling which can be replaced at a cost of but a 
few dollars, and the hydrant can be back in service 
protecting your city in less than an hour. 


For certain protection and actual savings in money 
to your community, specify MUELLER-COLUMBIAN Fire 
Hydrants for every new hydrant or replacement. 


- «+» For further information, write Dept. W-5. 


MUELLER CO. 





Mfg. Co., Philadel p 


Testing M-chine 


A 1,000,000 pou 
built by the South, 
Baldwin Locomotiy. 
installed in the new 
versity Technological] 
ton, Ill. This machin 
of scientific devices 
tion to further effe: 


Uiwester 
titute, at & 
one of ag 
lor the in 


hess of in 


ments of war and to by 

higher living standards with | 

to peace. This huge machine stand 
stories high and can handle mem! 
to 18 ft. high for tests in either te 
or compression. It is capable of 
ing transverse loads up to |. 
pounds on girders or rigid frames 
55 ft. wide and 18 ft. high. Dist 
or torsional loads can also bx ap| 
means of a series of hydraulic jacks 
connections to the massive concret 
dation girders.—The Baldwin Loco 
Works, Baldwin -Southwark D 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tractor Grip-Lug 


The Bulldog tractor grip-lug. ¥ 
applied to worn tractor grousers, is 
not only to reduce expensive 
ment costs, but to save time and labor 
greatly increasing traction. Th: 
lugs are easily welded to worn gr 
They are made to fit any Cater 
type tractor, are grooved and bev 
both sides to facilitate laying a 
bead along the edge. Additional strer 
is added to the grip-lug becaus 
specially designed shape 
metal forming and holding like a \ 
and around the grooves and bev 
Allied Steel Products, Inc., Cl 
Ohio. 


Flash Welder 


The first of a series of standat 


flash welders has been a nounces 
Progressive Welder Co., | further 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. pand that company’s line of pro@ 
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NTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE 1s 1943! 


International TracTracTors, Wheel Tractors, and 
ower Units will not be available for civilian use 
43 except in very limited quantities. The Armed 
s are getting most of them. 

t of this you can be sure: the International Indus- 


Power dealer will render you International Serv- 
) the very limit of his ability. His service facilities, 


=. you learned to depend on in peacetime, have 
§ enlarged, improved, and broadened to meet war- 


needs. His shop is busier and better equipped than 
His mechanics and servicemen are meeting—and 
ng—new problems of overhaul, reconditioning, 
repair and doing a bang-up job of it. His stocks 
enuine IHC Parts are in A-1 shape. 


And yet, Service as the International Industrial Power 
dealer thinks of it, means more than repairing tractors 
and equipment and supplying you with the repair parts 
you want when you want them. He’s a sound, practical 
consultant on your equipment and construction prob- 
lems. He knows machinery and its application to your 
specific jobs. He knows many a short cut in getting jobs 
done. He can help you get maximum output from your 
equipment in this critical time. 


More work and longer life from every machine is 


what both of you are shooting for in 1943. Keep in close 
touch with him and work out your problems together. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, IUlinois 





WE'VE MADE 


-and not one has 
/oosened 


2 oe on oil well pumps— 
some for twelve years. 


They're standard equipment on 
rock drills—industry’s toughest fas- 
tening problem. 


They’re on tanks, planes, guns— 
all kinds of wartime material—all 
kinds of peacetime equipment. 


All told, billions of Elastic Stop 
Nuts have gone to work. 


And as far as we know, not one 
has failed to do its job. 


That job is to hold fast and stay 
put—come what may in the way 


of vibration, jar or chatter. 


Of course the need for such de- 
pendable fastenings in war goods 
and planes is paramount. Some 
planes take as many as 35,000 in 
a single ship. 


So even at our 4,000,000-a-day 
rate (which soon will double) the 
demand keeps growing. 


But this constant call for more 
and more—to meet the exacting 
responsibilities of war—gives am- 
ple proof that Elastic Stop Nuts 
answer every need for secure lock- 
ing and speedy fabrication. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N. J. 
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FASTER ¢ BETTER * STRONGER 


HYDRO-TITE 


FOR BELL & SPIGOT 
PIPE JOINTING 


Hydro-Tite is a dependable self-caulking 
sulphur-base compound for jointing water 
mains and soil pipe—costing less than lead 
—requiring no skill to make tight joints. 
Same crew can lay more pipe per day. 


Stands deflection and vibration. 


30 years without failure. 


Write for Jolating Book. 


H vorautic Deveopuant Corr. 
50 CHURCH STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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now including all { 
welding equipment f; 
tures to seam, proj 
and _ pedestal type wel 
features of the new s! 
flashwelder, rated 
incorporation of a ~ 
which provides an ¢ 


AOI 


- oe 
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& 


ity control by eliminating short cir 

ing of the flash welding The dev 
makes possible a higher than jor 
rate of acceleration of | feed-play 
while performing the weld. thus ingy 
that the maximum rate of weld con, 
tion is automatically employed. wi) 
the danger of incomplete welds or |i 
overloads due to short circuiting; 
gressive Welder Co., Detroit, Mich, 


Holding Insulation in Place 


The Insulator Supply Co. has 
nounced the development of “Batsys. 
fireproof, rot proof, self-adjusting rod 
hold insulating wool in place in hon 





EA 
F% 
4” 
Es 


| and other buildings. As shown in! 
accompanying illustration, the “Bats 
are simply bars of gypsum, attached 
framing to hold the wool in place. 1! 
can be adjusted to 16 or 24 in. cent 
or variables thereof.—Insulators Sup? 
Co., Stanton Ave., Cincinnati, Uhv. 


Lift Truck Attachment 


Manufacturers seeking ways to sf" 
the handling of motors, casting pr" 
tion machinery of other load ordinar 
handled on crane hooks will fn¢ 
economical, flexible solution in the ¢™ 
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When Today’s Visions 
Take Shape 


» 
. 


short 
The des 
than 
feed-pla 
thus Insur 
' weld com 
Ved. withy 
welds 0 
re uiting 


nt, Mich 


in Place 


Co. has q 
f “Batsys” 
justing rod 
lace in hog 


NO MAN ean say what to- 
morrow’s world will be like, but this much seems 
assured: There will be new forms, new methods 
and new economies of building that will have a far- 
reaching effect on the way of life in this country. 

Today, Stran-Steel is doing things with steel 
that enlarge its scope and create new fields of 
usefulness. Traditional limitations of design have 

hows i as been overthrown, old practices revised, and a 


the “Bat 
, attache is ' + - : vast fund of engineering knowledge acquired asa 
. place. T! 
1 in. cente 


26 » C1 » .e } 9 > S. S re foe > » ic 
' i A a reservoir for peacetime } roblems. Stran-Steel is 


1130 PENOBSCOT BUILDING, DETROIT, MICHIGAN : at ‘ 
a progressive organization, well qualified to serve 


the men whose visions will shape the future. 
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When a ted ta Home 


iT HAS TO BE LIVABLE! 


Home in the army may be where you toss your barracks’ bag, but it 
means a lot to morale if that place is warm and dry and light and snug 
. and the Victory Hut is all of those, and more! 


In this war, our military leaders know the value of morale . 


. . that’s 


why the Victory Hut is made to answer their specifications. For example: 


Because of its Air-Space insulated con- 
struction, it’s cool in hot climate and 
warm in cold. « Because it’s light in day- 
light, and built to reflect electric lights at 
night, it saves eyesight, permits reading, 
writing or sewing at all allowed hours. 
+ Because it’s built to be erected quickly 
by men who may never even have put 


up any kind of housing, Victory Huts 
literally spring up in a few hours actual 
over-all time, — and if the crew is ex- 
perienced, in as little as six man-hours. 

And — because it is mass produced to 
a standardized design, the Victory Hut 
saves Our government $30 to $50 per 
man housed. 


Above all — Victory Huts have been de- 
livered in a matter of days after being ordered. 


They are ready when needed — now! 


seme Se 
e/a 


MAKERS OF 


““WVICTORY’’ HUTS AND ‘‘VICTORY’’ HOMES 
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arm equipped Tow 
moving all types of 
forks is claimed fo: 


| manufacturer.—T ox 


| Ohio. 


Tramrail 

The Cleveland 17 
the Cleveland Cran 
has announced a new 


| carrier that is said 
| oldest problems in hy 


pending a load rigi 
the usual flexible ho 
simple patented a1 
ropes to form a trian: 
load can be held rigid 


eliminate longitudinal, lateral an 
tational sway. The rope angles hy 
definite relation to one another and 
been worked out according to a 
matical formula. A load can be ; 
or lowered through a considera 
tance and yet with nothing mor 
the hoisting ropes supporting it 
main as rigid as if guided in a 
shaft. Further, 
be considerably unbalanced, thy 
will hold it rigidly in place. th 
facturer says. Another desiral 
vantage is the feature permitting | 
ing of a load in either direct 
relation to the rail on which t 
is propelled.—Cleveland Crane & 
neering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. 


even if the load ; 


Preparing Surfaces 


Metallizing Engineering Co. ha 
nounced a new fuse-bond process 
equipment for its application 
machine components and similar 
parts may be prepared for meta 
electrically. Main advantage ot the 
ess is that it affords an adequate 
on the hardest surfaces. It also s 
fies preparation of narrow edges 
areas, and cylindrical parts having 
ways, and other interruptions 
surfaces. Application of 
made with the Metco fuse-be 
Operating on any 110 or 220 volt. 
phase power line, this equi 
rough deposit of electrode metal 1! 
surface to be metallized. ' 
applied to the work with a special 
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All Kinds of Saboteurs 
Can’t Be Stopped At the Gates 


Fences and guards won't keep out accidents — as much 
to be guarded against as enemy agents 


N terms of crippling damage, on- 
the-job accidents are just as sin- 
ter as the human saboteur. When- 
et precautions against them are 
laxed, they are likely to strike 
ddenly and viciously, injuring and 
lling men, damaging equipment, 
asting irreplaceable material, up- 
tting schedules. 
To you, as a contractor faced with 
st schedules and lack of trained 
anpower, the prevention of sab- 
age caused by accidents has become 
Mmust’’. To help you achieve it 
ost surely, American Mutual offers 
safety engineering service perhaps 
excel] 
Always a leader in the safety move- 
ent, this Company aids its con- 
actor-policyholders through safety 
NGI? 
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consultants especially trained and 
experienced in construction work. 
These specialists set up and follow 
through proper controls. They give 
you every assistance in establishing 
safe operating conditions and prac- 
tices and in forestalling accidents. 
With much war-time experience al- 
ready behind them, they can un- 
doubtedly save you worries, as well 
as serious losses.* 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION — PLUS CASH SAVINGS 
An opportunity to lower costs (and 


bids) is provided by cash dividends 
of 20% or more which American 
Mutual has always paid. Further 
savings result from reduced insurance 
rates — often as much as 30% below 
average — as reward for good safety 
records. 
1 depends upon foremen, 
ur particular set-up. 
of “Foremanship’, 
é train- 
terial for ex- 


ual Liability In- 
Serkeley Street, 


* Much accident preve 
} emselve 
you a tree 
g valuable informat 
d ‘‘refrest 
. American M 
iy, Dept. 026, 142 


Admitted Assets 


Daabilsties:. ... 5050: 


Surplus to Policyholders 


e February 11, 


40,659,020.90 
7,249,071.29 
As of December 31, 1941 





that uses up to six electrodes at a time, 
depending on the size and nature of the 
part to he prepared. Small parts may be 
prepared with this equipment as easily 
as large shafts, since there is no exces- 
sive heating of the base metal, or dis- 
turbing of its physical characteristics. 

Vetallizing Engineering Co., Inc., Long 


Island City, N. Y. 


Barrel Carrier 


A new 14-in. lift model Ernst carrier 


with built-in brake for placing and re- 
55 


moving 55-gal. drums on and off skids, 
scales and platforms has been announced. 


The built-in brake provides smooth, slow- 


er and easier lowering of the container 
from the top 14-in. position. To raise the 
container a full 14 inches off the floor, 
the handle is lowered from the up posi- 
tion to the horizontal position, where it 
automatically locks. By unlocking the 
handle and applying the brake, the con- 
tainer is the floor.—Ernst 
Carrier Sales Co., 1456 Jefferson Ave., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


lowered to 


New Type Trailer 


The Electric Wheel Co. has announced 
a number of design improvements in its 
wheel trailer, the improvements 
including a newly designed automatic 
coupler, stronger all-welded fabricated 
casters, and guaranteed semi-steel wheels. 
The trailer. identified as No. 1002, has a 
1.000-Ib. capacity and an all-welded unit 
steel The unit two caster 
wheels for short turning and easy maneu- 
vering. and trails accurately in trains. 
It is especially suitable for use in freight 
terminals, warehouses, docks and other 


caste! 


frame. has 


services where floor conditions are suit- 
able and also where a combination of 
hand use and power drawn trains is re- 
quired.—The Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, 


lil. 
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Flexible Shaft Machine 


A line of radial type flexible shaft ma- 
chines manufactured by Wyzenbeek & 
Staff, Inc., of Chicago, is available. 
These radial type models are intended 
for use wherever suspension type ma- 
chines are difficult to hang and where 
bench would be 
Utilizing ra- 


floor or machines ob- 
structions to the operator. 
dial construction to increase the 
range of flexible shaft 


machines, it is contended by the manu- 


type 
usefulness of 


facturers that these models assure wide 
maneuverability of the machine for speed 
and accuracy of operation, and at the 
same time permit complete bench or 
floor clearance so that the machine itself 
will not in any way interfere with the 
operator. The manufacturers say that 
radial type construction is now available 
for all of their multiple speed flexible 
shaft machines. — Wyzenbeek & Staff, 
Inc., 838 West Hubbard St., Chicago, Ill. 


Mechanized Sweeper 


4 mechanized sweeper for the smaller 
and medium sized plant that can get 
into close places and, in the open area, 
cleans at the rate of 16,000 sq.ft. per 
hour, has been announced by the Moto- 
Mower Co. This model, designated as 


the Detroit Moto-Sweeper, is operated by 
one person, and for the average plant 
provides a whole sweeping department. 
Users report substantial savings upwards 
of 50 percent, and more in their cleaning 
the manufacturer The 
unit is said to be as easy to operate as a 
carpet sweeper, the operator just walk- 


expense, says. 


ing along as the machine sweeps.—Moto 
Mower Co., Industrial Sweeper Division, 
Detroit, Mich. 


New Respirator 


The widely used aluminum model 
Dustfoe respirator, manufactured by 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., is now avail- 
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Here Is Your \ carey 
Worthington Distributy, 


For Sales, Rentals a Service 
OM Presson, | 


Rock Drills and Air T Get yp 
EQUIPMENT-SAVER _FRey 
see full page ad pave 19) 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham—Tractor & | 
ARIZONA 

Phoenix — Smith Booth Us 
ARKANSAS—Fort Smith 

Little Rock — R. A. Yo 
CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles 
COLORADO 

Boulder — Standard Mac 
CONNECTICU1! 

Hartford — The Holmes-'I'y 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta Tractor & Mac! 
ILLINOIS — Chicago— Kenn 

Ktock Island Western Liq 
INDIANA 

Indianapolis Reid-Holeor 
IOW A— Des Moines — Elect: 
KENTUCKY Harlan H 

Louisville— Williams Tractor ¢ 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans —Wm. F’. Surg: | 
MAINE — Ellsworth — Murra 
MARYLAND 

D. C. Elphinst 


lhe 


—-Smith B 


Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston — P. I. Perkins Com; 
Cambridge — W. W. Field & 
Springfield — The Holmes-Ta! 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit — W. H. 
MINNESOTA 
Hibbing—Arrow Equipment & ~ 
Minneapolis The George ‘1 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City — Machinery & 8 
St. Louis Webster & Hedg: 
MON TA NA— Helena—Caird En 
NEW JERSEY 
Irvington — Smith Tractor & | 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
Albany — Larkin Equipment ¢ 
Albany—T. Southworth Tractor 4 
Menands 
Binghamton — MacDougall | 
Buffalo Dow & Company, li 
Corona, L, I. — The Jaeger-Le1 
Middleton — 8. T. Randall, | 
New York—Hubbard & Floyd, I 
Olean — Freeborn Equipment ¢ 
Oneonta — L. P. Butts, Inc 
Syracuse Harrod Equipment ¢ 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham — Constructors Supply ¢ 
OH10 — Cincinnati — The Finn | 
Cleveland — Gibson-Stewart Co 
Marietta — Northwest Supply & [oq 
Toledo — M. W. Kilcorse & Com; 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 


Anderson ( 


The Harry ¢ 


Townsco Equiy 


OREGON 


Portland — Andrews Lquipme: 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Easton — Sears & Bowers 

Harrisburg N. A. Coulter 

Oil City Freeborn Equipment ¢ 

Philadelphia Metalweld, Inc 

Pittsburgh John MeC, Latimer ¢ 

Wilkes-Barre Ensminger & Cor 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia Bell-Lott Road Mac 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Sioux Falls — Empire Equipment ( 
TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga — James Supply Company 

Knoxville—Wilson-Weesner- Wilkins 

Memphis — Tri-State Equipment ( 
TEXAS — Dallas -— Shaw Equipment 

Houston — McCall Tractor & Equipment 

San Antonio — Patten Machinery 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond — Highway Machinery & Supp!y 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle — Star Machinery Compar 

Spokane—Andrews Equipment Ser 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Fairmont — Interstate Engineers « ( 
WISCONSIN 

Kau Claire — Bradford Machinery ‘ 

Green Bay — Nelson Machinery ¢ 

Madison — Western Equipment Com} 
WYOMING s 

Cheyenne — Wilson Equipment & Supply 
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| 4 Gooo Man Win Brores 


a ; ee ~~ | Behind the Fighting Fronts 


with 
Buy em, rent ’em, get ’em fixed... he’s are hard to get. If rough treatment has 
ood man to depend on when you’re turned up bruises or breaks, he’s got a Bvt BRVIES 
or a jam or want to keep out of one. “first aid kit’? of supply parts and repair 


e’s the Worthington distributor, the “know-how” that will restore their pep 
who handles Blue Brutes — com- and vigor. 

t( ssors, rock drills, air tools. They make quite a team. Rugged, easy- 
f you need a Blue Brute — or several breathing Blue Brute Air Compressors 
fast... he’ll do his darndest to get it with the improved and famous ‘‘Feather* 
you as soon as possible after you hang Valve” ...easy-handling Blue Brute 
your phone. If your Blue Brutes are Rock Drills and Air Tools for a wide Army, Navy and Air Force projects 
ing a stiff schedule, he’s the man to range of work .. . and capable, coopera- all over the country in “‘uniforms”’ 

ry ( hd them to for a “‘physical’’ — a wise tive Blue Brute Distributors whose job is of olive drab and battleship gray, 


( tcaution these days when replacements helping you get your job done. 


Blue Brutes on the Alaskan highway 
help punch through the vital life line 
that will help the U. S. Army smash 
the Japs! In addition, Blue Brutes 
are at work today on hundreds of 


instead of customary blue. 


y g. U.S. Pat 
( ie Brute Compressors and Air Tools are painted olive drab for the Army and battleship gray for the Navy. 


— more WORTH /20m air wit WORTHINGTON 


| Bey Bevt BRUIES 


ir with 
, : WORTHINGTON 
} Za eS 
nery Corp. 5 a it 
r : Sy Ke Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
RECORI poration, Harrison, N. J. Holyoke Com- 


ressors from 60 to 500 cu. ft. capacity in mount- always set the pace for easy operation — available in pressor and Air Tool Department, 
© suil cll jobs. Rock Drilis and Air Tools that have a wide range of weights and sizes. Holyoke, Massachusetts 





| able in all-plastic mo 
has announced. Know: 
model Dustfoe, it is said 
compact, lightweight 1 
transparent plastic—d 
non-corrosive and a 
electricity and heat, 
construction makes pos 
tion of the filter for pro 
seal without removal fro 
\ plastic catch on the 
positively in place only 
are in correct position. 
to be comfortable to w 
proved protection agai 
coniosis-producing, nui 
dusts.—Mine Safety 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Excavator Force 
Posing in a striking « 
| these two shovels illustrat 
of the P&H excavator he 
5-yard Model 1500 P&H electric 


over 35 ft. from ground to boom poig 


Everything you want to know about as- 
sembling or disassembling a Fuller 
Transmission is covered step by step 
and completely illustrated in this new 
book: “Mechanic’s and Driver’s Hand- 
book.” 

Conveniently thumb indexed so you 
can turn to the section you need without 
oe - look ae On 0 “eontenes \ | with overall length of about 60 ft. The 
page.” Pocket size. No sales talk—no %-yd. Model 150, known as the “all 
advertising. Just the facts you want to - i around” excavator that goes anywhere 
know. Truck service menand mechanics Sd Pa | features the quick conversion to crane 
who are entrusted with the maintenance ee. | dragline, hoe, etc. Both models hay 
of Fuller Transmissions are invited to F | P&H low-pressure hydraulic control { 


order their FREE copy from our Service | actuating clutches and brakes.—Ham 
Department. ischfeger Corp., 4513 W. National Ave. 
| Milwaukee, Wis. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY © « KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN | Bender 
| 


ms ¢) 2 A device seemingly made to order ‘0: 
la | the critical raw material situation an’ 

THE MOUNT VERNON > | rush of war production is Tal’s Prest 
: bender, said to be the only portable 

BRIDGE Co WELDED ROLLED STEEL hydraulic bending machine that * 

D CONSTRUCTION = | reliably produce a smooth, even bend‘ 


| i iti iron % steel bar and pipe in a singit 

; All types and capacities iron and steel age 
Engineers Contractors : for all conditions. Send for simple operation. Said to be already in 
STRUCTURAL STEEL : Catalog. : successful operation in all kinds ot 1! 


dustrial outfits as well as by contractor 


RAILWAY AND HIGHWAY | 3 : the machine saves time, material 
BRIDGES : _ 7000 Central labor. The bender is able to bend pip 


BR Avenue 5 ° . j t 
Cleveland, Ohio and bars without heating and will 


BUILDINGS AND VIADUCTS : = filling, is adaptable to any jo) wit! 
| 3 quick changeover to various pipe 2° 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO Seen 2 2 and to give uniform bends.—Ta!’ 
, 


Bender, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


= some rea scenes nacennenipenny , 
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Aviation is but one of the many impor- 


tant applications where Hyatt Roller 


Bearings are battling the Axis. 


Their proved performance under fire 
in aircraft as well as in tanks, guns, ships 
and trucks... their wartime round-the- 
clock operation in factories, on farms 
and railways . . 


. all reflect the many im- 


portant advantages of their advanced 


design and high precision manufacture. 

This is the kind of bearing precision 
and performance which builders and 
users of contractors’ equipment know 
well over the many years we've served, 
and will continue to serve, in the bright- 
er years ahead. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General 


Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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WeNntTWworTH Brown has been appointed The Prertess Pump })\\jsjox 


IN CASABLANCA 


3,496 Miles 
from the U.S.A. 


But there, in that heat simmered city on the 
North Coast of Africa, you will find Layne 
Well Water Systems identical with those in 
your own city. Built by Layne engineers, 


manager of produc- 
tion of the Brown 
| Co.. Berlin, N. H., 
| replacing John D. 
| McCrystle who re- 
| signed recently. Mr. 
| Brown, who has been 
| manager of produc- 
tion for the corpora- 
tion, was recently 


Foop MaAcuinery 


Corp. has announced 


appointment of Dan 
R. RANKIN as acting 
chief engineer of the 
company. Mr. Ran- 
kin has been asso- 
ciated with Peerless 
for the past five years 
and previously was 


| elected vice president, 

and will continue to 

hold this position in addition to his new 
duties. He is the son of O. B. Brown, 


assistant to the chief 
engineer, He a 
graduate engineer of 
California, and 


1s 


is 


the University 


credited 


witl 


director of the company, and a grandson 
| of the founder of the organization. 


developments and innovations in ¢ 
of Peerless pumps. 
The 


pointment of 


these Layne Wells and Pumps have long 
maintained their unmatched records of high 
efficiency. long life and consistent depend- 
ability. Bupa Co. has annou 

R. ci WIETERSEN 


rector of purchases for the 


The A. P. Green Fire Brick Co. of 
Mexico, Mo., recently was awarded the 
Maritime Commission award of merit for 
its work toward furthering the war effort. 


Whether in Casablanca—or in any of hun- 
dreds of other cities in all parts of the 
world, Layne Well Water Systems have the 
quality and ruggedness that keep them go- 
ing, even under terrific and long sustained 
overload. Every feature of their design is 
based upon the highest engineering skill— 
and then thoroughly proven in prolonged 
tests under the most rigorous conditions. 


In all of the hundreds of installations 
made for Military and Naval needs in the 
rush for troop training and war need man- 
ufacturing, not one has failed. At present 
nearly 100 percent of Layne production and 
service is for war necessity but every effort 
is being made to repair and keep private 
and municipal installations in operation. 


Wietersen is in complete charg 
chases of equipment and mat 
Buda gasoline and diesel engines 
diesel engines, railroad equipm 
jacks, and other products of the. 


|Joun S. Morris has been appointed 
methods engineer for By-Propucts STEEL 
Corpr., of Coatesville, 

Pa., a subsidiary of 

LuKENS STEEL Co. 

In his new position 

Mr. Morris will carry 

on special 
ment work in connec- 
tion with 
methods. 


The Rospins Conveyine Ber Co 
facturers of materials handling 
ery, have announced the appoint 
Joun T. Hoyt as comptroller ai 
Gray as works manage) 





develop- 


' 


improved with 


Mr. Morris 

previously was em- 

| ployed by the Bethle- 

| hem Steel Co, at its 

| Sparrows Point, Md., works and in 194] 
became assistant general manager of the 

| steel division of Alan Wood Steel Co. 

| He joined Lukens Steel Co. in January, 

| 1942. ‘coveted 

“po 

| What to be the first 
| Red Cross first aid detachment to be or- 


Ceremonies connected 
Navy “E” award to the main p! 
STANLEY Works 
the plant in New Britain, ( 


were held 


For Folders, Catalogs and Literature, address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The men and of th 
Tourneau, INc., 
and Stockton. 


were awarded 


women 
plants at 

Cal., 

the 

Army - Navy 

for high 

the 

war 
In 

ceremony, 


award 
in 
of 
material recently. 
brief 
4.000 
workers 


is said American achievement 
production 
ganized in an industrial plant was formed 
recently at the Passaic, N. J., 
the MANHATTAN Rusper Mre. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


plant of a 
Layne-Arkansas Company Stuttgart, Ark. Div ISION 
Layne-Atiantic Company Norfolk, Va. 

Layne-Bowter New Engiand Corp. Boston, Mass. 
Layne-Central Company Memphis, Tenn, 
Layne-Northern Company Mishawaka, tind. 
Layne-Louisiana Company Lake Charlies, La. 
Louisiana Well Company Monroe, La. 
Layne-New York Company New York City 
Layne-Northwest Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
Layne-Ohio Company Columbus, Ohio 
Layne-Texas Company 
Layne-Western Company 
Layne-Western Co. of Minn. 
international Water Supply, 


LeTour- 
and 
special guests paused 
for half an hour 
the production line in the P 
this tribute. An 
attending were L. B. Neumi 
dent of the Carerrittar TR’ 


over 


OF neau 


The J. McMErEKAN Co. of Southern Rho- on 


Houston, Texas. desia, Africa, is now a manufacturer of 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Minneapolis. Minn. meehanite castings, according to an an- receive 
nouncement by the MEEHANITE METAL 


Corp. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


to 
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HOW WESTINGHOUSE CAN HELP YOU 
SAVE TIME AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


¢ Selecting the Right System—Wide application 
experience in all types of industries enables Westing- 
house engineers to recommend the system best 


fitted to your plant. 


¢Air-Cooled Transformers location 


close to load centers with maximum safety, eliminate 


permit 


expensive V aults. 


dev elop- 
than 


¢Hipersil—an exclusive Westinghouse 


ment with 1g more flux-carrying capacity 
ordinary silicon steel, Reduces transformer size 


and weight, 


* Loading by Copper Temperature—permits use 
of all the transformer capacity, with complete pro- 


tection against burnouts, 


*Improving Power Factor—through use of 
capacitors, can often save installation of new feeder 
lines, Westinghouse engineers are in a position to 
make such practical recommendations. 


5 i 
ey 
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ENGINEERED TO CONSERVE MATERIALS 
Result: 


6400 pounds of Copper saved 


A New England war plant planned to install a distribution system 
requiring 44,200 pounds of copper. Westinghouse engineers recom- 
mended a more flexible, better-protected system using 6400 pounds 
less copper. 

Savings like this prove that “custom-fitting” the distribution 
system to the job helps to conserve critical materials. 

There is no one universal distribution system suited to all plants 
or all industries. That’s why Westinghouse plans and builds all types. 
The one that will best fit your plant is the one that takes full account 
of the nature, density, and location of load—with the least use of 
critical materials. 

Any system recommended is designed to use standard distribution 
equipment. No time is lost in building special apparatus. 

If you want fast action, call our local office. Or send for the helpful 


booklet shown below. Westinghouse Elec.& Mfg.Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
jJ-94539 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
PLANT DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Keep up to date on latest’ plant distribution 
systems, Send for Booklet B-3152 which briefly 
describes different plant distribution systems, 


and points out the advantages of each, 


\ Vestin house PLANT DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


—————— PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 
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THE PUMP THAT 
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‘ES N the really tough pumping jobs where dirt, 

sand and grit take rapid toll of ordinary pumps, 
rugged CARVER centrifugals are setting records for consistent 
high performance. Long, trouble-free service is a job-tested fact 
about CARVER pumps that will mean dollars and hours saved 


on your job, for these outstanding centrifugals maintain their 
lightning-fast prime, their extremely high efficiency, even after 


thousands of hours of pumping. 
For a pump that starts out ahead and stays ahead—specify 
CARVER on your job! 


Gas engine, electric motor or belt- 
driven CARVER centrifugals are built in 
capacities frorm 5,000 to 125,000 G.P.H. 


Get the facts about these efficient, long-lived pumping units 
— write NOW for your copy of the CARVER pump catalog. 


CARVER PUMP CO., Muscatine, lowa | 
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(shown in photo), R. ¢ 
president, and D. M. Bur 
dent and general manag 


“Don’t let this happen” js 
the first of a series of po- 
distributed by GeEneset 
Fenton, Mich. Designed 
the importance of tool 
poster shows a tool cr 
shelves and with a sign . 
dow reading “Closed du 
age.” The poster is des 
home to the worker the 
proper care of tools to thi 
his own job, and is design: 
fact that a worker who 
knows that he can get a: 
applying at the tool wind 


Cuartes E. Ryan, 58, pri 
LinpE-GrRIFFITH CONSTRUC' 
Newark, N. J., died recently 
The Watter Bates Co., Inc., has 
changed the address of its general offge 
from 208 So. LaSalle St... Chicago, I], 
to 1707 Rowell Ave., Joliet, 1)! 


W. W. Lewis, 55, assistant vice president 
of the AMERICAN 

Roitutunc Mit Co., 

died recently. A 

native of Baldwyn, 

Miss., Mr. Lewis was 

a graduate of Cum- 

berland University at 

Lebanon, Tenn., and 

started his business 

career as an em- 

ployee of the Jones 

& LaucHin STEEL 

Corp. At the time of his death he had 
been general manager of the London 
branch of Armco International Corp. be- 
fore becoming assistant vice president. 


The Lipcerwoop Mre. Co. of Elizabeth, 
N. J., manufacturers of hoists and der- 
ricks, recently was the recipient of the 
joint Army-Navy “E” award, highest 
mark given by the armed services to 
civilian organizations for excellence in 
war production work. 


A pioneer in the rubber machinery busi- 
ness in Akron, Ohio, ANDREW J. FLEITER. 


60, died there recently. He was president 


of the Akron STanpARD Mo p Co. and 
the Erectro-MELtT Steet Castine Co.. 
and vice president and general managet 
of the BarBerton Founpry Co. at Bar- 
berton, Ohio. 


Wittiam McGeacuy, general plant sup: 
erintendent of the Norpperc Mre. Co. 
of Milwaukee, Wis., died recently at the 
age of 71. 

BARRETT AND Hixp, general contractors 
of San Francisco, Cal., have announced 
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th he had 
e London 
Corp. be: 
ident, 


Elizabeth, 
and der- 
nt of the 
, highest 
rvices to 
‘lence in 


ery busi- 
F LEITER, 
president 
Co. and 
ING CO. 


manager 











POSTWAR 3"? FRONT 


% 5 : ‘ 


A MESSAGE TO BUILDERS AND 
ENGINEERS WHO ARE DOING 
THEIR POSTWAR THINKING 


NOW’: 


7 OU realize better than anyone else that post- 
war construction will be the Third Front—and 
that welding will replace prewar methods in the 
structural field, right on up through bridges and 
buildings. 

As one of the world’s pioneers in the art of 
building things with welding, let us make this sug- 
gestion to you. Remember always that no other 
single factor is as important in any welding opera- 
tion as the welding electrode itself. Everyone who 


does welding on a large scale eventually learns 
this truth. But it is not necessary to learn it 
the hard way! 


Smith Certified Welding Electrodes, originally 
made by us for our own use in our own plants, 
are now offered to others who do welding. Packed 
in each box, and a definite part of each Smith 
Welding Electrode, is the Smith welding experience 
—an experience that has on numerous occasions 
demonstrated its value to others who do welding. 


Mild Steel...High Tensile...Stainless Steel 


WELDING ELECTRODES 


Made by welders... for welders 


by 





Ne OF S$ yy IT oe Corporation 


MILWAUKEE + WISCONSIN * HOUSTON + TEXAS 





Hand Wheel 
Revolutions 


Compléte-Full Vane Movement 


Designed for the control 
and wedge-tight shut-off 
of any material that flows 
or is forced through a pipe 


Six revolutions of the hand 
wheel fully open or close this 
R-S Butterfly Valve. Com- 
pare this quick action with 
that of ordinary valves. Con- 
sider, too, that R-S Valves 
are comparatively light in 
weight. They effect a con- 
siderable saving in installa- 
tion costs since less space 
and supporting structure are 
required. 


Electric Motor Operated 


Here is a simplified, precise and 
entirely Automatic Butterfly Valve 
for the shut-off and control of 
liquids and gases. Hand wheel 
for manual operation in case of 
current failure. Available in iron 
or steel; sizes to 84 inches. 
e 


Detailed information and catalog 
furnished upon request. 


BUTTERFLY VALVE DIVISION 


R-S PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


116 Berkley Street 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


BUTTERFLY VALVES 
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the appointment of the \ 
300 Montgomery St.. 
their agency to hand), 
and public relations ; 


RayMonp M. Dennis | 
assistant to the presi- 
dent of By-Propucts 
Sree Corp., Coates. | 
ville, Pa. In his new 
position Mr. Dennis 
will have charge of 
the staff and general 
administrative work 
for the corporation, 

a subsidiary of Lux- 
ENS STEEL Co. Prior 

to his appointment, 
Mr. Dennis had been gen: 
the flanging department 
charge of estimating, sal: 
tion of flanging. 


In order to expedite its eng 
ice and engineering survey 
panding operations in the Ney 
the Carpox Corp. has announe 
ment of C. R. Van Gorpri 
engineer. 


Louis F. THeurer, industrial sales map. 
ager of the Milwaukee paint division ¢ 
the PirrspurcH PLate Grass Co., ha 
been appointed West Coast divisional 
rector, succeeding FLoyp S. GREEN whow 
retirement has been announced. R. | 
OcLE, now industrial paint sales 1 
sentative in the Chicago territory, will le 
industrial sales manager at Milwaukee 


R. B. Harvey, sales manager of the Noy 

EncINE Co., was appointed chairman 

the contractor’s pump bureau at an 
nual meeting 
cago recently 
pump _ burea 
an organization « 
pose -d of the prir 
manufacturers ot 
tractor’s pumps 
determines all sta 
ards of the manuta 
ture of pumps 
in the const! 
industry. Mr. Har 


also has recently been appointed to | 


Contractor’s De-Watering and Supp 
Pump Manufacturer’s Advisory Commit: 
tee, and the Air-Cooled Engine Industry 


Advisory Committee of the War Prod 
tion Board. 


The Rocers Dieser & Aircrart Cot 


New York has announced the acquisition 
through its Epwarps Co, division of ti 


IpEAL Power Lawn Mower ( 


The HettzMANn Sarety Biasti\ 
Corp. of Shamokin, Pa., has appointe 
CHARLES CAULFIELD of 227 East 5 
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ARE YOU TAKING 
ULL ADVANTAGE 
rF POMONA’S MANY 
ONSTRUCTION FEATURES? 






























































VOrk mona owners are doubly fortunate in these times 
" York 4 cquse no other type pump can mat h Pomonas for 
ed appoint h efficiency... for adaptability to varying job 
)... Miecuirements...for low maintenance and operating 
- i , “ve . 
1;...and for all-around ability to handle virtually 
pumping application encountered. 
mong the many construction features that make 
sales nas so uniformly efficient under a wide variety 
t dis verating conditions, the following are typical... 
ss Co. 
}; } =" Tr ‘ oo ‘ r 
iivisiona VERTICAL DESIGN 
*REEN W 
need, R I 
sales rey ; 
tory, will | ‘dl 
lilwaukee 
: 
of the N iV 
arn \ Because Pomonas are vertical 
it a pumps they require a mini- 
5 mM é mum of floor space... in fact, 
ently. 1 can be mounted directly over 
gical tanks, vats, or sumps. No costly 
pean foundations are needed, no 
roarere need to disturb existing plant 
ee installations. In addition, they 
pumps ontickin co ' 
Hl st require no priming to start, so 
= all Sidl e 
may be located in out-of-the- 
e manu! e 
, way places unsuited to other 
umps us ; 
en equipment or can be operated 
is HL by remote control. No other 
» Ha : 
ump is so easy to move 
ted tot Pp Pp 3 
ec from one job to another. 
id = Supph ; 
atl No other pump cperates 
I = with so little attention! 
r Prod 
Cor ba Waler-Lubricalted 
ion ¢ 
t your nearby Pomona dealer check over your 
stallation and suggest ways you can make greater 
of the many advanced construction features 
pD 7 
rl orporated in your Pomona pump! 
yornte 
‘oe Sev is (-0o nN ar eee 
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POWER COMPANIES can’t gamble on reliability when they build. 
Their structures go up to stay. So, when they build with Wol- 
manized Lumber*, you know they are convinced of its worth. 


THIS LUMBER is going into a lot of the utilities’ construction, 
releasing scarce materials that are badly needed elsewhere for 
fighting equipment. There is no question of its ability to make 
good on this work. Service records covering millions of feet of 
Wolmanized Lumber, some of it on the toughest kind of assign- 
ments for over seventeen years, bear witness to this fact. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is ordinary wood “‘alloyed’’ with Wolman 
Salts* preservative to make it highly resistant to decay and 
termite attack. Vacuum-pressure impregnation under exact- 
ing technical control accomplishes this. Wolmanized Lumber 
is clean, odorless and paintable. The preservative is non- 
inflammable. 


IT COSTS LITTLE more than ordinary wood construction. All of 
the advantages of building with wood are retained; easy, fast 
erection, lightness, strength and resilience. Maintenance costs 
are certain to be low, because of the fine performance of Wol- 
manized Lumber under adverse conditions. American Lumber 
& Treating Company, 1649 McCormick Building, Chicago, Il. 


“Registered Trade Mark 


WRU A eae 
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| 
| 
| 


| of their new 


New York, to be gene 


| the sale, demonstratio: 


asbesto 
throughout the United ‘ 


SCHROETE! 
general manager of the | 


Epwarp J. 


| died recently. Grandso 


| founders of the company 


presidency in 1940. 


| A graduate of Cor- 
| nell University in Be 
| 1914, he became a 
| part of the original 
g| organization 
as } 
| launched the Jorpan 


that 


| Moror Car Co. of 


Cleveland, and_ in 


| 1923 he organized the 


Macoustic ENGI- 

NEERING Co. of Cleve- 

land, a firm that pioneered 

sound control in churches 

offices and various other Mf larg 
buildings. He headed a reorganizy 
program for the TEAcHoUr Co, 6 
land, a large millwork and lumly 
cern, resigning that positio 

took over the Huber assignment i) 


Jupson C. Burns, 72, a pioneer « 
appliance distributor, died 1 
Philadelphia. He had been in th 
ness of selling appliances in Philad 
since 1910, and at his death was presiden 
of Jupson C. Burns, Inc., 31st and 0 
ford Sts.. distributor for Grverat | 
TRIC specialty appliances. 


The appointment 
A. F. Dospropt a 
southern district man 
ager for the Ca 
BOLOY Co., IN¢., has 
been announced. \I 
Dobbrodt. who w 
make his headqua 
ters in Birmingha 
Ala., has been wit 
Carboloy since 192 
his activities cover 
design, sales and servicing of Carbo 


| cemented carbide tools in the Chicag 


Rochester and Clevelar 


Milwaukee, 


areas. 


A victory sign towering 40 ft. above t 
parking lot at an aircraft plant design 
and being erected by the Austin \ 
has greeted more than 6,000 constructio! 


| workers there since Dec, 7. The sign ws 
| unveiled without ceremony beyond ti 
| . . - ‘ Dated 
| playing of martial airs. Showing a sold 


and a war worker side by side, the sig” 
says “We will build and fight our wa 


to Victory.” 


Atrrep C. RimMMer, treasurer 0! tt 
Furnivat-Rimmer Co., of Philadelphis 


. ° ated ta 

| Pa., died recently. Born in England 9 
| 1887, Mr. Rimmer came to this count! 
in 1897 and became a marine enginet! 
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irmingna 


peen wit 


“ince 


es Cover 


ch, 1940, he joined G. E. FURNIVAL 


Mar ; : . 
rnival-Rimmer Co. 


form the I 


\, MAXWELL, an employee of the B. 
( JOpRIK 4 Co. since 1933, has become 
‘ . 

: the requirements and capac- 


f 
rember 0! i ; 
* rubber branch, War Pro- 


es section. 
yction Board. 


ye Army-Navy “E” burgee has been 
arded for excellence of production to 
General Asbestos & Rubber Division 
Ravsestos-MANHATTAN, Inc., North 


arleston, 5S. G 


ary Epmunp NEWELL, assistant chief 
sineer of the NATIONAL Boarpb OF FIRE 
spERWRITERS, of New York City, has 
sived the James 
urner Morehead 
sdal for 1941 for 
; “leadership in de- 
loping standards 
r installation and 
eration of acety- 
ne equipment and 
stems.” The More- 
ad medal is given 
nually by the In- 
rnational Acetylene 
sociation for outstanding work in the 
dustry or for advancements in the 
roduction or use of calcium carbide 
r acetylene. Mr. Newell has been affi- 
ted with the National Board of Fire 
Inderwriters since 1909, most of this 
me working with the Committee on 
ire Prevention and Engineering Stand- 


ds, 


HerMAN FRANCK has been appointed 
eneral manager of ALco Propuwcts, INc., 
unkirk, N. Y., a subsidiary of the Amer- 
an Locomotive Co. 


a letter from the War Department the 
HercuLes Motors Corp. of Canton, 
Dhio, was recently informed that the 
rmy-Navy “E” award has been granted 
the men and women of the corporation 
production excellence. Presentation 
as made during January. 


he UniversaL AtLAs Cement Co., U. 
. Steel Corp. subsidiary, has announced 
¢ following changes: R. S. Huey, sup- 
rintendent, Duluth, Minn., plant, is re- 
ring after 40 years of service; E. J. 
MAN, local auditor, Duluth plant, retir- 
g after 48 years; Frep Ropinson, 
ssistant superintendent, appointed plant 
anager, Duluth; Martin E. Lrnoutst, 
perating foreman, appointed assistant 
lant manager; and FrepericK N. Frep- 
ICKSEN, chief clerk, appointed local 
uditor. 


- I. Gacurmer has been appointed ex- 
utive sales manager of the Columbia 
hemica| Division of the PrrrspurcH 
LATE Gi.4ss Co., manufacturers of heavy 


. im A ae 


“Movies” are up front, too, for periods of relaxation. 
Keeping these “Reels” rolling, is one of our assign- 
ments — for the projectors are operated with lighting 
equipment powered by Briggs & Stratton gasoline 
motors. This is but one of scores of “special” ap- 
plications, in addition to many major ways by which 
Briggs & Stratton motors are serving our armed forces. 


Ounens of 4 cycle air-cooled 
Briggs & Stratton motors are for- 
tunate. They are not only assured of 
dependable power during the present 
emergency, but they know that these 
sturdy gasoline motors embody built- 
in features and quality that insure 
constant delivery of capacity power 
year after year. Now, when all 
equipment is being operated “around 
the clock”, it is most important to 
keep your Briggs & Stratton motor 
in tip-top condition. It will pay in ex- 
tra performance and even/Jonger life. 

e 


A book containing Operating Instructions, 
Adjustment and Repair Information is 
available on request. hen writing, be sure 
to mention the model letter of your motor. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 


ae 
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FIGHT YOUR PRODUCTION BATTLES WITH BLUEPRINTS 


BLUEPRINT paper costs half as much as 
paper for other purposes ... about '/2c per 


sq. ft. 


BLUEPRINTS give you good clear working 
copies from VanDyke negatives. 


BLUEPRINTS improve with age . . . there 
are no chemicals left in the paper to turn 
yellow or destroy the paper. 


BLUEPRINTS are easier to read. 


your ra! 


A ON A BLUEPRINT 
lia PRODUCTION PROGR: 
BY) STATIC IS A CURSE! 


\ Ae REVOLUTE revolving CONTACT Licks 
9 IT BEFORE IT STARTS 


\ 
\ 


\ 
\ 
hi 
\\ 
i 


does away with the static that can cause so much day 


\ The Revolute 3H Automatic Blueprinting \achip 


+ age and lost time in your blueprinting departmen 

a \ iy Revolving Contact, a Revolute feature, permits try 
i y ao ings and blueprint paper to ride together around th 
revolving glass cylinder. There is no rubbing to cau 
static. Valuable tracings don’t stick to the paper ti 
be carried through into the developing bath... nog 
do tracings adhere to the glass to be crumpled ani 
torn. Feeding is faster and more accurate becau 

tracings need not be chalked or powdered. 

In these days, when a slow-up anywhere along th 
line can hamper output of vital war materials, thi 
is a feature worth checking. There’s a definite plac 
in your department for Revolute 311 Automat 
Blueprinting equipment . . . designed all the wa 
through for high speed production of better blue: 
prints ... at less cost. 

For a complete list : 


outstanding Revolute fea 

BLUEPRINTS stand up better in shop use 
. - will take more handling . . . don't 
show soiling. Accidental marks can't lead 


tures see the Paragon: 


Revolute Blueprintins 
nmsecegetns Equipment Catalog \v 
1041. Write for your FRE! 


copy today. Dept 2-R. 


BLUEPRINTS are authoritative . . . a direct 
order from the Engineering Department 

- Men in the shop are accustomed 
to them. 


BLUEPRINTS are not easily sabotaged . . . 
alterations are immediately apparent. 
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semicals. Mr. Galliher, for- | 
Jy director of sales, succeeds Eur 
kueR who has been retained in the 
xcity of executive consultant. 


ystrial cl 


irks of FAIRBANKS, Morse 


ie Blit  or was recently be- | YOUF Conversion—Assembly—Production 


o.. a signa , 
‘ed upon the company’s many thous- | 
eU 


of war workers. Attractive displays with 
. installed at the three main gates of 


plant featuring an army man on the 
of the entrance, a sailor on the right | 
1 an F-M factory worker in the center. | a) 


two men of the army and navy are | 


yn standing at attention, saluting the e 
tral figure of the war worker, indica- lexible Metal Hose 
of the honor shown by the armed 


; to those whose uniforms are over- | Rex-Weld Hose —Annular Corrugations Rex-Weld Hose—— Helical Corrugations 
es . = 


cic ot me | TT 


PCPRO RT ETTESEESTIETIOSEOT TOSSES TET Ree 4 


, rd of MarMon-HerRINGTON Co., In- 
LICKS napolis, is featured in the portfolio 
personalities entitled ‘Automotive 
rlins” in the January issue of Coronet | 
zazine. Accompanying the personality | | 
tch are six other short biographies of me i ste 
& Machin aster mechanics and builders who are BRONZE 


much dam bers of the Automotive Council for - 
r Production. Sizes 


‘partnent —— i 

rmils tracdiammmployees of the Ontario, Cal., branch | Pressures To 14,500 p.S.I. 
- of the GENERAL ELEc- 
iround th Se ceeaaihe so. Temperatures To 1000° E 


ig to-cau a ceived the Army- Lenaths 
Navy “E” award. ion g 


The plant produced | | ae Use Chart— 


th... ne electrical home appli- 7 i al Se a 
hdl ances during peace. *STEEL BRONZE 
time, but is now 100 | | |_-_ oe 
le becau percent in war work. | 
A. C. SANGER, shown 
in the accompanying | 
along th illustration. manager 
he General Electric Bridgeport; Conn.., | 
nt, crossed the continent especially 
nite play the ceremony to act as recipient of | 
Automate. Pins presented by representatives of | Ammonia 
armed services. —_———— 
es Carbon Dioxide 
tter bluequmppointment of Gorpon F. Hess as dis- | | | — m 
‘t sales manager at Detroit for Repus- | Sulphur Bearing Grease 


cost. StrEL Corp. has been announced by | 
ae y ‘cn . i 
te list offme company. Critical Vibration 


RW-80 Unbraided RW-81 Braided RW-90 Unbraided RW-91 Braided 





eC paper t 





rials, thi 





olute fea: 


Non-Sparking 


Y M. Rarr, 68, a director of the Dia- | sale a 
Paragonfi/™®'0 PortLanp Cement Co. and its *Protective Coatings Can Be Applied for Corrosion Protection 





. .: Maeelary-treasurer until he retired a year s: . 
printing died nein: tn Canton, Ohio. (To Conserve Critical Copper Bearing Alloys). 
alog No ie PERE ESL SSE aLE is th 
SrEREHME MORETRENCH Corp, has announced Couplings: REX-TITE Mechanical (Re- attachable) Couplings; 
g removal of its Mid-western warehouse Solder Couplings; Brazed and Welded Couplings and 
t 2-R. m Joliet, Ill., to larger quarters at 


87 So. Christiana Ave., Chicago, IIL. Flange Assemblies for Rex-Weld Flexible Metal Hose. 
Ask for Engineering Recommendations 
mynavy “E” award, highest recogni- | 


row “Eavard airs oss | CHICAGO METAL HOSE CORPORATION | 


| 
formally presented to the MacWuytTE | : General Offices: MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 
» at ts Kenosha, Wis. plant, recently. | | Factories: Maywood and Elgin, Ill. 


© company took over the auditorium of | , 


th all its employees looking on, the 
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TRUCK OR TRAIN? 


WAUKESHA POWERED Auto-Railer® 
rolls on roads or rails 


A truck and a train in a single unit— 
the Auto-Railer* operates with equal 
efficiency on either road or rails; is 
quickly and easily shifted from one 
to the other. This flexibility is further 
increased by the versatility of power, 
speed and control of its Model 
SRKR Waukesha Auto- 


Railer* flexibility is a tremendous 


Engine. 


advantage in war work. In addition 
to critical materials, it saves man- 
power as well as man-hours. 

The Model E-1 F-11 Auto-Railer* 


munitions train shown is used for 


the transportation of explosives in a 
large ordnance plant. Its payload ca- 
pacity is 40 tons—10 tons in the lo- 
comotive and 15 tons in each trailer. 

In the 
Products Co. of Detroit utilizes not 
only the greater flexibility of Wau- 


kesha 


Auto-Railer*, the Evans 


Engines but their greater 
dependability which comes from su- 
per power and stamina, smoothness 
and acceleration, high fuel econ- 
omy, longer life and lower upkeep. 


Get Bulletin 1079. 


*Registered Trademark of Evans Products 
Co., Detroit, Michigan, the manufacturers 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK ° 


Model SRKR VW aukesha Engine 


194 


TULSA 


° LOS ANGELES 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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the Kenosha high « 
mony. 


KE. C. Fink, president 
the board of Mack Tri 
New York City recent! 
\ pioneer in the truck 
had been an officer of 
its organization in 19 
many years vice presid 
production at the co; 
Allentown, Pa., Plain‘ 
New Brunswick, N. J. B 
Mr. Fink started his ca 


| machine tool firm of Lod 


later served with the | 
SUPPLY Co. before com 
organization. 

Gorvon LEFEBVRE, vii 
general manager of th: 
MER Corp., announced 
creases in production to 1 
schedules had_ been 
steadily maintained 
throughout the year. 
Although the indus- 
try in general has 
been faced with criti- 

cal shortages in both 
materials and man- 
power, Mr. Lefebvre 
credited 
breaking production 
to intensified re- 


record 
r 


search, far-reaching shop training pla 
and exceptional spirit and 
among both factory and oflice » 
Production of castings for the first n 
months period at the Grove City, } 
plant has practically equalled the en 
output for the previous 12-month peri 
Mr. Lefebvre said. 


el 


Puitiep W. Mertyine, Coorerr-Bessem 
compressor expert, stationed at the o 
porations’ Mount Vernon, Ohio plant | 
the past several years, has been tra 
ferred to the firm’s branch office at ¢ 
East 61st St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Otto D. DeHart, 59, Southwesterm ¢ 
trict manager for the Prrrssurcul 
Moines STEEL Co. for the past 30 yea 
died recently at Dallas, Texas. 


W. A. Neracuer, founder of the Bea\ 
Pire Toots, Inc., of Warren, Ohio. | 
been elected to the newly created | 
tion of chairman of the board. \ 
Puituis, formerly vice president, becon 
president and general manager, & 
result of the meeting of the board o! 
rectors recently. 


R. C. Wietrersen, formerly director 
purchases for Hercutes Motors (0 


| Canton, Ohio, has been appointed t 


similar post with the Bupa Co. of Har 


Il. 


Grorce SHERRY has been named mana 
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ve City, 
led the ent 


month pen 


PER-Bessey 
dat the o 
Yhio plant { 
s been tra 
office at 6 
. Cal. 


hwestern d 
PTSBURGH:L 
vast 30 ve 


cas. 


f the Bea 
*n, Ohio, 
created p 
pard. \ 
lent. beconfii/@MOTO-MIXER 
nager, as 

board of 


director 
yrors Co 
' 


pointed i 
o. of Han 


nr ECOMM_PLASTER MIXER 


HAIN 


BELT 


He does MORE 
than 
MAKE 


them... 


Csr 
ye 


COMPANY 


f 


EX Mechanical Engineering—Rex 
M. E.—serves Civil Engineering 

and its contracting organizations. 
His business is the design, manufac- 
ture, application, selling and mainte- 
nance of machinery for mixing and plac- 


ing concrete and for removing water. 


In this country and in many others, he 
is well known as a manufacturer. He 
does manufacture construction machin- 
ery and is proud of it, but manufacturing 
is only a part of his business. 

In addition, he performs the functions 
of application and selling which are just 
as much the duties of Mechanical Engi- 





























neering as are design, manufacture, 
and maintenance. 

Application and selling are the in- 
formational and technical services re- 
quired by civil engineers and contrac- 
tors for solving problems of capacity, 
adaptation, application and selection. 

For this service he has enlisted a vet- 
eran field organization of 75 distrib- 
utors in the important cities of the 
country. 

When they require the engineering 
aid of specialized engineers, they call 
on the home office of Rex M. E. in 
Milwaukee. 

Through them all, Rex M. E. is learn- 
ing and applying much that is helpful 
now and may be still more helpful after 
V-Day comes. 


CONSTRUCTION 
MACHINERY 


Concrete Mixers °¢ Moto-Mixers 
Pumpcretes ¢ Speed Prime Pumps 
Mortar and Plaster Mixers © Pavers 


Milwaukee 


i You USE 


WHEELS o» AXLES 


YOU NEED OUR ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE! 


E have cooperated closely with 
Industry for more than 50 years 
producing millions of dependable, 
efficient steel wheels and axles; each 
specifically suited to its task. The 
knowledge gained through all this 
experience is available to you now 
to help you get the utmost service 
and satisfaction from your “rolling 
stock’. Write today for complete 
Illustrated Bulletins. 


Typical Users of Electric Wheel Products 


Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, Ill., Barber Greene Co., Aurora, Ill., Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Geo. Haiss Mfg. Co., N. Y. C., Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., N. Y. C., Pioneer 
Engineering Works, Schramm, iInc., West Chester, Pa., T. L. Smith Co., Milwaz- 
kee, Wis., LeRoi Company, Milwaukee, Wis., Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


ASPHALT 


for 


CANTONMENT STREETS 


Various low-cost types of Asphalt construction are ideally suited for can- 
tonment streets where an improved all-weather surface is needed. Asphalt 
can be easily maintained for as long as it is needed, and can be aban- 
doned at any time without a great investment loss. 


Wherever Standard Oil Asphalt products are sold, there is an Asphalt 
Representative who can give you full information about these and other 
uses of Asphalt. Write 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (indiana) 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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of the tool enginee! 
GoopyYEAR AIRCRAFT | 


One of the world’s la; 
organizations, the Am 
& Founpry Co., will a 
spotlight a little pub! 
important role that p 
are playing in Ameri: 
program. 


la 


Y Be AK Sy 


The Army-Navy “E” 
presented to the Erie \\ 
Erie Co. 


The Buckeye Traction 
Findlay, Ohio, recent 
50th anniversary as a 
trenching machinery. 


Reo Morors, Inc., of 

has been awarded the ‘| 

ment’s War Bond Bull’:-Fy 

having achieved the mark of | 
cent participation in the purchas 
bonds on the payroll deductior 


Everett F, Ciark has been appoiy 
marine manager, eastern district 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. , 

tric & Mrc. Co. In- 

timately associated 

with diesel electric 

propulsion equip- 

ment, the application 

of geared turbine 

propulsion and elec- 

trical auxiliaries on 

shipboard since grad- 

uation from college 

in 1914, Mr. Clark be- 

came manager of the condenser sect 
of the company’s power division 
department in 1916. With the except 


| of two years in = service wil 


Engineer Reserve Corps, he has bee 
the company’s employ since that tin 


The American OpticaL Co, of 
bridge, Mass., celebrated its 110th 
versary of service recently 


On Dec. 24, James Forrestal, Under 
retary of the Navy, wrote A. G, hi 


| president of the Bancock & Wico\ 


that the company’s works in Au 

had been awarded the Arm) 
“E” for outstanding productior 
fractories. 


\ 
\ 


Kart W. V. Nix, crude rubber and 

fabric merchant at Akron, Ohio, lias 
named chief of the northern South 

ican Division of the Board of Ecot 
Warfare’s rubber branch. 


\q 


With cooperation among manulact! 


| as a keynote, a two day meeting 0! 


resentatives of leading industries 


| held recently at Syracuse, \. Y., 


E 


the sponsorship of the Canrire 


NGINEERING NEWS.-KEt! 
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ORTHWEST chovete put the pull 


4 ON SKF BEARINGS 


| the except 


vice wit 


ss tata hee As this Northwest 1'%-yard Shovel grabs a mouthful of rock and 
e that tim operating cables strain under the load, S/S’ Spherical Roller Bearings 

on the drum shaft take it. The self-aligning feature of these bearings 
Lo. of 9 enables them to use their full load carrying capacity. They require no 
ae adjustments... need only infrequent lubrication. All good reasons for 
their preference on the rugged machines of Industry. If it’s a tough job, 
you can bank on SiS" Bearings. 5248 


al, Under 
or SIS INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
s in Aug 

ve Army-\ 
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| 
per and 
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Speakers included J 
the Carrier planning 
LER, Carrier presid 


Ep C. Dove, mana: 
branch of FrRoEHLIN¢ | 
inspection engineers 
been transferred to t 
mond laboratory and 
the inspection depart 
ment and concrete. 

| Jr. has been transfe: 
burg to the managers 
branch. 


Army and Navy officia 
production record of \ 
Co., Camden, N. J., a 
| mony recently markin, 
the Army-Navy “E” bu 


Election of Louis G. Bisseuy as cha. 

CLOSED | of the board has been announced 

Mack Trucks, INc. Mr. Bissell, am 

ber of the law firm of Chadbourne. q 

lace, Park and Whiteside. hias serve 

| company for many years as a dire 

ys and counsel. Also announced was 

a election of CHARLES T. Rune as bt 
gn ives Ucu Jhese a dent of Mack Merc, Cori and execy 


| vice president of the parent company 


e nee " _ 


' pointed assistant manager of the d 
THE ROTOVALVE design provides these unique advantages trical, wire rope and construction » 
because the plug: rials sales division of 
‘ | the AMERICAN STEEL © 
& Wire Co., a UNITED 
STATES STEEL sub- 
sidiary. He succeeds 
| R. L. Ruopes, who 
resigned recently. 
Mr. Eisenhardt has 
been associated with 
Enjoy these advantages, just as modern waterworks and new | the wire company 
war-material plants are benefitting by them! Specify ROTO- | since May. 1925 and 
VALVES for your next job—ond be doubly sure! has been successively 


a price clerk, correspondent and salesm 


in the Baltimore office before being 
ye COMPANY signed to the position of special + 
Ae) 1.4 representative in W ashington. I). | 
lO) ices \ Tat t e new appointment is effective Fe! 


G. W. Wic ie of Hamilton, Ont. 
named president and general manag 
the Hamitton Brince Co, L1.. 
ing the late F. W. Grant. 


lifts, rotates and seats . . . assures through, unob- 
structed flow . . . provides minimum loss, as the loss 
through a Rotovalve, when open, is no greater than 
it is through a pipe of equal diameter and length. . . 
is obtainable in sizes from 6 to 60 inches, with con- 
trols that meet a wide-range of services . . . may 
be operated manually, hydraulically, or by motor. 


108s 


Sd 


BAILEY METERS 


AND CONTROLLERS § [| J a D p. 
FOR SEWAGE TREATMENT : 
AND WATER SUPPLY... Vf j 
4 @ Venturi Tubes, Weirs, E ; 1 i g 
G H ia 3 & 


\. W. Herrincron, chairn 
board of directors of the 
Herrincton Co., has been elected 
rector of the Army Ordnance 


Flumes, Nozzles and other tion. 
primary elements; Mechanic- 
ally and Electrically operated 
Registers and Complete Au- 


tomatic Control Systems. 


SnenvOesUeranennounecssenNDeNReneenonenerEonernenveresosrers cern snaneranteny = 


£4 Crosse Nakes Them Tue American Brake Snore anv Fo 
Up Te 200 Ton Capcity : pry Co., has announced the appoint 


*k WRITE OR WIRE xx ? | of James R. Hewitt as vice president 


| its AMERICAN MANGANESE steel divisi 
LA CROSSE TRAILER & EQUIPT.CO. its AMERICAN ANGANESE st 
LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN U.5.A. 


enna 


BAILEY METER COMPANY 


1029 I1VANHOE ROAD @ CLEVELAND, 0. 


Bailey «eter Co. Ltd., Montreal, Canada | Cuarwes W. Test has been appointed t 


. . ] > 
trict sales manager in the Philadelp 


fyrereencccv cence VONNUPENAOEDONORDOOUOREODOROREREDOOROROROREDSsconReOEeDO ERE DeRseDEREROeEeseEneSeoOREEY 
COE eee ONE 
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CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


NETS aL : 
THIS FREE EMBLEM 


(Actual size 5” in diameter) 

@ It’s only a red, white and blue sticker but it 
means a lot to Uncle Sam’s war effort because it 
shows that these operators are conserving their 
particular construction equipment— making it last 

longer and work faster, with all the means and 
experience at their control. 

Doesn't make any difference what you run— 
shovel, bulldozer, tractor, scraper or truck —there’s 
one of these colorful 5” emblems for you. Just 
send your name and address and say that you 

want to show others that you are conserving. 


Operators of all types and makes of - 
equipment are welcome to send 
for the same red, white and blue 
emblem. Easy to apply on metal, | 
glass or wood. Nothing to sign 
except your name and address 
on a post card addressed to us. 


{ 
‘ 
; 
t 
i 


24-Pages of HOW-TO-KEEP- 
"EM-ON-THE-JOB 7deae 


Want some practical ideas on how to 


make quick, emergency repairs; on how 

to temporarily substitute for critical, hard- 
eo to-get parts and materials? Then write for 

this new Fix-It Handbook. It will help you 


pointed d 
: salvage and conserve worn paris and 
will save you time and money, too, 


1A SSD od 
THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 


Ta ~=DRAGLINES - MOTO-CRANES. LORAIN, OHIO 





300-Ton Barges of Graded Gravel Loaded | 
in Average Operating Time of 75 Minutes 
with 10-Inch Amsco Counterflow Pump 


T. L. Herbert & Sons of Nashville, 
Tennessee, in January, 1942 commis- 
sioned the dredge “HERBERT” as 
the latest addition to their river fleet. 
It is a 10-inch pump size, hydraulic 
dredge for excavation of sand and 
gravel, equipped with a rotary cutter 
ladder, spuds, and a complete screen- 
ing installation for classifying aggre- 
gates. It is powered by a direct- 
coupled diesel-electric generator set. 
producing direct current of 230 volts 
for all units, which are individually 
operated by electric motors. The hull, 
super-structure, ladder and rigging 
frames are all of steel construction. 
Complete crew quarters are provided. 
The dredge is not self-propelling, but 
is moved and attended by a tug. 

For production, a 10” Amsco, Type 
“H-CF,” Form 40 Heavy Duty Dredge 
Pump is used, “Counterflow” water- 
seal construction, right-hand top dis- 
charge, 12” suction, having two-di- 
rection ball thrust bearing, impeller 
with threaded bore, and all-welded 
steel base. It is directly connected to 
a 150 H.P. motor. 

The pump water end parts, includ- 
ing shell, impeller and side plates, all 
pipe line fittings and the rotary cut- 
ter, are Amsco designed and made of 
impact and abrasion resistant aus- 
tenitic manganese steel, “The Tough- 
est Steel Known.” 

The dredge “HERBERT” is now 
digging at Johnsonville on the Ten- 
nessee River and is loading her 300- 
ton barges in an average operating 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


Chicago Heights, Itinois 


time of about 75 minutes. This is 
graded gravel and does not count the 
sand excavated, most of which is 
thrown back. The pump performance 
rate averages around 30 per cent 
solids steadily, a tribute to excellent 
operating management. 


“Dependable and Economical”— 
words descriptive of Amsco hydraulic 
dredge equipment, are the usual terms 
of recommendation from numerous 
users. 

In the gigantic national emergency 
construction hundreds of 
sand and gravel producers operating 
Amsco pumps, when called upon for 
continuous, highest production, have, 
like T. L. Herbert & Sons, responded 
in a spectacular manner. 

A bulletin is available, completely 
describing Amsco Dredge Pumps, ro- 
tary cutterheads, and pipe line fit- 


tings. 


program, 


FO INDRIES AT CHICAGO HEIGHTS, AL; NEW CASTLE, DEL; DENVER, COLO, OAKLAND, CALIF, LOS ANGELES, CALIF, ST LOUIS, MO. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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district for the Youn: 
Tuse Co. He fills the , 
the recent death of H. 


Epwarp G. Seusert, pri 
arp Om Co. or InpIAn 
cently that a new and . 
for the manufacture 0! 
been developed in Stan 
ries. Neohexane is one 
tions of carbon and hyd 
tainable from petroleun 1 is used ; 
the manufacture of high ine facil 
the United Nations ai: _ 
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Water MOEHLENPAH 

pointed field welding en: 
Missouri, southern Illino 
diana, southeast Kansas, <outheas \ 
braska and southwest Jowa for 4, 
ProcressiveE WELDER Co. of Detroit, | 


been a 
CT Cover, 


western | 


M. C. Morcan, formerly field servied 
engineer for the A. M. Byers Cad 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed assistay 
Pittsburgh division sales manager. 


The Army-Navy “E” for excellence jy 
production achievement has bea 
awarded to the Springfield, Ill. plant of 
the Atuis-CHALMERS Mre. Co. It is said 
to be the first such award for tractor pro. 
duction. Don Schweitzer, Springfelj 
works manager, accepted the award on 
behalf of the company. Speakers at the 
ceremony included WALTER Geist, Allis 
Chalmers president; W. A. Robert 
manager of the tractor division, and (ol 
Joun S. Seysowp, chief of the Procure 
ment Section, Supply Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Division 


The Irvinc Supway Gratine Co., Ive, 
of 5007-27th St., Long Island City, N. Y, 
recently was granted the Army-Navy 
“E” burgee for “high achievement in 
production of portable airfield mats” 
A citation from the services said “The 
landing mats you manufacture so skill: 
fully are serving as springboards for the 
launching of the Flying Fortresses and 
other fighting planes in the Solomons. in 
Australia, in the British Isles and in the 
African theaters of war. Not only the 
mats you manufacture personally but 
those of other manufacturers made pos 
sible by your pioneering.” 


Presentation of the Army-Navy “Et 
the AntHony Co., Inc., manufacturer of 
hydraulic hoists and bodies, is hailed as | 
another achievement for a pioneer in this 
industry. 


Cuarces McKew Parr, chairman of the 
board of Parr Extectric Co. and national 
authority on distribution in the electrical 
wholesaling industry, has been elected 
chairman of the recently formed Dis 
tributor’s War Service Committee. 
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pringtel iim cee y Ae 
ae [i Cate CIWVIES ° BUCKEYE ‘= 
Crist, Allis lm 5 ea he i eee et Sl CABLE CONTROL, 

. a ti. ” — - : r YOUR TRACTORS 

he Procur W, : . CAN DO MORE 

sion Office, HERE speed and sustained high output is a must, JOBS! 


you'll find fast-working Buckeye cable ’dozers hard at work. These 
; Co. Ine, output-makers have what it takes to deliver the most out of every 


City, N.Y, ; ‘ : 
“vie hour on the job — accurate, lightning-fast cable control; balanced 


ng nt in weight that helps, not hinders, tractive effort; scientific blade design 
eid =mats 


said “The to roll bigger-yardage loads and make it easier on the tractor — 
ead every practical feature you need in a ‘dozer that can help you beat 


irds tor the 


esses anil today’s hurry-up schedules. 
ae For real help on your tractor equipment problems, see your 


and in the 


ioe = Buckeye distributor and get the facts about Buckeye Bulldozers, 
made pos Trailbuilders and Power Control Winches. 
THE BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO. 
vy “E” to 
facturer of 


; hailed as 


a ae 


eer in this 
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ST aL ETL ae et as 


Handle Materials 
at real low cost 


On jobs where materials are to be 
moved distances of several hundred feet 
or more, a SAUERMAN Drag Scraper or 
Cableway is a great money-saver because 

This picture shows how a crane can be used as a it will pick up, haul and place the mate- : 
power unit to operate a Sauerman Scraper. A rials without the help of other equipment. Handsoy 


10,000,000-gal. circular reservoir was dug in short : ‘ T . brochure showing the t 
order by rigging a 500-ft. slackline cable from the First cost of a SAUERMAN machine | © ol handliq 


crane boom and suspending a Sauerman bucket from is reasonable, maintenance expense is machinery for coal, ore 

@ carrier running on this cable. light, and the simplicity of operation per- | materials is manufactur: 
mits easy one-man control of even the 
largest installation. : 


Conveying Machiner \ 


d other bu 
S : V the Robi 
Conveying Belt Co. in Bulletin Ny y 
just issued. Containing many illusy 


Moreover this equipment is very flex- : 
tions, the brochure shoy 


ible and is readily adapted to meet any | rOpe syste 
new and difficult working conditions. | bridges; man-trolley bridges: toy, 
Sizes range from small portable units de- special rigs; grab buckets: 

signed for cheap handling of a small 
hourly tonnage of loose materials up to 7 rail clamp 
powerful machines that will move as | cable railways and other products man 
much as 1,000 tons per hour of the | factured by the company. Robins ¢, 
toughest materials. veying Belt Co., Passaic, \. J. 


Cal dumper 
car hauls and barge haul 


Sauerman Slackline Cableway digs bolders and Ss be U E R M aw N B R °o Ss ce i N Cc ° | Water Softeners The Graver h 


ee out [ooo _—— ne in- 532 Ss. Clinton St., Chicago process water softener. which conditio 
crease the he ora ydroelectric plant. | 
| water in a way that removes undesirah 


compounds and elements and permaneq 
hardness, is described in a new {old 
issued by the Graver Tank & Manufacty 
ing Co. Reaction of heat on water rey 
ers such compounds insoluble. so ¢} 
precipitate and settle out. making 
possible to produce a water lower 
hardness than is obtainable by th 
process method, according to thi 
facturer. Moreover, the react 
chemicals in water at a temperat 
about 180 deg. F. is nearly twice as 
as that of water at a temperature o/ | 
deg. F. or less. This makes it possible 
use smaller quantities of chemical: 
considerably reduce the reaction 
settling time. The booklet, well 
trated with charts and photograph: 
dertakes to explain in detail the ex: 
workings of the machine.—Graver 
& Manufacturing Co., Inc., East C! 


ate in there Pitching for VICTORY! “™ 


Birthday—Celebrating its 100th | 
day, the firm of Joseph T. Ryerson > 
Inc.. has commemorated the occasio! 
publishing a brochure “100 Years 
Peace and War.” Ben Stahl, illustrat 
for the Saturday Evening Post. hand 
the principal drawings which drama! 
the events in the history of Ryerson at 
the nation. The text is handled in 2 
easy, fast moving style. The story 
| folds with reference to the early pione 
Ryerson family that first built and oper 
j . ¢ 0 N S | "| M 0 i ) 4 ed iron forges in New Jersey at thet am 
i of the Revolutionary War.—Joseph | 
Corporation Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, !II. 


TMP RGSPOMESA SR) 
World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines) , “'® “snotner in @ series Ut 


designed to inform customers o! the ¥ 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


In the manufacture of Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines miracles 
of production have been achieved during the past twelve months . . . a 
volume that would have been considered impossible a year ago. This 
production, distributed through diversified industrial channels, has been 
dedicated almost 100% to Victory . . . and will continue to 

be so dedicated for the duration . . . But we are working 

earnestly toward that “tomorrow” when industry, as such, 

can again apply these fine engines to peacetime needs. 
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reaction ar N THE ARCTIC, Where the temperature 
tL, well l often hits 65 degrees below, with 
ographs howling snow storms the rule and not 
il the exa the exception, it’s mighty tough to re- 
Graver 1 pair an airplane engine. 

t Chicag It’s tough to keep fingers nimble for 
working on parts and it’s equally tough 
on the engine itself. 

100th | 

crac 8S Yet, the Army Air Forces are meeting 
‘ose this problem with portable shelters—a 
"'_— = vast number of them. You see two pic- 
1. illustratall tured above. 

pst, hand These ingenious structures have semi- 
h dramat circular ribs of laminated wood. These 


Ryerson at ribs are covered with heavy fabric mat- 
tresses; two for the roof and sidewalls 
and one each for the front and back. 


sis icine ee 4 
rly | [hese mattresses are lined with 


dled in a 


e story 


ind op Fiberglas,* an unusually light yet effi- 
t the tin . . : . 
. th tim cient insulating material made of glass 
J Ose} in fibrous form. 
J 
i , . . +. * 
The lightweight F iberglas gives 
af folder these shelters a number of advan- 


tages. They can be carried in 
large numbers by cargo planes. 
kT} 

They are compact when 


THESE ARE THE NEW ARCTIC SHELTERS for the Army Air Forces; the one at 


the left is up and in use; the other at the right is being erected. These shelters 





knocked down and save shipping space. 
They are so easy to handle that they 
can be put up in an hour and taken down 
in even less time. 


And because of its high insulating value, 
Fiberglas saves about 20,000 pounds of 
fuel per season over what would be 
needed to heat an uninsulated shelter. 
This provides an additional saving of 
shipping space to transport other supplies. 


In addition, these shelters are engi- 
neered to stand up to most arctic gales; 
so cleverly built that, if bigger working 
or living space is needed, two or more 
shelters can be put end to end. In every 
part, they are highly resistant to fire, 
moisture, and rot. 


In designing and producing these in- 
genious structures, full credit goes to 
Army Air Forces technicians . . . also to 
the company @) of farm-build 
ing and equipment engineers 
now devoting its major efforts 
to war production. 


Manv wartime uses of Fiber- 


ae 
1) Name supplied on request. 


are so light and com pact that they can be flown in large numbers to advanced 
bases where strategy demands airplane maintenance in this global war. 


























wie For keeping fingers nimble... 


glas like this one prevent us from sup- 
plying as much of this material as is 
desired to insulate houses and aid in the 
fuel-saving program on the home front. 


But we're mighty proud that both the 
Army and the Navy are finding Fiber- 
glas so valuable to them. 


To meet these needs our production 
is being constantly expanded. We are 
determined to let nothing stand in the 
way of supplying enough Fiberglas for 
vital wartime uses, where Fiberglas is 
the only suitable material for the job 
to be done. Owens-Corning Fibérglas Cor- 
poration, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiber- 
glas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


®T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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Vey York 


Control Instruments 
ment Co. has issued fiy; 
describing its complete | 
indicating. recording an: ontrol ther 
mometers. Bulletin G23-2. 12 pages 4 
cusses the operating prince) les of Who 
co thermometers; Bulletin (,503.9 onl 
the company’s recording control ther 
mometer, while G603-2 is on the Whee 
indicating control thermom:ter. 
G303-2 describes and giv. 
for the company’s indicat) 
ter, while Bulletin G403-2 covers 


+ SAVE TRANSPORTATION = recording thermometer. — WV’ heeleg hh 


strument Co., Harrison & Peorig s; 


Pad Te eee chicago, 1 


Fuel Conservation—A 16-page mapys) 
“Selecting Controls for Fuel Conser, 


el 0 Instry 
W bulletin 


1 Industrial 


Sulleti 
ipplicationg 
g thermome 


@By actual comparison, made for the ee 
information of men responsible for allo- ee tion,” has been prepared hy the Ho. 
cating vital materials—heating systems of stream Heater Co. The booklet explaing 
Dravo self-fired units use less metal* in the - | in everyday terms the fundamental rule 
making and fewer man-hours in installing and formulae that govern the 
than heating plants of conventional design. 

In operation, fuel requirements are 20 to 25% 
lower — a desirable cash economy in _ peace 
time, but important today as a means of conserv- 
ing fuel and its transportation. : we : : 

The Direct-Fired method of producing heat is not manual is divided into five majo 
new—Dravo sold and installed such systems a decade foo visions. the first concerned with natura] 
ago. Today production and sales are soaring because oh oem draft coal burning; the second automat 
of the demands of the War Program—but orders for Ba 0 : 4 stoker firing; the third chain grate anj 
quick delivery of standard sizes for essential plants [> - Fags | spreader stoker operation; the four 
ean still be taken. ‘ 

Architects, consultants, heating engineers, plant takes up natural draft oil burning. Es 
owners, purchasing agents,—anyone with an interest : ee a ye 
in the heating problem of a war plant—write or wire type of installation is illustrated by draw. 
for description of the line of DRAVO HEATERS. Our ings and photographs.—The Hotstrean 
engineering department will submit detailed recom- Heater Co., Combustion Equipment Di: 
mendations, prices, weights, estimated fuel consump- *WHY DRAVO HEATERS vision, 8007 Grand Ave.. Cleveland, Ohi 
tion, and delivery schedules for comparison with HAVE EARNED 


similar data on any other heating system you may HIGHEST PRIORITY Handling Equipment—An 18 jag 
have under consideration. 


proper 
burning of fuel and the utilization of heat 
so created; and offers suggestions for «. 
lection of equipment with which the mos 
efficient use of fuel can be obtained, The 


forced draft hand firing. and the fit 


os en “ section of a new industrial handling 
ust off the press, 12 


DRAVO CORPORATION ee eerie Ce anes ent for i 


LATE cPARTMENT terials made possible | Pitcher Co., sales agent for the 
: . Se TrTcRIRe through the use of Dravo | Rose Mfg. Co. The booklet contains the 
DRAVO BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. Heaters. Copy on request. 


. 5 a sh most popular models of factory trucks 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


and trailers, both all steel and wood plat 
_ —_ mean - - = form numbers. End, side and_ three 





wsunenannnenenvonnennnanensnrninenennens ici sesveveneneity 


DRILLING 


ANYWHERE 


LOOM | Way entrance dumps are included. A 


Hayward 


Buckets 


four page insert is devoted to heavy duty 
all steel caster specifications, diagrams 
and illustrations. The catalog is of the 
semi-looseleaf type so that pages can ! 
taken out or inserted as required —H. L. 
Pitcher Co., 12400 Strathmoor, Detroit 


Mich. 


e 


Seennen nes samen rmneNurensern Here riiinN. 


Lubrication Chart—A poster size lubr 
cation chart designed to help earthmovers 
care for their equipment and make it las 
longer, has been released by the R. © 
LeTourneau. Inc. The chart is a quick 
reference on the complete LeTourneat 
line of power controlled units, carrya! 
scrapers, dozers, rooters. cranes, sheep® 


Annneneneneenensnennnsesnennens: 


DRILLING COMPANY Use this Class “E* Clam Shell Bucket for 


handling crushed stone, gravel, sand and other 


PITTSBURGH, PA. : | bulk materials. 


OUDEGOUOREEEDOAUOSRAUEEAEOEREODONOUOUOAOEOUDEDOOOSRNOOOONOO RONG EOOOEEDONOREODERHOOECEORSCOeREOORORNOODESS 


THE HAYWARD CO., 48-50 Church St., N. ¥ 
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VTA L NEW MACHINE TOOL PLANTS 
PROTECTED BY 


; te BUILT-UP 
t many of the nation’s great ma- 

chine tool plants, as on every other ROOFS 
industrial front, CAREY Built-Up Roofs are rendering outstanding 


service by protecting buildings and equipment vital to the war 


program—worthy testimony to the DEPENDABILITY of these 
famous engineered roofs. 


CAREY Roofs are individually designed to withstand temperature 
extremes, salt air, chemical fumes, and other conditions that 
adversely affect roof life. Normally, these time-tested roofs far 
outlive their bonded period of service. Make sure of maximum 
roof VALUE at minimum cost—specify CAREY. A nationwide 
organization of experienced roofing contractors is at your call. 
For details, address Dept. 30. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Dependable Products Since 1873 LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
In Canada: The Philip Carey Co., Ltd. Office and Factory: Lennoxville, P. Q. 


MACHINE TOOLS SET 
STAGE FOR VICTORY 


Upon the machine tool industry was 

¢ first tremendous job of 
equipping the nation for war 
Thanks to the rital ground work of 
this basic industry, America has ac 
complished more in two years 
German dictatorship could accom 
plish in nine 


_ FEPUEEEE tine 
a 1FWrtees 


February 11, 


| of the American Brake Sh: 
| Co. Divided into sections 


the rolling mill and foundry. ‘he } 


foot rollers and othe: ty 
by 20 in. chart is boldly 
readable type especially 
construction shack or m 
walls. It graphically t 
what points are to be lu} 
intervals, and recommend 
cants and grease to be u. 


Tourneau, Inc., Peoria, || 


Manganese Stcel—A ¢, 


| to answer a few of the n 
| on manganese steel has 


the American Manganese s)-] [jc 


\ Foundry 


use of this toughest steel known 
blast furnace department, t! 


IM the 
| } 
OKE piant 


booklet 
also offers a proved method T success. 


fully reclaiming spindles, cra\)< and coyp, 
ling boxes by employing Amsco V-May 
build-up welding rod followed by appli 
cation of Amsco Hardface welding rod. 

Imerican Brake Shoe & Foundry Co, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Wiring—The Wiremold Co. has y 
nounced publication of a new bulletin ¢ 
scribing and illustrating industrial app! 
cation of Wiremold No. 3000 System Wi; 
ing, used as a branch circuit feeder race. 
way for plant power and lighting circuits 
and. featuring use of industrial type 
ceptacles, use of Wiremold fittings fo: 
branch circuit connections, and methods 
of spanning beams in industrial build 
ings. This bulletin also covers appl 
tion and installation of Plugmold. « 
venient outlet systems for bench. work 
table, test rack and plant office servic: 
The Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Vibro-Insulators—-As a valuable add 
tion to its catalog section on Vi 
Insulators, just revised and reprinted. t 


| B. F. Goodrich Co. has published an eng 


neering work sheet on the subject. 7! 

company explains that in order to attach 
a problem requiring Vibro-Insulators. d 

vices of rubber and metal, every fact: 

regarding location of equipment, mot 

vating power, frequency of vibration al 

other questions must be known. The new 
work sheet is an aid in compiling that 
data. When filled out by an enginee! 
or plant superintendent, the sheet give- 
the company all the information needed 
to recommend the proper type of Vibro 
Insulator—The B. F. Goodrich ( 

Akron, Ohio. 


Conveyor—An 8 page brochure. titled 
“Winning the Battles of Production” d 
scribing many applications of conveyor 
in the war production economy has bee! 
issued by the Alvey Conveyor Mfg. 
Alvey Conveyor Mig. Co., Broadway. 
Wyoming and 7th Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
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This pile, big as it is, contains only half enough 


scrap to run Youngstown’s open hearth furnaces one day. 


HALF-RATION OUR Imagine a pile 20 times this big and you know how much 


scrap it takes each 12-hour tum to keep all the steel mills going. 


Each time this pil ’ th tb dy to take it 
FIGHTERS? e this pile goes, another must be ready to take its 


place—twice a day, every day, until the war is won. 


It's the dormant scrap you make available that will keep 
the nation’s scrap pile up. If you slow down or stop your effort 
to find it and turn it in—if the mills have to do with one pile a 
day instead of two—then YOU must share the hazard of put- 


ting the boys in uniform on half-rations of steel! 


ve 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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MEN AND /ogs 


W. Prescott Foster, dj;, 
ana State Highway D: 
signed to accept an a) tment +, , 
highway board. State S: rD.Y.s 

J : T, Snj 
succeeds Mr. Foster a a 
highway department. 


A. F. Morrell, USNR. struction 
sistant at a Navy const: project 
North Carolina, has bee. promote 
the rank of lieutenant 

W. G. Pruett, former head of the 4 
bama highway department. has heen a 
pointed office engineer for the state 


Erroll Bacot, for two years city engi 
at Conway, S. C., and Donald Grahay 
Conway engineer, have volunteered % 
Army service. 


John Naughton, former WPA admy 
trator for Iowa, has been appointed « 
erintendent of construction and | 

manager of construction for the Kuchay 
& Union Construction Co. of Des Moine 
Iowa, contractors on a large defense }y 

ing project at Fort Worth, Texas, 


James W. McLaughlin, civil engineer 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., has joined th 
naval construction battalion as a warray 
officer. 


Capt. O. C. Helseth of Minneapolis 
Minn., area engineer on a project r 
Helena, Mont., has been transferred 


EQ Kansas City. Mo. 

Wesley W. Gutteridge of Hackensack 

N. J., has been appointed superintendent 

of the Spring Valley Water Work: § 

Supply Co., a subsidiary of the Hacker 

sack Water Co., succeeding the lat 

S Courtland M. Mosier. Mr. Gutteridge hus 

been a member of the engineering staf 


of the Hackensack Water Co. since 19%) 
ROGERS BROTHERS CORP., ALBION, PENNA. "| se 


— - ins, Rudolph Jones, Jackson, Tenn.. divisia 
= ss teennerncensssonnsueeecneececannesvorneneecessennnnnseseseeeentennnenenneeenmmnnninninneenin, engineer for the Tennessee Highway De 
partment, has been commissioned a liev 
tenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve. sta 
tioned at Norfolk, Va. 


DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 


DIAMOND AND SHOT CORE 
BORINGS—DRY SAMPLE 
BORINGS 
* 


Foundation Testing for Bridges, Dams 
and All Heavy Structures 
Also 
Manufacturers of Diamond and Shot 
Core Drills, Accessories and Equipment 


e 
SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, Inc. 


SCRANTON, PA. Dept. E U. S. A. 


Edward E. Minor, vice president 0! t! 
New Haven, Conn. Water Co.. has be 
appointed associate water coordinator © 
the Connecticut Defense Council. s 

ceeding G. E. Lourie, superintendent | 
the Bristol water department. 


LOCOMOTIVE C 


CO | | Tee 
DIESEL» ELECTRIC» GASOLINE + STEAM 
OE ae Lat 


BB th Se eee oe ammo) 


John C. Geyer has become assistant chit! 
engineer of the health and sanitation 4 
vision of the Inter-American Institut 
now engaged on sanitation projects 2 
Latin America. He has been granted 


NNONESEOGREDOOSEDODORENODORENOOEAOODONHEDHOODOOESAOOOOEREOOODEESOOOESOOOONSOOSROOOEROSONOOOOORNOROORENOONS 
AVENDOREEDELOTENOOUONEUOHECOODERDODEOEOOEEENODODEODOOSHOOODESNOOOOSEOOCOsEAEOEETOOeEOOOEeOeooNOOODEEHOnEOES 
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SIDE VIEW OF THI 
FAIRCHILD “CORNELL” PRIMARY 





TRAINER 





This is typical ot the drawings turned out today 


with Typbonite ELDORADO pencils. We'll gladly 






send a blueprint ot the complete pencil draw- 


ing to scale it requested on company letterhead 


> joined th 


se Mighty 


Minneay 
project ne 
‘ansferred t 


® Pencil 


The man behind the ELDORADO is a | ca’s drafting rooms. They're doing 


threat to the Axis. His lead is prov- _ magnificent work! Drawings made 
Hackensad ing as deadly as the kind used by with Typhonite ELDORADO leads in- 
positon the man behind the gun. His job is é sure clean, easy-to-read blueprints... 
ee that of creating the blueprints of de- | : 
the Hacker: ‘ : ; e in less time. There’s no time out for ink- 
at aly Sal struction to destroy said Axis. 6 ee ; 
eee Sl Oe ie ing in... the density and accuracy 


leering staf 


of ELDORADO’S leads guarantee 
blueprinted whites sharp — readable. 


Never underestimate the value of Ty- 
phonite ELDORADO pencils in Ameri- 


aT 


. Since Ly 





nn., divisior 
lighway De 
oned a Lieu 


reserve, st 


dent of th 
».. has beer 
yrdinator 
yuncil, s 
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nitation a 
1 Institute 
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ENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 227-J2, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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MODEL SMITH AIR COMPRESSOR 


(less critical material than any 
other standard compressor) 


You know how vital SPEED is now. But, have 
you thought how you cen speed-up your com- 
pressor operations with lightweight, flexible 
Smiths? Did you know that large, cumbersome 
compressors may be repleced on @ majority of 
compressor operations? 


60 cu. ft. size (illustrated ebove) uses only 1 
gel. of gasoline an hour. Made with FORD 
MOTORS and standard parts, the ruggedness 
end efficiency of these famous compressors are 
sources of constant satisfaction to users every- 
where. Wire, phone or write today for complete 
information|! 


With a Ford Motor and shop facilities 
you can assemble your own Smith 
Compressor. We will furnish a Smith 
Compressor Head and Accessories with 
complete instructions for mounting. 

| 


Write for free Booklet 


INCORPORATED 


430 College St. Bowling Green, Ky. 





aE eS 
210 


leave of absence from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, where he has been serving as as- 
sociate in sanitary engineering. 


L. D. Howard, manager of the Statewide 
Highway Planning Survey in South Da- 
kota, has been granted a leave of absence 
to accept a commission as a first lieuten- 


ant in the Corps of Engineers. He is suc- | 


ceeded by R. K. MeMillan, statistician 
for the survey. 

C. E. Keefer, associate engineer, bureau 
of sewers, Baltimore, Md., has been ap- 
pointed a special lecturer on sanitary en- 
gineering at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 


Lieut. G. W. Burbridge, of the Royal 
Canadian Engineers and a former civil 
engineer of Quebec, Canada, has been 
promoted to the rank of captain. 


Lewis A. Lush, city engineer at Spring- 
field, Ill., has been appointed commis- 
sioner of streets and public improve- 
ments, succeeding the late Percy I. 
Darling. 


Frank Mitchell, right-of-way agent for 
the South Dakota State Highway Com- 
mission, has been appointed secretary of 
the commission, replacing H. C. West- 
phal who resigned recently. 


John Schofield, chief architect of the 
Canadian National Railways and _ the 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, has been named 
construction controller in the Department 
of Munitions and Supply at Ottawa, Can 
ada. He succeeds C. B. Jackson of To- 
ronto who resigned recently. 


James Deneen, formerly of St. Paul. 
Minn., and recently an engineer on an 
ordnance plant waterwoks project in Min- 
nesota, has been appointed city engineer 
at Crookston, Minn., succeeding the late 
J. E. Dishington. 


E. L. Dudley, district sanitary engineer 
at Morehead City, N. C., for the past two 


| and a half years, has been commissioned 


a first lieutenant in the Corps of Engi- 
neers and has been ordered to report to 
South America to supervise water and 
sewage disposal operations there. 


Maj. C. W. Hamilton, Fort Benning, Ga.. 


area engineer, has been transferred to the 
post of regional deputy director of post 
engineers, with headquarters in Mont- 


| gomery, Ala. 


Lieut. N. A. Bray of New Bem, N. C., 
has been assigned as operations officer 


| for the area engineer at Camp Butner, 


N.C. 


Byron Jones, a draftsman for the South 
Dakota State Highway Commission, has 
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FLEXCO H D 
RIP PLATES 


are used in re. 
pairing rips and 
patching con- 
veyor belts. 
Their use saves 
expensive re- 
placements and 
extended = shut- 
downs. 


pve ¢ 


FLEXCO H D 
BELT FAST- 
ENERS make a 
strong, tight butt 
joint with long 
life. Recessed 
plates embed in 
belt, compress 
belt ends and 
prevent ply sep- 


pation, Sizes and putting |i 


alloys. in patches. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING Co. 
4656 Lexington St., Chicago 


@ Avoi 
lengthen 
conveyor 
elevator 
Flexco b: 
sands of 
stepped the perio 
ance of conveyor lines g 
cut costs by using Fly 
methods. 


Bulletin F-| 
actly how to make tight hy 
joints in conveyor bg 
with Flexc 3. 
Also illus- 
trates step by ii 
step the latest 
practice in re- 
pairing rips 


hutdowns 

© life of yy 
Its and bye 
elts by uss 
asteners, Th, 
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00 shows 


~ 


Fa 





pcm 


Write 
your : 


FLEXCO om K_® BELT FASTENEH 


Seld by supply houses everywhere 


“GUNITE" 
IN MINE 


“GUNITE” is of particular value in met 
and coal mines, for treating side walls = 
roofs and for protecting mine timbers ¢ 
steel framing. 


Our Bulletin 2200 describes and _ illustrc! 
many cases of mine work as well as scores 
other uses of “GUNITE’—available to min 
engineers. 


The “CEMENT GUN” can be bousht 
by anyone, and used without restrictions. 


CEMENT GUN COMPAN 


Manufacturers of the “CEMENT GUN" 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


WE ARE ALSO “GUNITE” CONTRACTO 
LET US BID ON YOUR WORK 
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pecify NOOLDRIDGE SCRAPERS 


the construction of airports, landing fields, advance bases, WOOLDRIDGE SCRAPERS ARE AVAILABLE IN SIZES 


, time is just as important a factor as in actual military RANGING FROM 9 TO 30 CU. YARD CAPACITIES. 
erations. Delays often prove extremely costly. In leveling 
‘ : : WOOLDRIDGE SCRAPERS. ARE SUPPLIED TO THE 
d filling of uneven ground, speed, therefore, is a prime 
erequisite for heavy duty earthmoving equipment. 
acked by a world of job-proven performance, Wooldridge ndtnsetds dinniitiiy eiie eens eee 
tapers have been noted for their speed in handling larger 
rlue in me@meaping loads in less time, at a lower yardage cost. This is 
id Ils an . 
nbere emecause Wooldridge Scrapers load faster, and dump faster OPERATE ON THE PIVOT-TILT FORCED LOAD 
ith less cable wear--less down-time for repair, over longer 
EJECTION PRINCIPLE. 
rnd illusraaqummeriods of constant use. Therefore, when you buy, always 
ll as scores * : 
bie to mnagmpecity Wooldridge Scrapers. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FOR TWO LINE 


UNITS TO BE USED. WOOLDRIDGE SCRAPERS 


SPECIFY WOOLDRIDGE WHEN YOU BUY 


be bought 
restrictions. 


MPAN 
INT GUN” 


ANIA 


IN TRACTO! 
WORK 
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Expand your present 


TRUCK’S 
SERVICE 


SPLIT PROPELLER 
POWER TAKE-OFF 


© Today it is essential that every available truck be utilized 24 
hours a day 7 days a week. Speed is vital to our War construction 
program. Here is a suggestion on how to make your present trucks 
do more work without impairing their present duties. 


This compact unit makes available existing power by merely in- 
stalling the Davey Split Propeller Power Take-Off. This power may 
be utilized for various uses—to drive an air compressor—an electric 
generator set—an electric welder and in many other ways to speed 
up construction work of all kinds. 


Keep your truck power busy constantly with a Davey Split Pro- 
peller Power Take-Off and thus do more work with less equipment. 


This unit is adaptable to new or old trucks. 


DAVEY COMPRESSOR CO. Es 


Power Take-Off Division 
ee) i |e epee | ie 


A eee 


Davey also builds a full 
line of heavy duty por- 
and _ industrial 
compressors, pneumatic 
saws and pole hole 
daggers. 





ae, you want to make Tax. 


profitably... GET DEPENDABLE 


EQUIPMENT 


, Ae 117 the Fast... 


TC a ae 


DESIGNED TO “TAKE IT” 3 SHIFTS A DAY 


Automatic pressure lubri- 
cation—requires no atten- 
tion. 

34-ft. hose—24/,” vibrator 
head. 

Adjustable frequency to 
6800 R.P.M.—submerged 
in concrete. 

Powerful gas engine—4.7 
H.P. 

Long-lived, ball-bearing, 
rotary, hydraulic pump. 


EVERY DAY 


USED EXCLUSIVELY BY FT 
MANY LARGE DEFENSE re 


CONTRACTORS 


ELECTRIC TAMPER & EQUIPMENT CO. 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
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| Maj. James W. 
| appointed chief of the newly created 
Southwest Special Procurement Divisio 


| in Dallas, Tex. 
| tioned in Mobile, Ala., where he super 


resigned to accept a post 
Engineering Co., Muscat 


Lieut. H. T. Suedkamp, 


named Navy constructio; 
Point, N. C. 


Roy Biberstine has resi. 
commission district 
Wayne, Ind., to becom 
Bluffton. He will be 
George H. Lutz, distri ngineer « 
maintenance at Fort Way 


ster 


1) 
eeded h 


Raymond D. Gangwer 
pointed waterworks su; 
LaPorte, Ind. 


Alfred Kaufman, city eng 
selaer, N. Y., has been named chairmy 
of the city’s newly created 
commission. 


er ol Rens 


plannin 


Robert A. Hurley, first commissioner 9) 
public works in Connecticut and oy 
governor of that state, has been elects 
vice president of the Narragansett \) 
chine Co. of Pawtucket, R. | 


Paul Beique, civil engineer of Montreal 
Que., Canada, has been elected presiden 
ot the Montreal Chamber of Commerce 


L. E. Whitfield, of Asheboro. N. ca 
Sixth Division engineer for the Nort) 
Carolina Highway and Public Work 
Commission, has been elected chairman 
of the Asheboro Planning Commission, 
Walter E. Yow, Asheboro city manager 
was made secretary of the organizatior 


A. W. Herrington, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Marmon-Herrington 
Co., has been elected a director of th 
Army Ordnance Association. 


J. P. McGuire, of Durham, N. C., head 
of the general contracting firm of J. P 
McGuire 
commissioned a captain in the Corps o! 


Construction Co., has been 


Engineers and made assistant to th 
division engineer at Atlanta, Ga. 


| Lee Bardwell Brandon, who for 14 years 
| has been county engineer for Lauderdal 
| County, Miss., has reported for service 
| as a first lieutenant in the Coast Artillery. 
| He is stationed at Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Dement, Jr.. has been 


of the Corps of Engineers, with offices 
He was formerly sta 


vised procurement for a large territory 


Maj. Joseph K. Carson, former mayo! 


| of Portland, has been assigned to the 


school of military government at Cha! 
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4 Make Haste without Waste iif 
Zi with MONOTUBES 


--. the job-proven method of installing 
foundations faster, safer, and at less cost 


Bn use of all-steel tapered Mono- 
tubes is a proven, practical method of 
installing cast-in-place concrete piles 
that meets all engineering require- 
ments while assuring you important 


imussioner » sa ’ economies. 
ut and on i 
been electe 
igansett Vy 


| 


er of Rens 
ed chairma 


I plannin 


i Consider these special Monotube 
features: 
I SPEEDY Handling— Monotube steel 
of Montres casings are light in weight for fast 
7 


ed presiden 
Commerce 


and economical handling. 


SPEEDY Driving — Monotubes are so 
strong and rigid they require no 
Ps N. C heavy core or mandrel and can be 
a =a a at oS driven with average job equipment. 
d chairman Oo. ~ , SPEEDY Extension—The use of ex- 
a , a ee. tendible Monotubes permits instal. 
le ae . ras lation of varying pile lengths with- 
sss ta out delay or waste—even in low 


headroom. 
rf the board 


Herrington , SPEEDY Inspection —The hollow tub- 
ctor of th al S Pda ular design of Monotubes enables 
: you to inspect these casings quickly 

and thoroughly from top to toe 


. 7 i. . ; : prior to concreting. 
m of J.P ie ‘ 
has been fc ; my, Monotubes, made only by Union 


e Corps o i aie —< a Metal, are available in a wide range 
oe mee of gauges, sizes, and tapers to meet 
bes * the most exacting requirements in any 
soil condition. Write for your copy 
ethetil of the Monotube Catalog 68A which 
for service ee. aiaeee? =. gives additional valuable information. 


or 14 years 


; an a Remember ‘‘More Production 
ra, Cal. means Axis Destruction”’ 


has heen 


vy created 
o z 
“ i # +. 


t Division be ; Le oe es 
hs hell 


ith offices 

3 Ff 
nerly  sta- 
he super- 


a | The UNION METAL Manufacturing Co. | 


er mayor CANTON, OHIO 


d to the 
at Char 
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with GMC Service 


In a survey of 741 factories producing war materials, 
65% of war freight received and 69% of that shipped 
out was carried by motor truck. This year, America’s 
trucks will be busier then ever before serving the war 
plants that produce weapons, munitions and supplies 
for our soldiers and allies. Everyone must co-operate 
to keep these trucks operating as dependably as possible 
for as long as possible. GMC dealers are pledged todo their 
part. And GMC Preventive Maintenance has proved its 
ability time and again to make trucks run better, longer. 


Special “Service Payment Plan” available 
through our own YMAC 


* 
* 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


GMC TRUCK 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 


| John Charles Hokway, 
| U. S. Engineer district 
| Field, Dayton, Ohio, ha 


| grade, in the Navy’s 





| sistant chief engineer, lines east; ©. 





lottesville, Va. Major « n, whe 
a captain in the first War t 


been acting as public r s officer 


| the U. S. district e tr office 
| Portland. . 


erly Ot th 


at Wrigh 
n called 


active service as a li: int, sen} 
> Sehig 


Engine 
x “He ING 
Corps. 


Ernest C. Willard, cj, 


Ngineer 


| Portland, Ore., has been elected yj 
| president of the city planning 
| mission. 


cy 


Dr. Herman 6G. Baity, pro! ssor of sand 
tary engineering at the ( niversity 


| North Carolina at Chapel Hill, wil] Jeary 
| soon for Brazil to become assistant to th 


Sanitary Engineer of the Brazilian goy 


| ernment, working under the direction g 


of the Office of the Coordinator for Inter 


| American Affairs. Dr. Brewster Snoy 
| formerly of Duke and Harvard univers, 
ties, will take over Dr. Baity’s duties, 


Samuel W. Waddle, formerly an engi 


neer for the Pacific Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. at Portland, Ore., has heey 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, according to an announcemen 
from the Alaska Defense Command. 


W. D. Wiggins, chief engineer of the 


| Pennsylvania Railroad, has been pro. 


moted to vice president. J. L. Gressit, 
assistant chief engineer has been named 


chief engineer. 


| T. J. Tobiassen, of Southport, N. C., has 
| been promoted to the rank of major in 
| the Army Air Forces at Wright Field, 


Ohio. Major Tobiassen was formerly 


| head of supply and contract section of 


the U. S. Engineer Office at Wilmington, 
N. G. 


Chief engineer H. R. Clarke of the 


| Burlington Railroad recently announced 


a number of engineering promotions 


| They are: G. A. Haggander, assistant 
chief engineer, lines east, becomes a 


sistant chief engineer, system; 6. ¥. 


Gallier, assistant engineer, becomes a 
WV. 


Breed, office engineer, becomes engineer 


| of standards: E. J. Brown, assistant 
. , he 
| superintendent at Galesburg, Ill., be 


comes engineer of track, system. 


George M. Fowler, design engineer, ané 


| Harry C. Davidson, chief surveyor [0r 


the Widmer Engineering Co. o! % 


| Louis, Mo., have been transferred t 
| Oklahoma to design and supervise con 
| struction of a large-scale housing projéct. 


M. H. Furbringer, architect, has )ecome 
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rly an engi 
one & Tele 
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~ lieutenant 
inouncement 
ommand, 


neer of the 

been pro- 
L. Gressitt, 
been named 


N.C. has 
of major in 
right Field, 
s formerly 
section of . ‘e » , ° 99 3 a i é ? 
Vilmin 2 clual use is always “‘the proof of the pudding” ... tory men know why it is inevitable . . . be sure that 
Eton, F . ° : Af . : . ts a ° 
ts, in practically every field, under practically every you get genuine Hot Dip Galvanizing by dealing 


" ndition, for years and years and years, genuine Hot with the qualified Association members listed below 
e of thei. ie : aa ee 
ip Galvanizing has demonstrated that it gives you . .. Let us send you the complete story; write to 


announced 
romotions, Mmpore rust protection for /ess money ... Your main- American Hot Dip Galvanizers Association, Inc., 
> assistant nance men know that this is true and your labora- First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
comes as 


a; G. W. 
comes as 


st; C. W. IF IT CARRIES THIS SEAL IT’S A JOB WELL DONE 


s engineer 
ssistant ne Galvanizing, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. * Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works, Buffalo,N.Y. * American Tinning 
asst Galvanizing Co., Erie, Pa. * Atlantic'\Stamping Co., Rochester, N.Y. * Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta,Ga. * 
Ill.. be- ufalo Galvanizing & Tinning Works, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. * Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo. *& Com- 
ercial Metals Treating, Inc., Toledo, Ohio * Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., Inc., Garwood, N.J. % “Emsco 
em. trick & Equipment Co., Los Angeles, Cal. * Equipment Steel Products Division of Union Asbestos and Rubber 
o.,Blue Island, Ill. & The Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. *John Finn Metal Works, San Francisco, Cal. * Galvan- 
18, Portland, Oregon * Thomas Gregory Galvanizing Works, Maspeth, N. Y. * Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co., 
neer, and ttsburgh, Pa. #& James Hill Mfg. Co., Providence, R.I. * Hubbard & Co., Oakland, Cal. * Independent Galvaniz- 
f ng Company, Newark, N.J. *& International-Stacey Corp., Columbus, O. *% Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. * 
veyor for slyn Co. of California, Los Angeles, Cal. * Joslyn Mig. & Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. * L. O. Koven & Brother, Inc., paore " o ae | 
jae rsey City, N. J. & The Thomas Laughlin Co., Portland, Maine * Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. * Lewis HOT Oo} / 


lt & Nut Co., Minneapolis, Minn. * Los Angeles Galvanizing Co., Huntington Park, Cal. * Missouri Rolling ah tah he 
ferred to ill Corp., St. Louis, Mo. & The National Telephone Supply Co., Cleveland, O. ® Oliver Iron & Steel Corporation, 

ittsburgh, Pa. % Penn Galvanizing Co., Philadelphia. Pa. *% Riverside Foundry & Galvanizing Co., Kalamazoo, 
‘vise con- ich. % San Francisco Galvanizing Works, San Francisco, Cal. * The Sanitary Tinning Co., Cleveland, O. 


Southern es Company, Baltimore, Md. %* Standard Galvanizing Co., Chicago, Ill. %* Wilcox, 


x project. tittenden & Company, Inc., Middletown, Conn. * The Witt Cornice Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


s become 
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And warplant draftsmen need the 
best tracing cloth money can buy .. 


ARKWRIGHT 


Only the best quality tracing cloth is smooth 
enough to take erasures without smudging .. . 
strong enough to stand up to the corrections con- 
stantly being made today. Only the best quality 
tracing cloth is transparent enough to insure the 
sharpness of transfer that war drawings must have 
to be read easily, quickly, and accurately. That’s 
why it’s important, during these critical years, 
to use the best tracing cloth money can buy. . . 
ARKWRIGHT. Arkwright Finishing Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


— — — 


sean 
TRACING 
CLOTHS | 


AMERICA’S STANDARD FOR OVER 20 YEARS | 


LUnneanennnenenneneneeneeeenenteanensensuenseanccentesscnonsensenenenvecssenaosscesenssscostssonecosoes 


EPPINGER AND RUSSELL Co. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 


All kinds of Structural Timbers and 
Lumber Pressure Treated 
with Creosote Oil or 


czc 


| DU PONT cncomares Zine Chloride 
80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


POLES, CROSS ARMS, PILING, TIES 
POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 


TREATING PLANTS 


Jacksonville, Fla 


SNOREDEDEUeDoenoeneneeceeesroosoneseecnsnereenenesesnenscensoreneeesessnenensceceverecenoese. 


Long Itsiand City, N. Y. 


MITCO 


OPEN STEEL FLOORING! 


Pressure Formed 
90% Open Area 


Easy to Install 


Hendrick Manufacturing Company 


45 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


OVeNDENEOUONODUOOREOUORNNEDCHELODERAGOEDOEDEEOOACOO DUDE DERONEOO NOOO EROOOOOAROGOONAEOeRORNOnOEOoOnOROORDES, 


“OneenensennesesanensenconeneeanvenesereneesnescesereseevenseensossenenesteeenseoeeT 
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chairman of the Me; he 
planning commission . 
Lieut. Lester W. Br: 
N. C., formerly with | 
tion forces at Camp 

been assigned as ope; 
the area engineer at | 


I New B 
rmy const 
SNCS 
NS officer 
P Butner 


Charles B. Gramling |, 
chief engineer of wat 
stations for Atlanta, G 


€N appoin 


rks pumpi 


C. K. Carter, Jr., of © 
trainmaster for the Nor 
a subdivision of the Da: 
the Southern Railway. 
ferred to Macon, Ga. a: 
of the Georgia Souther 
Railway. Mr. Carter 
nected with the Southern 
1925, when he joined 
division. 


sboro. \ 
Caroling li 
C division 
S been tra 
iperintendg 
and Flor 
been 0 
R tilway sj 
engineery 


W. G. Pruett, who has }een Alabay 
state highway director for several mong 
has returned to his old position of of 
engineer, Robin Swift, newly appoint 
director, announced recently. R 

Harvey, who has been office engineer 
the interim, will resume his title as chi 
of highway planning surveys 


L. D. Robbins, contractor of Boise, Ida) 
has been appointed to the Idaho Pubj 
Works Contractors’ Licensing Board 


Ed N. Rodgers has been appointed 4 
sistant highway director for Alabam 
He was formerly chief engineer of 1 
State Highway Department. 


W. C. Williams, formerly division eng 
neer at Portland, Ore., for the Oreg 
State Highway Commission, is now ¢ 
Camp Claiborne, La., for training an 
assignment as a captain in the Coy 
of Engineers. His post as division eng 
neer has been filled by Frank T. You 
of Oregon City, Ore., previously rs 
dent engineer at Portland. 


Governor John Bricker, of Ohio has 1 
appointed Hal G. Sours, state highwe 
director, as a member of the state boar 
of registration for engineers and si! 
veyors, for a term ending September 2 


1947. 


Maj. L. Ben Prince, chairman of th 
North Carolina Highway and Publi 
Works Commission until he entered th 
Army Ordnance Corps recently, is n° 
stationed at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


W. Prescott Foster, director of the Louis 
ana, State Highway Department, has 1 
signed to take a post on the state highwat 
board. D. Y. Smith of Sterlington wa 
named Mr. Foster’s successor 
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New B 
my Const 
ns Officer 


Butner 


en ar 
4p poin 


“KS Pump; 


shoro, \ 
“Caroling I 
C division 
Deen tra 
'perintendg 
ind Flor; 
been ¢ 


R tilway sj 


cnsinaal 5 ; 
'eineen From the burning sands of Africa 


to the steaming jungles of Guadalcanal, 
fen Alabay our fighting men on land and sea are in 
everal mont} the thick of battle, clearing the way to 


“ition of off Victory. 
Wly appoing We are mindful of the fact that 


ntly, R It is our responsibility here at home ’ without the fine cooperation of 
© engineer to keep vital war supplies rolling in ever ¥ : our many suppliers. who have 
deg as chi increasing volume to these men who are ’ : furnished us with parts and 

doing such a magnificent job on the world’s ‘ materials, our award of the cov- 
far-flung battle fronts. SMS Seok Na me oe Teak CT: 


Boise, Ida} ; 
Boise, Idah not have been possible. 


Idaho Py) 


ng B War plants, shipyards, air fields, military 
£ Board ¥ e 


highways must be built in record time. Cargo 


ippointed g ships must be loaded and unloaded without 


or Alabam delay. Such a tremendous task requires cranes, 
Ineer of th shovels and draglines in great numbers. 


Since the bombing of Pearl Harbor, the men 
livision eng and women of the Shovel and Crane Division of 
the Oreg Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated have been 


is now building cranes, shovels and draglines with deter- 
a a mination to meet every specification and to exceed 
vision an every schedule set for them. 
k T. You 


; As a reward for outstanding accomplishment in 
1OUSIY Tes 


the production of war materials, the Army and 


Navy have conferred upon this Division, the 


Yhio has r Army-Navy “E” award. Labor and management are : ; : 
ite highwa proud of the award and the part they are playing Pe ihe 
state boar in the battle of production. Be oe on ee ; 
s and su epee 
tember 25 It will continue to be our pledge to build bet- Bs Se 6 
ts ter cranes, shovels and draglines fastercuntil Victory Lie pe hae xe : 
‘ is won, Sako \ 
ian of th ef ee ke 2 k 7 
nd Publi pee aes no ¢ 
ntered th : a \ 
ly, is no wae se en . ~ Peas + bei 
Kansas, 


LimA Locomotive Works, INCORPORATED 


Shovel and Crane Division LimA, OHIO 


eal 
fee §6SHOVELS, (YD. TO 3': YDS. CRANES 13 TONS TO 65 TONS 
DRACLINES- VARIABLE 


the Louis! 
nt, has re 
e highway 
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MEETINGS 


AMERICAN CONCRETE IN: TE, 39th 
nual convention, Palme: 


ise, Chi 
Ill. Feb. 17 only. tia 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FoR 
RIALS, spring meeting, H 


falo, N. Y., week of Mar. 


TING Mang 
Statler, By 


REGIONAL AND LOCAL \[petyyes 


| SOUTHEASTERN AsSOCIA1 
| Highway OrFriciAs, Chat; 
| Feb. 16-17. 


OF Sty 
ga, Tenn 


| ASSOCIATION OF HicHway OFFICIALS 9 
| NortH ATLANTIC States, HH ivhway Pro 
| lems Conference, Hotel Pennsylvyani 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 17-19, 1943, 


Towa ENGINEERING Society, 55th anny 
meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, De 
Moines, Iowa, Feb. 23-24. 

| University or Utan, 47H Annvat Hug 
way CONFERENCE, Salt Lake City, Mare 
1-2, 


SOUTHERN SAFETY CONFERENCE, 5th ap 
nual meeting, Hotel Peabody, Memphi 
Tenn., March 1-2. 


“ al | HicGHwAy COMMISSIONERS OF THE Uppy 
14 YEARS () PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN, 10th annua 


meeting, Houghton, Mich., Mar. 11-1? 





“ : New Jersey Sewace Works Assocy 
ECAUSE Bruning has burned 14 years of “midnight oil”— TION, war conference, Stacy-Trent Hote 


because Bruning research is constant—you can be certain Trenton, N. J., March 25-26. 
of complete satisfaction with Bruning Black and White Prints. 


With BW Prints, you are sure of having easy-to-read black : 
line reproductions in seconds—not the minutes that blue prints ame and 
require. Prints that are ready to use a second after develop- ctivities 
ment. Prints that need no washing, and that are delivered to . 
d IN AN annual meeting held at Raleigh 
iat recently, the North Carolina Society o! 
You are sure of cut sheet economy—for Bruning BW allows Surveyors elected P. R. Inscoe of Castali 


the use of cut sheets in quantities not obtainable with a con- as president; A. L. McNeil, Rockingham 


: ; : vice president, and Prof. C. L. Mann 
tinuous blue print machine. Let us tell you the whole story— head of the civil engineering departmes 


write for illustrated booklet. Charles Bruning Company, Inc. of State College, secretary-treasurer. 


J. P. Gispons, formerly vice president 
Bruning Model 55 Printer for bigh oh | las been elected president of the Inter 
volume production of BW prints mm : Mountain Chapter, Associated General 
Contractors of America, at an annual 
meeting held recently in Salt Lake City 
Utah. Other officers elected includ 
Clarence Waterfall, of Ogden, vice pres: 
P dent; J. H. Tempest, secretary-treasure! 

EB R U KR k N G J. W. Grant of Springville, and Ellis ¥ 

SINCE 1897 Barker are new directors. Speakers # 

NEW YORK e CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES the meeting included Lieut. Col. Frank 
Branches in 14 Principal Cities V. Ragsdale, San Francisco; Brig. Gea 

Sensitized Papers and Cloths . . . Drafting and Engineering Supplies and Equipment Warren C. Hannum, head of the Paci! 
division; Joseph S. Mayer, area directo! 
for the war manpower commission; 40° 
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More 


_ IPOWER 
| to you... AMERICA ! 


One of the striking things about America in peace- 
time was its heavy use of power. Now, in wartime, 
America is a downright glutton. 
For many of the new power plants that war called 
into being, Lehigh Cement made the concrete re- 
quired. And when service strength concrete was 
7 ne needed in a hurry in key sections of the jobs—it 
3. was Lehigh Early Strength Cement that got the call. 
For this fast-working cement makes service-strength 


5th annua 
Hotel, D. — concrete in 1/3 to 1/5 the normal time. This quick 


strength is especially important in cold weather: it 
lessens the danger of frost-damage, it cuts heat pro- 
VNUAL Hicg 5 5 


City, M tection time and reduces costs. And remember, 
‘ity, Marek 


Lehigh Early Strength Cement makes finer, denser 
concrete, too. 

The advantages you get by using this time-saving 
cement are as real, as useful, on your civilian 
projects as on any wartime work. Use Lehigh Early 
Strength Cement for all your concrete construction; 
and ask the Lehigh Service Department for data or 


counsel at any time. . 


Lehigh EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT 


for service-strength concrete in a hurry 


at Raleigh 
Society of 
of Castalia 
»ckinghan 
L. Mann) 
Je partment 
isurer, 


president, 

the Inter- 

1 General 

in annual 

ake City 

1 include 

vice presi- 

treasurer 

1 Ellis W 
veakers 4 

I, Frank 

srig. Gen ‘ 
Pacif v ' on. Ca 


es 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY LLENTOWN, PA. « CHICAGO, ILL 
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THERE 1S WHY IT IS 
GOOD BUSINESS TO 
SEE THAT YOU GET 


BATES-GRATES 


FOR OPEN STEEL 
FLOORING 


oO That scraper edge on the 

7 Bates open steel flooring 
cross bar is cleaner and safer. 
You grasp the idea from even a quick 
glance at the picture. Yet it doesn’t 
cost you a Cent more. 

You get those extra advantages be- 
cause the Bates patented process 
builds a fillet from displaced metal— 
in addition to the clean scraper tread 
of the “Hex” cross bar, giving you 
smoother, cleaner, larger welds and 
stronger flooring. 


’ 


The whole process is 
explained—and 
many fine installa- 
tions pictured—in 
the 84% x 11 cata- 
log, “FILLET- 
WELD BATES 
GRATES.’’ 

Write for a 


WALTER BATES COMPANY, INC. | 


1707 ROWELL AVENUE «+ JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
OPEN STEE! FLOORING » STAIR TREADS 





Mark Tuttle, manager of the branch. 


Roy L. WitiiaAMson, commissioner of 
public works at Raleigh, N. C., has been 
elected president of the North Carolina 
Society of Engineers. Other officers 
elected include E. D. Burchard, Ashe- 
ville, vice president; Robert B. Rice, 
Raleigh, secretary; and W. N. Spruill, 
Greenville; H. B. Wolf, Concord, and W. 
M. Corkill. Asheville, directors. 


E. M. Greeson has been elected presi- 
dent of the Memphis, Tenn., Engineers 
Club. 


Henry C. Turner, Jr., vice president 
of the Turner Construction Co. and head 
of its Philadelphia office, has been elected 
president of the Master Carpenters & 
Builders Co.—the Philadelphia chapter 
ot the Associated General Contractors. 


Ricuarp E tis has been elected presi- 
dent of the Seattle Section, American 
Society of Civil Engineers. A. L. Miller 
is the new vice president, while M. S. 
Campbell has been re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Cart MENGEL, project manager for 
Olsen and Dietrich, consulting engineers 
of Raleigh, N. C., has been elected presi- 
: 5 eee 4 
dent of the North Carolina Section, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, at 


the annual meeting of the section held | 


recently. N. P. Hayes, vice president of 
the Carolina Steel & Iron Co., of Greens- 


bore, was elected vice president, and | 
George H. Maurice, consulting engineer, | 


was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


C. A. Burpette has been elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Engineers of Spo- 
kane, Wash. H. C. Whitehouse is first 
vice president; P. E. Oscarson, second 
vice president; H. J. Reeves, third vice 
president, and H. C. Bender, secretary- 
treasurer. The association includes Spo- 
kane sections of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, 


stitute of Electrical Engineers. 


Tom L, Dyer has been elected presi- | 


dent of Eta Kappa Nu, national honorary 
electrical engineering society at the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. 


J. F. Harrison, chief engineer for the 
Mississippi Power & Light Co., is the 
new president of the Mississippi Society 


of Professional Engineers. Other officers | 


elected are: J. B. Fountain, secretary- 


treasurer, and Bob Morrison, member of | 


the executive committee for the Southern 
District. 


KARI 
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American Society of | 
Metallurgical Engineers, American Insti- | 
tute of Architects, American Institute of | 
Mechanical Engineers, and American In- | 


P. KamMER of New Orleans was | 


Send for our New 60 » 
illustrated catalog 


“GRIFFIN POINTED w 
FACTS” chock full of ts 
mation on Wellpoint Systems § 
dewatering, emergency and » 
manent water 

also information on Pressur 
pumps and dato for jetting 


Ta Maem 


881 EAST 141st ST. © NEW YORK,NY 


Phones: MElrose 5-7704-5-6 


BUILT | 
To 
HANG ON < 


Because they have a special grip, 
Electroline-Fiege Wire Rope Con- 
nectors ‘‘hang on”’ under all condi- 
tions. The bite is tapered from rear 
to front. That dampens vibrations, 
thus preventing crystallization and 
fraying, gives you a positive con- 
nection and added rope life. 


Electroline-Fiege connectors are 
safe (no molten metals to injure 
workmen or weaken wire rope.) 
streamlined, easy to install and 
economical. There are styles and 
sizes to fit every need. Write today 
for the interesting booklet, ‘‘Posi- 
tive Grip"’. It is full of useful data. 


(STITT 
ce tw ¢ 


fi 


LCL 


4121 South La Salle Street Chicago. Llinois 
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Thor Sinker Rock Drills in every vind class have an 
extra margin of power that means the difference between 
ordinary and outstanding footage on down-hole rock 
drilling. They hit hard and fast because they actually 
use most effectively ALL of the air that enters the ma- 
chines. Basic reason for this is the patented Thor short- 
travel, tubular valve (with a controlled tolerance of 
00025”) that measures and admits exactly the right 
amount of air for peak operating efficiency. 


Positive Control — 
High Average Drilling Speed 
Thor's precision valve action, plus a quick-acting throttle 
valve, gives drill runners positive control for all operat- 
ing conditions. This means powerful rotation for hole 
starting with quick acceleration to top speed for drilling 


TOA Portable Pneumatic and Electric Tools 


» MU Your Porlable Tool -Needs —ROCK DRILLS, PAVING 
REAKERS, SHEETING DRIVERS, CLAY DIGGERS, BACK FILL TAMP- 
RS, SPIKE DRIVERS, CONCRETE SURFACERS, SAWS, HAMMERS, 
ILL STEELS, DETACHABLE BITS, HOSE AND HOSE FITTINGS 


FOR MORE FOOTAGE PER SHIFT 


ON TOUGH, DOWN-HOLE DRILLING 


and plenty of air for clean hole blowing. Results — high 
average drilling speed and more holes per shift. 


Easy Holding — Sturdy Construction 
Just as Thor’s principle of “Measured Air” assures full 
efficiency and control, so also does it provide easy han- 
dling. With every stroke powered by the same amount 
Naturally, 
minimum vibration contributes to longer life, as do the 
air-cushioned retainer, automatic lubrication and drop- 
forged steel construction. Today, on scores of road build- 
ing, shaft-sinking, tunnelling and other projects Thor 
Rock Drills are delivering more footage per shift. 


of air, operation is smooth and uniform. 


A THOR SIN 


is 
ol Bas -14 R ROCK Deity 


© most 
s. Of Popul 
Special her types te ae 
9! applications seed 
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INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


zw \E) 
y) ~\ Vn) \: ~ 600 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL 


ll, 


Auger Driti 
Medium Duty 


Heavy Duty 


70 Series 
85-B 
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COMMERCIAL... 
LINER PLATES and SUPPORTS 


cc or 
SAFER, 
FASTER 
SHAFT 
CONSTRUCTION 


Rciiininianinnaitnt™ 


® Apparent in the above illustration is the clean appearance, obvious safe con- 
struction that application of COMMERCIAL Liner Plates and Supports bring. Rapid. 
safe, economical shaft construction—greater working area . .. these characteristics 
are found in every tunnel project where COMMERCIAL Supports are used. Con- 
sider these facts the next time you recommend plates or supports. COMMERCIAL 
Liner Plate and Supports are offered in sizes and shapes for all tunnels—for all 
underground conditions—every type ground. Write to us today—get full details! 


THE COMMERCIAL SHEARING & STAMPING CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Shown above . . . Mercer Crane fitted with 
pneumatic tires. Models so equipped travel 
over any kind of surface; do their job with 
speed and efficiency. An example of Mercer 


designing and Mercer construction. Our com- 
plete engineering facilities are at your service! é | 


MERCER ENGINEERING WORKS, INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK —Works: CLIFTON (ALLWOOD), NJ. 
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| Feb. 17, 18 and 19. Outline of the 
_ gram of addresses, papers and disy 
| sions has been practically completed 
| a committee headed by Fred E. Every 
| director of the association, and 


| installed as president 


Engineering Society a: 
in New Orleans. Ot! 

New Orleans, elected } 
included: Charles M. K: 
ident; Reinhard A. S; 
vice president, and Cla 
Stone Leake and R. EF. 


AT A RECENT meeti: 
Pa., Victor J. Snyder 


president of the Penns 


Professional Engineers 


| are: vice president, Geo: 
| retary, C. Fred Germeye 


gar A. Weime; and H. k 
Warren K. Myers, dire 
included Richie Lawrie. 
dent, and Russell Con: 


| tary. 


THE 197TH annual meet f the 4 
sociation of Highway Officials of , 


| North Atlantic States will be held gt 4 


Hotel Pennsylvania in New York (j 


pr 


stat 


| highway commissioner of New Hay 
| shire. 


R. A. Extviort, general manager o/ | 
Deloror Smelting & Refining Co, Ly 
has been elected president of the As 
ciation of Professional Engineers of (j 
tario, Canada, for the current year. \\ | 
Aykroyd, outside plant engineer of th 
Bell Telephone Co., of Toronto, has hee 
elected vice president. Councillors {i 
the civil engineering branch of the a 
sociation are G. H. Bryson, street supe 
intendent, Ottawa; J. Clark Keith, gen 
eral manager, Windsor Utilities Commis 
sion, and J. L. Lang of Lang & Ros 
Sault St. Marie. The annual meeting « 
the association will be held on Feb. | 


| at Toronto. 


Irvine D. Porter of Dallas, Tex.,h 


been elected president of the North Tex 
| Chapter, American Institute of Arch 


tects. Other officers are Flora A. Klein 


| schmidt, vice president; Everett \ 


Welch, Dallas, secretary; John B. Dan 
Dallas, treasurer. 


Tutus N. Carter of Carter, Halk 


Aldinger, Ltd., general contractors @ 


Toronto, has been elected president 0 


| the Ontario General Contractors Ass 


ciation at a recent meeting in Toronto 


| H. J. Ball, of Ball Brothers, Kitchenet 


was elected first vice president. 


Memsers of the Columbus section ¢ 


| the Architects Society of Ohio at at 


cent annual meeting reelected Ray 5m 


| as president. Other officers renamed wer 
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a 7 Ma QTL Tee Ie Clete De today’s pipeline construction programs, 
e ng ¢ 


1 on Feb. | Oil Speed, Endurance, Low Cost operation and Service 


eT. are the most essential machine requirements. That's 


las, Tex., ha 
ae Le why “CLEVELANDS" fit so perfectly into the picture 
ra A. Kleis STMT 


Everett and are preferred equipment on so many war emer- 


v’hn B. Dan Water 
gency projects, current and recent. ® Geared to the 


job “CLEVELANDS"” are delivering maximum per- 


yada) 


arter, Halls Ets 
ntractors @ 
president ¢ ST Ce Thats! formance, day in and day out, at rock bottom costs. 


actors Ass 
in Toronto 
, Kitchener 
lent. 


s section 0 THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 
lio at are 20100 ST. CLAIR AVE “Pioneer of the Small Trencher CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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se CLEVELANDS’ Save More...Because they Do More 
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ite Keilly PIPE ENAMEL 


* 
* 6. L, gas and water lines coated with REILLY PipE ENAMEL 


are dependably protected under all conditions of soil and climate. 


Rer_ity Enamev bonds firmly to the metal, providing a smooth, 


hard coating that effectually resists abrasion and soil stress, with- 


stands extremes of temperature without sagging in intense heat or 


cracking in sub-zero cold, and prevents corrosion caused by moisture, 


electrolysis, soil acids or alkalis. On the inside 


of water lines, the smooth, mirror-like REILLY 


lining prevents incrustations and tubercula- 


tion, and assures full-capacity flow for the life 


of the pipe . 


.. Retitriy Coal Tar Paints give 


lasting and economical protection to tanks, 


stacks. structural steel and all metal surfaces 


exposed to the atmosphere, corrosive gases or 


vapors . 


. . Booklet describing these REILLY 


protective coatings will be sent on request. 


REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ST LOUIS PARK. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


DAMEN AVENUE CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 





‘WEUUoNeNeDeTRSUTeNaNvTNTvEvEDeTssenvs vemenreseunenendervevenenner vunnecononsesenenvasenentveneyvoververenercannee 


DIAMOND CORE 


“DRILLING CONTRACTORS | 


nt 
FOUNDATION TESTING 


: Dams, Heavy Structures, etc. 


STAGE SECTIONAL 
PRESSURE GROUTING 
Contract or Rental 
> MER'S 
| DRILLS GROUT MIXING MACHINES, 
| PACKERS AND GROUT PUMPS 


- MOTT CORE DRILLING CO. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK NY 


DIAMOND & SHOT CORE | 


S EF Bey. E>. ¥ Ooy 


The “BUFF” is sold by 
what the instrument does 
in the field in convincing 
engineers. “BUFF” Accu- 
racy Performs for Years. 


Rental Transits — Rea- 
Send for 


catalog 


sonable Rates 


handsome new 


BUFF & BUFF INSTITUTE 


J. P., Boston, Mass. 


The BUFF ''X'' TELESCOPE 
has the finest and highest 
defin'tion and simplest tens 
system. It is useful when the 
light is dim. 


tere nanennnenceneenenenenets 





John Quincy Adams. 
Robert Roerrer Rush. « 


O. E. Severs of 
terials of the Illinois 
partment was elected 
Springfield chapter of 
ciation of Highway FE 
cent meeting at Springfi 


MARSHALL Horo has 
ident of the Sioux City, 
Club, succeeding Walt. 
new officers are M. M, \\ 
dent; K. C. Ainslie, trea 
Alt, secretary. 


1, VICE nr. 
pity 


Tr, and Les 


C. P. Owens, of Sprir 

been elected president o{ the 
Society of Professional Envinee; 
officers recently elected 
Lamb, Macon; Bruce Wi 
and C. G. Roush, vice pr: 
Brueggin, Jefferson City, < 
urer, and L. B. Rush, St. Joseph, 0, | 
Chrisman, Springfield, William Andere 
Jefferson City, and E. R. Schultz, (,, 
Girardeau, directors. 


TS, (Uthed 
lude: () 
ams, Joplip 
sident; } 


CTetary-tregs 


Horace E. Lumen, chief of the Py: 
land, Ore., municipal building inspectiq 
division, has been elected president of ty 
Oregon Building Congress. 


Lewis L. Merritt, of Wilmington, \ 
C., has just been elected president of thy 
Wilmington Engineers Club. Other ney 
officers are: George Thomas. vice pre: 
dent; C. A. Williams, secretary and trea 
urer; H. E. Hicks and Charles Jone 
directors. 


G. Brooks Earnest recently was is 
stalled as president of the Clevelan 
Chapter of the American Society of (ivi 
Engineers, as that group held its fir 
meeting of the new year. Other officer 
installed were: Mark Swisher, vice pres 
dent, and Arthur H. Stark, 
treasurer. 


secretary 


Magy. W. H. Mitts, Jr.. of Charlestor 
has been elected president of the Sout 
Carolina Society of Engineers during t¥ 
group’s annual joint meeting with th 
South Carolina section of the America 
Society of Civil Engineers at Columbi 
recently. Other officers named were Proif 
John Anderson, vice president, and A. 
Johnson, secretary-treasurer. 

In the meeting of the A.S.C.E. grou 
Prof. L. S. LeTellier of The Citate 
Charleston, was elected president of t 
section, with L, A. Emerson of Columbia 
vice president, and A. E. Johnson, sect? 
tary-treasurer. 

Noe McKeenan has been electeé 
president of the Phoenix, Ariz., chaptet 
American Association of Engineer 
Other officers include J. Lee Chamber 


Avene sesaMmNan Lane iaenvMaLTDEDOENUEUDON HenreONNNONODONDseeNnaaseats sco nenaneseneneonsessonseneeiarT 


Huntington, W. Va. 


eeennansannna ay 


secretary-treasurer; Charles S. Beck am 
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g SYSTEMATIC DRIFTER 
LUBRICATION CUTS 
REPAIRS, BOOSTS FOOTAGE 


Regular lubrication is a vital factor in the performance and 
service given by any drifter drill. It is particularly important 
today when the war effort and the scarcity of strategic 
materials demand the conservation of every piece of drill- 

ing equipment. 
, Here are four simple lubrication suggestions which will 
ae loi help you get the most out of your CP Drifters. While these 
esident: suggestions apply particularly to CP MOTORdrifters they 
wy ela trea are applicable generally to other models. Detailed recom- 


Joseph, 0 l 


liam Anders mendations on hand-cranked CP Drifters will appear in 
Schultz, Cay future advertisements. 
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nson, secre 
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PNEUMATIC TOOLS , 
ELECTRIC TOOLS ers gmap ®) COMPANY VACUUM PUMps 


en elected 


DIESEL ENGINES 


1) 
Hicyele...Universe 
, AVIATION ACCESsoRigs 


Ls 
rock DRIL General Offices: 8 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y 
. Beck an 
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Enlarged reproduction free on reques! 


Servant of Freedom 


(Reprint of a message appearing before millions of readers in 


TIME, BUSINESS WEEK, and NEWSWEEK magazines.) 


This mighty servant is now helping 
to crush the Axis. With victory, Re- 
inforced Concrete will resume its 
place in America’s march toward all 
Freedoms. 


Already America’s vast network of 
reinforced concrete highways, 
bridges and airports is helping to 
free men from barriers of distance, 
time and transportation costs—open- 
ing up the fuller life. Massive con- 
crete dams are making low-cost 
electricity available to more and 
more millions—lifting old burdens. 
Concrete water supply and sanita- 
tion systems are contributing to 
greater health. On farms and in 


cities, beautiful, enduring concrete 
by its permanence and lasting econ- 
omy is making American life better. 


After victory over the Axis, rein- 
forced concrete “dream” homes, and 
concrete construction of all kinds, 
will again serve in bringing freedom 
from want and from fear. 


* * * 


Much of America’s concrete is reinforced 
with Wickwire Spencer Steel’s Welded Fab- 
ric, to help Concrete achieve its maximum 
strength with greatest economy. Famous, long- 
lived Wickwire Rope, Perforated Metals, 
and Wire Cloth also serve the industry in 
mines, quarries, cement mills, and in con- 
struction. Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 


500 Fifth Avenue,{New York, N. Y. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 
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Charles C. Pillotson. \ 


Innis W. Warp, cit neke of 
luth, Minn., has bee, ae 





of the Eighth District + oe 
Association of Profs oe 
Other officers are: F. | Vee 
vice president; and F BY ce, 


secretary-treasurer, 





ARVIN Pace has been ed 

i oa 1d as presi. 
dent of the Winston-Sa N 
neers Club. Other office 
same recent meeting we: A, Thee 

: : hOomas, 
vice president, and ( Stentias 
secretary and treasure: 


Ea 
lalled at the 


\ 


ISON, 










Tue Portland, Ore., 
sociated General Contract 
J. R. Winniger of Wa 
Inc., as president. 


r of the As 
lds elect | 


Northwest 





THe Western Asphalt Association 
composed of petroleum refine) 


5 and pay- 
. . t 
ing contractors, held its an 


ial business 


conference in Los Angeles, Cal., recent} 
J. R. Keane, re-elected president for th 
coming year, was the principal speaker gi 


the meeting, devoting his talk to the cop. 
struction of alternate highways to war 
| plants and military posts. Also elected 
for the year were: J. R. Pemberton. vie, 
president; R. M. Bludget, vice president 
C. W. Powell, treasurer, and H. Pp 
Frackelton, secretary; and S. M. Griffith, 
C. W. Powell, A. F. Brough, G. R. Daley 
and Mr. Keane as members of the hoa 

of directors. 





























THe Mountain-Pacific chapter of | 
Associated General Contractors. wit 
headquarters at Seattle, Wash. has : 
elected its 1942 officers to serve fort 
coming year. Carl Erickson will continu 
as president, Elmer White as vice presi- 
dent, and L. Paul Fiorito as treasurer 





Lioyp A. CHacey, engineer in the trai. 
fic safety division of the Ohio department 
of highways, has been elected president 
of the Franklin County chapter of thi 
Ohio Society of Professional Engineers 
He succeeds Merle Paul, who resigned 
recently to accept a commission as a lieu 
tenant in the Navy’s construction bat 
talion. Other officers elected were: B. \ 
Cornelius, vice president; J. F. Barber 
secretary-treasurer; and Philip Burges 
and Gustav Hirsch, directors. 


Grorce H. Fercuson, chief sanitan 
engineer for the Canadian department 0! 
national health, has been elected chair- 
man of the Ottawa branch of the Engi 
neering Institute of Canada. 


Wituiam H. Gesuart, deputy county 
engineer in charge of bridges, has been 
installed as president of the Canton, Uhio. 
Regional Society of Professional Engi 
neers and Surveyors. Other officers in 
stalled for one year terms were: Georg’ 
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lal business 
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Cal., recently 
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ii speaker at 
iX to the con: 
Ways 


to war 


Also elected 


“aR Rolagrip Couplings and Segweld Fittings 


and H, Pp 


» 2 enge 
‘ca. Help Shipbuilders Save Millions of Man-Hours 
G. R. Daley 
of the boa i Long before an emergency existed many shipbuilders 
switched to G-B Rolagrip Pipe Couplings and G-B 
Segweld Fittings for sound and sufficient reasons. 


1. To save costly flanging, threading, beveling or groov- 
actors, wit ing operations which waste millions of man-hours. Rola- 
ish., has 1 gtips are designed for plain end pipe and Segweld fittings. 
erve for t 2. To simplify and speed up installation. With a simple 
will contir wrench G-B Rolagrip Pipe Couplings are applied in far less 
i ihe oe time than by any other method of joining pipe. There are 
— only three parts to position; only two bolts to tighten. 
treasurer 3. To release welders. Rolagrips and factory-made G-B 
Segweld Fittings not only speed up installation—they release 

r in the traf. welders for other ship assemblies. 
department 4. To get a permanent, leak-tight seal on ship plumbing. 
fire mains, overflow, fuel oil, scupper, cargo, bilge, ballast 
and peak tank lines. 

5. To get safe, strong, yet flexible pipe connections. 
’ Tight-gripping Rolagrips allow for controlled movement to 
10 resigned compensate for expansion, contraction and deflection. 
m as a lieu 6. To save weight and retain pipe strength. Rolagrips 
uction bat give greater strength with less weight. oa on plain end 
on he pipe they avoid weakening the pipe wall by cutting away. 


ipter of t 


d president 
pter of the 
Engineers 


F. Barbe Shipment of Rolagrip Pipe Couplings as well as plain end 

G-B Segweld fittings are made in days instead of weeks. In 
case your pipe stock has grooved ends, we can 
supply G-B Gruvagrip Pipe Couplings. 


Tc.e\ 
_—- | VIGUSTIN-BACON MFG. CO. 
EE ear KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
artment 0! Chicago NewYork Sanfrancisco Tulsa Fort Worth Housten 


ected chair- 


_IR@LAGRIP 


has been 


, x / ne j 

iO FE 
iton, Ohio he et mere rae cee teeny 
"ll PIPE COUPLINGS SP TS 
yficers in- ROLAGRIP GASKET 


George FP O R we L A ! N & N D a j se E The tighter the tension caused by expansion, contraction or deflection, 
ae the tighter the rollers grip to hold movement under uniform control. 
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| Wallace of Massillon 
berg, Navarre, vice 
| Brong, secretary-treasu: 
| 
| 


WeENDELL R. LaDv; 
| and chief engineer of th 
and sewage of Akron 
| elected president of th: 
Society of Professional | 





Wescey W. Po ik, chi wie 
neer for Illinois, and ( Bet, 
engineer of construction az 
state division of highway: ial 
at a one day session of | Be sha 
tractors’ Association }y ently a 
Springfield. J. F. Parke: Springfel 
was re-elected president « Oteanin 
tion, with E. S. Hurwich and ©. J. \ors, 
named treasurer and n] 
respectively, 












Jos. W. Ivy has been elected pres 
of the Kansas City section of the Ay, 
can Society of Civil Engin: 








































Tue 10TH annual meeting of high, 
engineers and commissioners of the | 
per Peninsula of Michigan will he hel 

Houghton March 11-12. W. W. MeLauy 
lin, research and testing engineer of } 
state highway department. will be ¢ 
eral chairman, assisted by H. F. Vand 
field of the Michigan College of Vij 

and Technology: P. H. Thornton of H 
cock, and W. C. Veale. Kewe 


EMPIRE COLD-HEADED BOLTS* =| county road engineer. 





STRONGER—Close-grained metal used; . 2 ‘Dean of the J. E. D 
grain structure intensified by bolt- 7. a nn the J. inn { 
making processes and heat treatment. struction Co. of Kansas City. Mo.. wa 
TOUGHER—Cold-reduction of shank elected president of the Kansas | 
toughens skin surface for threading. chapter of the Associated General ( 
CLEANER— Threads cold-worked; tractors at a recent meeting. He su 
Se accurate, clean for quick Larry Winn. Other officers elected i 
asse 5 ; area : 

ee clude L. W. Weeks, vice president. and 


QUICKER—Point chamfered (60°) for 
ease in assembly. 


*Up to %"'x 8"; larger sizes manufac- 
tured by another method. Memsers of the Builders Associatior 


of Kansas City recently elected Albert h 


EMPIRE NUTS* Waters as president of their organizatio 


Carl T. Stanch, treasurer. 


STRONGER—Hole is punched at right for the coming year. Other officers it 
angles to grain — no splitting. clude L. W. Weeks, first vice president 
TOUGHER—Processed to guard against Fred C. Baehr, second vice president 
‘stripped threads. and Emil J. Rohrer, treasurer. 


CLEANER—Tapping is done with fre- 
quently-changed taps. 


QUICKER—Accurate tapping means 
nuts run on fast; counter-boring of hole 
means quick get-away. 

*Regular nuts are processed cold 


through 7%". 


A repuica of the Julian C. Smith : 
morial medal was presented recent) 
the Engineering Institute of Canada 
James Wilson, president of the Shaw! 
gan Water & Power Co. 





M. G. SPANGLER of the Iowa State | 
lege Engineering Experiment Station. 4 
M. B. Russell, of the college's ag! 
cultural experiment station, have bee 
awarded the 1942 Highway Resea! 
Board certificates of merit for their stud 
of “The Concept of Soil Moisture a 
the Mechanics of Unsaturated Flow.” 







RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD cones 


Factories at Port Chester, N. Y., Rock Falls, Il lel) lit wea 


Ps nnn 


Sales offices at Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle i Isipor SLOTNIK. well known contrac! 
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INNEAR 


\innear Wood Rolling Doors are meeting today’s 
emand for time-and-space-saving doors that mini- 
ize the use of critical materials. They feature 
ie efficient coiling upward action of the famous 
nterlocking steel slat door which Kinnear 
riginated nearly half a century ago! 


s Association 
ted Albert R 
r organizatior 
er officers i 
ice president 
ice presi lent 
er, 

onstructed of inter-lapped wood slats jointed with 
netal cables or tapes, these sturdy Wood Rolling 
Doors travel upward in special jamb guides. They 
oil out of the way and out of reach of damage, 
quiring no usable floor, wall, or ceiling space 


Write Jor BULLETIN 37 


Complete data, showing the 
strength, weather protection 
and smooth coiling action of 
the wood slat assembly. 


C. Smith m 
d recently 
of Canada 


the Shawir 


wa State ! 

it Station. a 
ollege’s agr 
n, have beet 
ray Resear 


or their stud 
Moisture 
ted Flow.” 


wn contract 


-RECORI 


PROVED... and ready for WARTIME 
EFFICIENCY ... with SAVINGS in STEEL 





INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS 
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~~ 
es 


ood nenuuee DOORS 


for either storage or operation. The rugged wood- 
slat curtain blocks out wind and weather, and 
affords remarkable protection against intruders 
and saboteurs. Only carefully selected, specially 
treated woods are used, assuring maximum wear 
at lowest maintenance costs. 


To meet all wartime door needs without sacrificing 
performance and service, install Kinnear Wood 
Rolling Doors. Available in any size, for exterior 
or interior installation in old or new buildings. 
Motor, manual, or mechanical operation. 


The KINNEAR MFC. CO. 


1820-40 FIELDS AVENUE 
COLUMBUS, OHI 
OFFICES AND AGENT 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIE 
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nun o 
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COMPOSITE—STEEL PILES 
COMPRESSED CONCRETE 
CAISSON PILES 


DRILLED-IN CAISSONS 


Engineers available for con- 
sultation on any foundation 
problem. Catalogues on re- 


quest. 


WESTERN 


WESTERN FOUNDATION CO. 


WESTERN CONCRETE PILE CORP. 


308 W. Washington St. 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago, IIL New York, N. Y. 
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and treasurer of the J. Slotnik Co. of 


Boston, was elected president of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of Massa- 
chusetts at an annual meeting at Boston 
recently. He succeeds Matthew J. Cum- 
mings. Other officers elected were Ed- 
mund J. Rappoli, vice president; Mr. 
Murray Weiss, treasurer; and Richard J. 
White, secretary. Speakers at the annual 
meeting included John W. Kellar, chief 
of industrial manufacturing section, re- 


| gional OPA; Matthew J. Cummings, re- 


tiring president, and Mr. Slotnik. 


The meeting was called a war con- 
struction conference and it was stressed 
by Mr. Swanson that little time would 
be given to the accomplishments of the 
industry but time would be devoted 
rather to problems that are before the 
industry for the future. 


J. L. THompson, assistant manager of 
the Kentucky Actuarial Bureau, has been 
elected president of the Engineers’ and 
Architects’ Club of Louisville. W. I. 
Gregory was elected vice president and 
G. W. Hubley was re-elected secretary. 
New directors are A. B. Doudna, J. H. 
Kurrasch, M. J. Robertson, E. R. Ronald, 
A. G. Rosenbaum and B. E. Payne. 


R. E. Bracstap, city engineer of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., has been elected president 
of the South Dakota Society of Engineers 
and Architects at that group’s 24th 
annual convention. W. H. Gamble of 
Brookings was elected vice president; 
N. M. Pierce of Huron was named secre- 
tary and treasurer; and Earl D. Drake 
of Rapid City, E. W. Meeker of Pierre, 
and W. R. Edginton and W. F. Blather- 
wick of Sioux Falls were elected members 
of the executive council. 


Wituiam F. Cocurang, representative 
of the district office of the army engineer 
corps at Omaha, and a former city en- 
gineer at Watertown, S. D., served as 
toastmaster at the annual banquet. The 
convention was limited to a round table 
discussion of the wartime effect on the 
engineering and architectural profes- 
sions. 


Tue Associatep General Contractors 
of Minnesota held their annual confer- 
ence at the St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn., recently. W. M. Cedarstrand of 
Minneapolis was chosen president to suc- 
ceed O. W. Swanson of St. Paul. Frank 
B. Winston of Minneapolis was elected 
vice president in charge of the heavy 
construction division; Stuart W. Leck of 
Minneapolis was made vice president in 
charge of the building contractors di- 
vision; John Dieseth of Fergus Falls, 
vice president in charge of highway con- 
struction division, and George Walker of 
Minneapolis was named secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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Front Enp Suoveis 


for Case Tractors 


Extensible Booms—8' Lif+ 
Y2 and %/ cu.yd. Capacity, | 


he 


Other Products 
CONCRETE VIBRATORS 


Gasoline Engine ond 
Electric Motor Driven Models 


HEATING KETTLES 


for Asphalt and Tor 


AGGREGATE DRYERS 


For Stone and Sand 


ASPHALT PLANTS 


Portable — Stationary 


Write for Circulars 


White Mig. Co. 


ELKHART 




















INDIANA 





Powerful! Safe! 





CONTROLLEI 
POWER 


DISTRIBUTABL 


with Cs Ms Me 
(PALL STEEL HAND HOIST PAS 
qu SEATTLE, U.S.A. =e 


Money Has Been Saved on These Job 


1200' assembled pipe (132 Tons) were lowered 
to bed of Mississippi at St. Paul with 9—5-Ton 
Beebes, three lines to each hoist through 
blocks. ot 
Hudson River Bridge sidewalks were laid |r 
sections with 32—5-Ton Beebes. 

Longest wooden trusses in world were ; 
stalled with ONE 5-Ton Beebe after powe 
hoists proved impractical. 


in. 


* 
When raising, lowering, or placing costs by pow 
are a serious problem, the answer is the "9 
number of Beebe Bros. All Steel Hand Hoi 
MANNED IN UNISON. Available in 2, 5 end 
Ton sizes. Sold through leading dealers in | 
trade centers. List of dealers sent upon request 


BEEBE BROS., 2720 6th Ave. S., Seattle, US. 
* 


“THE STRONGEST GEARED POWER 
FOR ITS WEIGHT IN THE WORl 
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—firt THE MOST OUT OF EVERY ELECTRODE 


b 





H OVELS | i 
—8" Litt 6 
Capacity, | a 





ts 

tATORS Welding electrodes are scarce and must be conserved. 
Models By burning every electrode down to a 2” stub you can 

TLES | save up to 5 lbs. of electrodes from every 50 Ib. box. 

Tor | This is one important way that good welding operators 
RYERS are helping to meet the electrode shortage. Some other 

and important rules to follow are: 
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nary 

lars 


5. Co, 





SONTROLLED \ds fe 
we Of. 
POWER on | 
HOIST 


Follow these suggestions to get the maximum work out of every 
electrode. In this way you can help prevent waste of the vital 
n These Jobs materials that are needed for victory production. 


*Reduction 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
IN TEXAS: 
MAGNOLIA-AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 
General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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MSCRACKEN 


N 


AF | Porrucal, rugated| 


For more than 30 years, McCracken Concrete Pipe Machines 
have helped solve sanitation problems and have contributed 
to industrial progress all over the Western Hemisphere. Today 
there are 72 McCracken plants in the United States and 27 
plants in Latin America—each a “Defense Plant” on the home 
front, serving in production centers, at airports and in training 
and fortification areas. And they’‘re doing their bit on the foreign 
fronts too, in such spots as Iceland, Alaska, and the Caribbean 
and—({censored). In fact, wherever there’s a need for a fast. 
thorough, durable and inexpen- 
sive sewage or drainage job, 
you'll find a need for McCrack- 
en Concrete Pipe Machines. 


ake: 
ostiom® Saiwott 


‘punet er 
- da. gyre © 
Write for your free copy of “Inter- “od 4 
American Solidarity” telling the story 24 

of McCracken’s participation in Latin 


America’s development. 


CONCRETE PIPE MACHINERY COMPANY e SIOUX CITY, IOWA, U.S.A. 
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Institute sped: health 
food projects | 


Many health, fov. 
aid projects have 
by a new vehicle o! <a 
Institute of Inter-A C Affair 
Less than a year o mn 
compares with such i 
in inter-American 
health activities as the | < port-Impo 
Bank of Washington. the U, § prd 
curement agencies, the !’an Amer) 
Sanitary Bureau, | Commodi 
Credit Corp. and other governme 
bureaus and agencies. 

Already several hundred projq 
are under way or planned, mostly j 
the field of health and sanitatiy 
Many millions of dollars have bey 
contributed by the United States ay 
other American nations to make thes 
projects of immediate value for wg 
needs and of long range benefit j 
raising living standards. 

Hundreds of technicians skilled j 
tropical medicine, food supply, eme 
gency rehabilitation, sanitation ay 
engineering construction have be 
assigned by the Institute to work wit 
authorities and technicians in t 
other Americas. The work rang 
from a big health and sanitation prq 
gram in the Amazon basin for t 
support of a large rubber growi 
program there, to roadbuilding i 
Honduras. 


the Instity 
rtant facto 
momic ay 


More than 500,000 names 
on scientific roster 


Detailed information conceruin 
the qualifications of more than 91) 
000 of the nation’s scientists and pri 
fessional men and women has no 
been cataloged by the National Ros 
of Scientific and Specialized Pers 
nel, and over 140,000 names hia 
been certified to agencies engage 
in the war effort, according to a! 
cent report by the National Resour 
Planning Board. 

Through the Roster, various Wi 
agencies have not only received t 
names of thousands of individu 
for full time positions but have al 
obtained services of many scienll 
leaders to serve as consultants | 
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ean ee FILLS AN URGENT WARTIME NEED 


| =concernin 


Will continue asa permanent system 


re than 51M); 
tists and pr Although TIMBEAM has been offered for only a short time, if has met with broad 
en has now acceptance. It has already been used in the construction of more than fifty indus- 
tional Rost trial buildings, and the interest it is creating foretells its widespread adoption. 

lized Pers TIMBEAM offers a solution to the serious problem occasioned by the placing of 
names fa many of the conventional structural materials on the critical list. It is an I-shaped 


les engage wood fabrication, constructed of standard plywood and standard dimension lum- 
ling to ar ber, the materials being readily available. 


jal Resoure WOOD PLATE TIMBEAM reduces the load of the beams and columns up to 50%, with the 
GIRDERS eee equivalent strength obtained from steel or solid wood members. This makes for 

various wa BEAMS eee PURLINS é@* economy in foundation design and fast and easy erection. 

received t JOISTS TIMBEAM is fire safe . . . affords minimum shrinkage and offers lasting qualities. 


individ oy AND COLUMNS It is a practical structural system, WPB approved. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
ut have ais 


"aan fi IMBEAM, INC. 4086 Michigan Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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short periods of ti: 


44 44 In cooperation 
Service System, t! 


scab iaiia tinuing the task 
registration of all 


STEEL TAPES ee 


or profesisonal tra 
ence. Many of th 


l 


Easy-to-read, raised black graduations on crack- eminent scientists | 
K & E proof white surface ... resist abrasion from rock, in devising classifica: 

sand, scraping over rails, pipe, concrete, etc. In can produce from a 
all sizes and types—in cases or reels. Ask your 
dealer—or write for catalog. 


REG. US. PAT. OFF 
any desired combina 
skills within a few 
The central orga 
LL TAKE THE WHITE ONE EVERY TIME! Roster was establish 
U. S. Civil Service ( 
the National Reso 
Board in June, 194 
index of the country’s 
other specially qualifi 
job of developing and 
the Roster was placed 
of Dr. Leonard Ca 
~ dent of Tufts College, wh os 
GRADUATED director; and of James C. (Ry; 
IN INCHES OR TENTHS Civil Service Commission exery 


who was appointed executive 
EST. 1867 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


NEW YORK - HOBOKEN, N. J. 
at SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - DETROIT PELL 


Collection Ordinances 
Amended To Salvage 
Tin Cans 


Berkeley and Fresno, Cal., ha 
amended their garbage collection ot 
inances to make tin can salvage eas 
according to the American Pu! 


SSESI. ee Works Association. 

é Dba wD 0 a Tin cans cannot be put in regul 
garbage containers, but must 
placed in separate ones under ber 
ley’s amended ordinance. The ca 
must be prepared—cleaned, lab 
and ends removed and sides flatten 
—and the container placed on t 

front curb no later than 6 am 
collection day. 
In Fresno, prepared tin cans n 
must be placed in separate contain? 
- which, in turn, must be placed int 
The exteriors, interiors, partitions and floors of Santa Fe alley behind residences—or in ft 





Trailways’ smart new H7-passenger Victory Liners are of homes if there is no alley 


more than 24 hours before collect 
day, and removed within 12 how 
after collection. Collections are mat 


This iL just Prt of Douglas Fir Plywood’s many DOUGLAS | >) once a month, on pre-designated da 


wartime jobs. Write for our new War Use Folder ° ms 
' in both cities. 

lel DA ah me Ue lot lon | . 

graphs of startling plywood applications... will D. Berkeley has been salvag ing | 

prove to you why—ofter Victory—Douglas Fir Ply. ms than 50 tons of tin cans a aan 

wood will serve you better and in more ways than officials report, Ww ith collection ¢ 

as pagiets aMe 5 Fir Plywood Association, Real Limbsor prac tically met by money receil 

sinner Perit thai te eid seal ke a) from sale of the cans. Salvaged 
STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL! SPLIT - PROOF are taken directly to the city ind 


eich erator and loaded by conveyor ™ 


ULM LA Lilt Misia dice 4 Aelel ee 
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shipment to detinning 
»xpects to finance most 
costs through sale of 


oht cars for 
ne Noel. nts. Fresno ¢ 
1] collection 


Asphalt roofing 
production is high 


Production of asphalt roofing, the 
f scjonviffiimct widely used roofing material in 
“tine Me country by far, reached the high- 
mark in history during the nine 
nth period, January through Sep- 
ion nber, 1942, according to J. S. Bry- 
Playyilm, managing director of the As- 
elt Roofing Industry Bureau. 

n the first three quarters of this 
Pd Citizens T 'r, Bureau of Census figures show 
| salinities t 38,006,928 squares of asphalt 


| in the hanflpfing were shipped. (A square is 
michael, prem amount of roofing required to 


er 100 square feet of roof area.) 
es C, 0'Rydgis Was an increase of 23.4 percent 


sion execyfer the same period last year when 
ecutive off 788,604 squares were shipped. 

ipments for September were 5,439,- 
7 squares, an increase of 5.6 per- 


t when compared with August 
dinances (2. and an increase of 30 percent 
Salvage en compared with September 1941. 

“The bulk of this considerable in- 
7 pase,” according to Mr. Bryant, 
0, Cal. hagas due to the use of asphalt roof- 
collection off on military structures and war 
salvace eqsiqmnts. Because of its high fire-resist- 
erican Pyhfqigee, availability and use largely of 

n-critical materials, asphalt shin- 
put in regulames, asphalt roll roofing or asphalt 
but must {iltup roofing have been used on 
under Bermpst army barracks, warehouses, 
ce. The cameds and administrative buildings. 
leaned, labqgpousands of newly built war fac- 
sides flattengmies have also been protected against 
laced on je and the weather with asphalt 
an 6 am. ques. 

‘In the residential field, mineral 
tin cans no™mfaced asphalt shingles are the chief 
ping material used on defense 
ses of all types, including the new 
iountable houses recently erected 
the eastern seaboard,” Mr. Bryant 
tes, “Asphalt shingles and mineral 
faced roll roofing both lend them- 
és to pitched roofing because of 
ir fire-resistance, their ease of ap- 
ation, and their variety of built-in 
ors, 

‘Unfortunately, the weather makes 
concessions for war. For, in addi- 
m to this intensive war construc- 
the asphalt roofing industry has 
) had to maintain many of the 
fs on the country’s 30,000,000 
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IF YOUR PRODUCTION 
NEEDS A PROD 


Sand and Gravel producers continu- 
ally tell us how Morris Hydraulic 
Dredges have speeded up their pro- 
duction. In some instances, far more 
than the expected capacity has been 
obtained . .. in other cases, compacted 
material which could not otherwise be 
dredged has been successfully han- 
dled... in still other cases, surprising 
records of low operating and mainte- 
nance costs have been made... by 
Morris Dredges and Dredging Pumps. 
Let us give you actual facts and figures 
. . . full information on request. 








MORRIS MACHINE BALDWINSVILLE 





CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
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BUILT TO HANDLE JOBS 
NORMALLY REQUIRING 
HEAVIER-WALL PIPE 











SAVES STEEL 
SAVES WEIGHT 


SPEEDS INSTALLA- 
TION 


: EASIER TO HANDLE 
LEAKTIGHT - SAFE 


ABSORBS SHOCK 
LOADS 


CONNECTIONS TO 
FIT YOUR NEEDS 


SAVES MONEY 
OR ee ere oe 


Write for Naylor Catalog and Special Connections Bulletin 


NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 


More and more contractors are specifying 
Naylor Pipe because it out-performs all 
other light-weight pipe on high as well as 
low pressure lines. The exclusive Naylor 
Lockseam Spiralweld structure provides 
a leaktight pipe that is stronger and safer 
—built to absorb shock loads, stresses and 
strains. Its light weight makes it easy 
to handle. Its concentric ends simplify 
connections. You save money all along 
the line. 


_ 


YM 
MMMM 


Va 


Mes) 
VA 


NAYLOR PIPE SERVICE 


ee nt abate el: be- 
Watering Ventilating Exhaust and 
Intake . . Gas Gathering 
. . Vacuum Lines 

low pressure lines 


Va 
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a ee 
. and other high or 
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City-County Health w, 
Combined in Louisville 


Louisville and Jetlersoy ( 
Ky., have completed 
operation of a consolidated 
county health agency which. }y 
ducing or reallocating professiy 
workers, unifying bo kkeeping g 
making other adminisirative a4 
ments, has greatly improved heal 
and hospital facilities of the 
munity. 

As an additional result of th, 
solidation, according to the Intey 
tional City Managers’ Association, 
modern health center is under ; 
struction with assistance of the Ff; 
eral Works Agency to house the »4 
ventive and venereal disease clini 
laboratories, and other ‘offices of | 
integrated health services. 

The new city-county health ager 
consists of a board of five citiz 
appointed jointly by the county jud 
and the mayor, who are ex off 
members. The board, serving { 
year staggered terms, appoints a‘ 
rector of health, who is the chief 
ministrative officer. The unit is 
nanced jointly by the city and coun 
under a law enacted by the Kentu 
legislature early this year. 

Besides placing all positions requ 
ing special skill and training und 
the merit system, the consolidati 
has resulted in improved use of pf 
sonnel, the Association said. The 
is one superintendent for the genet 
and tuberculosis hospitals, and if 
particular practice proves succes! 
in one hospital it is put into effec 
the other. 

The 73 public health nurses ¥ 
before the consolidation worked 
arately for the county and city» 
work on all phases of public hea 
throughout the county. 

The consolidation has made p 
sible an intensification of the tu! 
culosis case-finding work. Where 
fluorographic unit was in use in! 






















| ferson County in 1941, four u 
| soon will be in operation. One ' 
| be installed at the general hosp! 
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lot DIP. GALVANIZING 













‘¢ all the time it takes, on most 
port of most sizes, for this 
modern galvanizing plant to 
turn out galvanizing fully 
able to meet your 

most exacting 
specifications... 
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istrative ad 


Send 
the next job 
to 


ENTERPRISE 
GALVANIZING 
COMPANY 


500 E. Cumberland St., Phila., Pa. 


"To Economize— 
Galvanize at Enterprise!"’ 
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where every one of the 20,000 pa- 
tients passing through the institution 
and its clinics each year will be ex- 
amined for tuberculosis; and two 
portable units will be used through- 
out the county. 


Southeastern FWA office 
has many projects 


The regional office of the Federal 
Works Agency at Richmond, Va., 
started the new year with 85 projects, 
comprising a $35,000,000 program 
of war-connected public works, under 
contract and in various stages of con- 
struction, Kenneth Markwell, regional 
director, said recently. 

Virginia, with 38 projects under 
contract at an estimated cost of $22,- 
819,000, led other states in the region 
in volume of construction and mone- 
tary value of projects. North Caro- 
lina was second with 20 projects 
under contract, calling for expendi- 
tures of about $5,148,600, and Mary- 
land third with 15 projects that will 
be completed at an estimated cost of 
$3,253,670. Eight projects, costing 
$3,633,920 were under construction 
in the District of Columbia, three in 
West Virginia costing $289,850 and 
one in Delaware that will be com- 
pleted at a cost of $91,981. 

Projects on which work is under 
way include recreation centers for 
service men, hospitals, nurses’ homes, 
public health centers, waterworks and 
sewerage additions, schools and other 
community facilities. 


Wage increase trend 
shown in city sanitation 
bureaus 


Wages of municipal refuse collec- 
tors and street cleaners have increased 
in the nation’s larger cities during 
the last year, according to a survey 
by the American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, of pay rates for 15 selected 
cities. 

Fourteen of the 15 cities reported 
pay increases this year, or assured 
by Jan. 1, 1943, for truck drivers 
and laborers engaged in refuse col- 
lection and street cleaning activities. 
Average increase, according to the 
survey, is between 5 and 10 percent. 

Work weeks of refuse collectors 
and street cleaners of the 15 cities 
range from 40 hours in Detroit, Min- 
neapolis and Cicero, IIl., to 51 hours 


| in Richmond, Va. 
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Keep ‘em flowing 


KEEP SHUTDOWNS TO A 
MINIMUM BY ANTICIPATING 
YOUR NEEDS FOR PARTS 


The whole Peerless organization is back 
of this program: Care for Your Pump 
for Your Country! Join this popular 
movement of pump conservation and 
keep pump shutdowns to a minimum by 
anticipating your needs for parts. Re- 
pair parts, maintenance hints and other 
assistance to help you in this program, 
are available from both Peerless Deal- 
ers and Peerless factories. Today's pro- 
duction requirements may have imposed 
extraordinary service demands on your 
pump. Remember, your Peerless Pump 
is a precision product, built ruggedly 
for years of hard use,—give it the atten- 
tion it deserves. Your cooperation, plus 
proper maintenance, plus Peerless serv- 
ice, will protect the performance of your 
pump. Let’s keep ‘em flowing! 





PATENTED 
DOUBLE SEAL 


DOUBLE BOWL 
BEARINGS 


WIDEST RANGE 
OF CAPACITIES 


UP 10 15,000 
G.P.M. IN 
TURBINE TYPES 


UP T0 200,000 
G.P.M. IN 
HYDRO-FOIL 

PROPELLER TYPES 


ALL FORMS 
OF DRIVE 


NATIONWIDE 
SUPER SERVICE 
® 
Ask for Literature. 


Also inquire 
about Peerless 
Gasoline and Fuel 
Oil Pumps for 
direct refueling 
and transfer. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIV.— Food Mach’y. Corp. 
Factories: Los Angeles, San Jose, Fresno, Calif. 
and Canton, Ohio 


ete 
er 


OL LUBRICATION 


Peerless 


TURBINE PUMPS 
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ENGINE DRIVEN DREDGE PUMPS 


Close Coupled-Timken Bearings 
Write for New 
Bulletin No. 45 


Especially suited to small Dredges 
with 4” -6” or 8” Pumps : 

ERIE PUMP & ENGINE WORKS : 

om nee esa een, ~ “a z 


Anes 


Raa 


HOISTS 


YOU'LL 
GET 
BETTER 
RESULTS 
WITH 


Simple, Dependable, Rugged— ~ 
Sterling Hoists, eee Light Plants* 
are the choice of leading users. 


Rigas: 


| MACHINERY CORP. 
405-13 Southwest Blvd Kanscs City, Mo 


a 


Foundation TESTS of 


[UNDISTURBED | 
‘SOIL 


in its natural state, position, : : 
: condition and ASSOCIATION | 
? with the 

Le Mieux 


| | TRITOMETER | 


? SUBSTRATA ENGINEERS, INC. 
: Maritime Bldg. New Orleans, La. : 


238 


z of equipment. 


= yee ee Pe 

IKE submarines that cruise beneath the sur- 

ace, Owen Dredging Buckets embody spe- 

cial and highly efficient features to protect 

against the uncommon difficulties encountered 

in this severe service . . . special protection 
against water, sand, grit, etc. 


THE OWEN BUCKET CO. 
Breakwater Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Berkeley, Cal. 


i 


- 


EVERY BITE | 


DREDGES 


HYDRAULIC «x DIPPER 
DERRICK BOATS 


HULLS - techni scows 


INUREUESUTEURESE SETI, CoVMeOOUNUOHENOCEEAOOUSUOEEECUEROUEUAHOOUESOLEREEENOONOI TEED 


Complete Range 
of Types and Sizes rz 
Get Our Catalog ste 
Ley 


| SASGEN DERRICK Co 


3101 Grand Ave. Chicago, |i 


AMERICAN TT DREDGE co., 
ila ee Ind. 


LPUcenneneenueaueeeeneneeeencesnsanseeeranecteessenaveceuscnsernenetscssoecenscssensuenacssracenensceaneen sent 


Fast, Dependable 


ISHOVELS, CRANE 


DTS BACK HOES 


Crawler or Truck—Gas or Diese! 
ey Cee ie oe Ee, oe | 


ALE aaa WEL 


COMPANY! 
Write for special catalog today. LTA Erdle 


: RODNEY HUNT Orange. Mass SOnPpARY EM DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
= 79 Lake St. ass., U. A. = 


Rodney Hunt 

SLUICE GATES 
= Are you interested in metal or timber sluice 
= gates? Also hoists, stands or other water 
controlling apparatus? Rodney Hunt has 
over 100 years’ experience making this type 


AuOESENDOEDUOEREDEAEORDOHEEEEBEREEOHORHO OE NAHennrenseseiTaiit 0 


pee eens areaneae ceases onaatcenacuaaramcmamealaaaas vevananenenernente 


serussecussncvecsessevensuressecerveresserenrveetsstre” 


PILE HAMMERS 
nT sys | 
EXTRACTORS 
HOISTS —DERRICKS 
WHIRLERS 


ie The 
NIX BRIDGE C0 
‘BRIDGES and BUILDING 


General Office and Worl 
‘Phoenixville, Pa. 


District Offices 


|New York, N.Y. Boston, Me 
Waslingten D.. Cc. 


* dana 


Write for descriptive catalogs 
McKIERNAN-TERRY CORP. 
13 Park Row, New Yorl 


"— 
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Comfortable housing 
still a possibility 


onstruction of a sound, comfort- 
. family dwelling 1s still possible 
Jer the restrictions imposed by the 
- war housing standards an- 
snced recently by the War Produc- 
, Board, John B. Blandford, Jr., 
ninistrator of the National Hous- 
Agency, declared recently. 
The National Housing Agency 
Iaborated with the War Produc- 
, Board in preparing these new 
tations, Which are applicable 
ke to private and Government- 
anced housing for war workers and 
ir families,” said Mr. Blandford. 
Dur purpose in fixing such stand- 
js was to provide a basis for priv- 
enterprise to continue to produce 
arge part of the essential war hous- 
». These standards reflect our ef- 
rts to produce housing where and 
hen needed with progressively 
naller amounts of critical materials. 
“The regulations as to design and 
aterial consumption are comparable 
public war housing standards al- 
ady adopted by the NHA and to 
e trend in private housing. They 
end all previous orders covering 
e same subjects.” 
The new construction standards 
effect important savings in both 
pod and metal, the NHA Adminis- 
tor pointed out. Site selection will 
limited in order to reduce mate- 
Is needed for connections with 
tric, water and gas utilities. The 
of the average family dwelling 
it now being built by private in- 
stry will be reduced to conserve 
terials required for heating plants 
well as those used in the actual 
struction. 
“The trend in private war housing 
be away from the single-family, 
tached dwelling, a policy already in 
ree for public war housing,” Mr. 
landford said. “But by careful selec- 
on of sites and design and by use 
substitutes now generally available, 
ivate housing can be built within 
e new standards to meet the Federal 
ousing Administration’s require- 
ents for mortgage insurance. 
“The 75,000 private units now un- 
T construction will not be affected 
y the new regulations. The design 
another 75,000 units, for which 
eference rating orders have been 
sued but on which construction has 
bt started, need not be changed if 
¢ builders do not ask for extension 





= costs, 
= pendable, an established 
: grotee 


= for structural 
= tion, 
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= tanks, 
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= can best solve your pro 


PRESSURE CONCRETE CO. 
“GUNITE" CONTRACTORS 


i 6 Avenue B 
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completely assembled 
units .. . quickly set up 
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“Grass Brace” 


(FLUIDOMETER) 


This automatic metering 
system saves time, mate- 
rials —insures uniformity. 
For all types of plants. 


-“GUNITE” 


= can reduce your construction 


It is efficient and de- 


= RECOMMEND "GUNITE" 
steel protec- 
roof slabs, 


floor and 


reservoirs, restoring 
concrete sur- 
repairing reinforced 
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BBy “portable” we mean that this Model PA 
asphalt mixing plant is not only easily dis- 
assembled and moved from one job to another 
by truck or rail, but it can be quickly set up 
because units are entirely self-contained and 
require no field assembly. This means a big 
saving in assembly time—hours instead of days. 
The portable features of this plant are obtained 
without sacrificing either plant capacity, op- 
erating efficiency or durability. . . . Hether- 
ington & Berner, America’s oldest builder of 
asphalt mixing plants, offers the newest devel- 
opments in both stationary and portable plant 


design. Write for Bulletin EN-260. 


BERNER 
INDIANA 


HETHERINGTON & Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS e@ 


£ Manufacturers of 
how “Gunite” - 
s, 


Newark, N. J. = 
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gal, Propeller, Clogless, Mixed Flow. 
Rotary Oil . . . Pump Priming Sys- 
tems ... CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS 
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There’s money for you in 
using this new handbook 


to save time, trouble and expense in 


ESTIMATING, PLANNING, CONSTRUCTING 
BRICK MASONRY 


OF ALL TYPES 





seary construction. 


Just out! 


BRICK 


@ 526 pages of 

yourself woula ¢ 
everyday handbo 
architects, and « 
@ Details of eve 
handling work u 
every foreman 

are just a few of 
@ You are given 


t 
} 








ook give the sort of material you 
e in assembling the most useful 
contractors, estimators, masons, 
iction engineers. 
pe of bond, how to make joints, 
various conditions, general rules 
t know, preparation of mortar— 
,ractical topics covered. 
nowledge of materials that makes 
for greater protec closer figuring, better satisfaction 
in all aspects of |. aing, estimating, etc. How masonry 
materials are sbeir characteristics, how they per- 
form, how to eo a. etc., is made clear with examples 
and data. + 
®@ Concrete construction, use of all types of brick—com- 
mon, face,zhollow tile, and others—stone masonry, archi- 
tectural terra cotta, etc., are fully covered. 
@ An important feature is the emphasis given to ESTI- 
MATING-=-with peinters, formulas, and methods, and 
scores of tales t#help you in quickly determining ma- 
tetial, labor,’ time. requirements, and costs on all types 
of work. / “ 
@ Hints 8h specification writing, how to clean brick- 
work, fireplace construction, estimating the strength of 
masonry under varying conditions—in these and numer- 
ous other “topics the book is dotted with experience- 
grounded data and pointers such as only a man of Mr. 
Mulligan’s long pfactice and specialization could supply. 
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H* the book for all interested in efficient and 
ss economical planning and erection of brick ma- 
It is a professional handbook of 
the fieid—full of useful definitions, descriptions, data, 
diagrams, methods, practical pointers — covering all 
types of constructions — everything from common and 
special bonds to estimating the rental cost of scaffolds. 
This dependable manual will help you to estimate 
brick masonry construction accurately — to meet speci- 
fications better —to get quickly the technical details 
that save you time and expense. 


*HANDBOOK OF 
4ASONRY CONSTRUCTION 


By John A. Mulligan 


Mason Contractor 
and Builder 


526 pages, 6x? 
163 illustrations 
219 tables 
$5.00 


The author, regarded as one of 
the foremost experts on brick ma- 
sonry construction, consulted by 
hundreds of construction people 
and in many court cases, has 
drawn on his own 30 years’ suc- 
cessful contracting and construc- 
tion experience for the guiding 
principles, tested methods, de- 
pendable job data included here 
in handy, quick-reference form. 


Use this manual for quick access 
to information that will improve 
your methods and solve scores of 
troublesome on-the-job problems. 
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of time on their orders. ai 
sions are requested, the les 
then conform to the ; 
unless their preference 
already have been appli: 
of materials. 

“The restrictions will a. ,)|\ 4, 
120,000 units remaining 
housing quota on whic! 
sistance has not yet } nted 
The Federal Public Hou- Auth : 
ity, constructing unit 0! 
will be required by the yy. 
make only minor adjustmey)! 
of its future projects.” 

The new standards wil] redycp by 
about one-third the quantity of ae 
ber that has been used in the ayer. 
age private dwelling unit, according 
to NHA officials. Exterior wall eo». 
struction must be laid-up masonry 
or other lumber substitute. except in 
areas where masonry materials or 
labor are not available. However, ayy 
other type of construction permitted 
by the War Housing Critical List may 
be used, provided the total softwood 
lumber needed to framing, sheathing 
and siding does not exceed certain 
maximum allowances in board {eet 
per square foot of floor aera. 


Ducts of non-metallic 
sheets 


How sheet board ducts and casing 
are being used in air conditioning in- 
stallations to save huge quantities of 
critical metal, was described recently 
by T. M. Cunningham, Construction 
Manager of Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. While the new 
sheet board does not entirely replace 
sheet steel, so great is its application 
that a recent duct system installation 
estimated at 300,000 lb. required only 
66,000 lb. of sheet metal. Sheet 
boards were substituted for the re 
maining 234,000 lb. 

Several factors must be considered 
in selecting a sheet metal substitute: 
availability, ease of fabrication, 
strength and durability of finished 
duct or casing, rigidity of material, 
and surface resistance to air flow. In 
addition, the substitutes for sheet 
metal must have a hard, smooth fin 
ish, be non-hygroscopic, non-warping 
and non-inflammable. Preferably the 
material should be workable with 
tools usually used for sheet metal 
work. 

Listing Asbestos Ductboard, Asbes 
tocite, ARA Board, Transite, Mason 
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and Hard Board as among the 
. known substitutes that meet these 
‘rements, Mr. Cunningham said: 
hese boards, and numerous others 
lable, have several advantages 
+ sheet metal used in ducts. They 
more rigid, so do not require the 
oss-breaking” that is used in metal 
ts, They have higher insulating 
ie so the B.t.u. loss or gain is less 
n in sheet metal ducts.” 

rom experience in using the metal 
bstitutes it is believed that 4';-ia. 
k sheet board may be used 
oughout for some air conditioning 
tems, especially those ranging in 
» from 10,000 to 50,000 cfm. By 
ng only one thickness for an entire 
t system, fabrication costs are re- 
ed and tooling problems are sim- 
fed, resulting in lower installation 
ts, _In systems larger than 50,000 
mn, it is advisable to use }-in. board 
eliminate stiffening and other con- 
ction extras. 





Three more states 
protect road funds 


Citizens of three additional states, 
a, Oregon and West Virginia 
ed overwhelmingly in the general 
ctions of Nov. 3, to amend their 
te constitutions to require that all 
cial highway taxes be spent for 
yhway purposes. According to the 
tional Highway Users Conference, 
s increases to 14 the number of 
tes having constitutional require- 
nts thateall special highway taxes 
dedicated to highway purposes. 

Proponents of the three “good 
pds” amendments in the November 
tions declared that because of re- 
eed highway revenues resulting 
bm war-time restrictions on motor 


hicle use it is more important than 


tt to protect highway funds against 
ersion to non-highway purposes to 
ure: 

|, Maintenance of existing roads 
save tires and equipment. 

2. Building and modernizing high- 
ys for strategic military purposes. 
3, Modernization and improve- 
nt of highways after the war. 
Kansas and Missouri in 1928 were 
first states to safeguard highway 
ds by amendments to their con- 
utions. Prior to this month’s elec- 
ms, similar action also had been 
en in California, Colorado, Idaho, 


ichigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New 


impshire, North Dakota and South 


cota, 
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A PAGE AUTOMATIC 
DRAGLINE BUCKET 
WILL 


BOOST 
PRODUCTION 
ON YOUR 
J96‘T00! 
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; On YOUR Coal Stripping, Air Base, Canton- 
ae) ment, Levee Building or General Construction 
f = job—PAGE AUTOMATIC DRAGLINE 
b BUCKETS will BOOST PRODUCTION ... 
make the most of Manpower and Machine! 








2s 
A Page AUTOMATIC Dragline Bucket 
DIGS RIGHT IN. It is so shaped and designed thay AUTO- 
MATICALLY lands in digging position with ALL its w k on the 
teeth. This means FASTER DIGGING AT ANY DEPTH” *, , More 
dirt moved per shift. r 
3 Dragline operators on urgent “Victory” projects all ove’ > nation 
; depend on Page AUTOMATIC Dragline Buckets to get thé. ys done 
— F-A-S-T-E-R. They know that a PAGE Bucket will outdi ty other 






bucket of equal size and weight. 


4 PAGE ENGINEERING COMPANY : CHICAGO, |. INOIS 
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BOOST PRODUCTION 
KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
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There’s money for you in 
using this new handbook 


to save time, trouble and expense in 


ESTIMATING, PLANNING, CONSTRUCTING 
BRICK MASONRY 


OF ALL TYPES 


H the book for all interested in efficient and 
economical planning and erection of brick ma- 
weary construction. It is a professional handbook of 
the fieid—full of useful definitions, descriptions, data, 
diagrams, methods, practical pointers — covering all 
types of constructions — everything from common and 
special bonds to estimating the rental cost of scaffolds. 
This dependable manual will help you to estimate 
brick masonry construction accurately — to meet speci- 
fications better —to get quickly the technical details 
that save you time and expense. 


*-HANDBOOK OF 
BRICK . 1:ASONRY CONSTRUCTION 


By John A. Mulligan 


Mason Contractor 
and Builder 
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526 pages, 6x? 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 


Send me Mulligan’s Handbook of Brick 
Masonry Construction for 10 days’ exX- 
amination on approval, In 10 days ¥ 
will send you $5.00 plus few cents post: 
cash orders.) 
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On YOUR Coal Stripping, Air Base, Canton- 
ment, Levee Building or General Construction 
job—PAGE AUTOMATIC DRAGLINE 
BUCKETS will BOOST PRODUCTION ... 
make the most of Manpower and Machine! 


A Page AUTOMATIC Dragline Bucket 
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p freight terminus = 


@ New York to Moscow in 23 hours . . . San Francisco to Brisbane in 
35 hours... these are samples of the freight delivery schedules which 
the coming Air Age will bring. To solve the terminal and hangar prob- 
lems which will come with the great cargo planes of tomorrow, Truscon 
is ready with designing experience unexcelled in the industry. As the 
world’s largest builder of straight-slide and canopy-type hangar doors, 
Truscon has the planning and fabricating facilities which can be of 
inestimable value in all kinds of airport hangar jobs. 


Truscon has gained much new knowledge in the laying out and production 
of doors for wartime airplane factories and hangars. Many of these doors 
cover the largest pillar-free areas ever used for airplane service openings. 


Consult with Truscon engineers on any hangar door problem you 
may have. We can help guide your pencil to the achievement of de- 
signs that will fully meet the requirements of America’s future leader- 
ship in private, passenger and cargo transport flying. Truscon Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio. Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation. 


‘TRUSCON steer HANGAR DOORS 
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